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I INSCRIBE THIS VOLUME TO THE MEMORY OF 



THE LATE 

Sir HENRY MARION DURAND, 

E.C.S.I. 

A MAN WHO COMBINED A RARE GREATNESS OF SOUL 
AND A PERFECT GENIUS FOR AFFAIRS 
WITH SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS, DIRECTNESS OF PURPOSE. 
AND A DETESTATION OF ALL THAT IS MEAN AND FALSE. 
AS WISE IN COUNSEL 

AS HE WAS PROMPT AND DECIDED IN ACTION, 

HE MET ALL THE STORMS OF LIFE WITH FORTITUDE, 
RENDERING EVER, ALIKE BY HIS ACTION AND HIS EXAMPLE, 
UNSURPASSED SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY. 

AFTER A SERVICE FULL OF HONOUR, EXTENDING OVER 
FORTY-TWO YEARS, 

HE DIED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTY. 

“IIE LEFT A REPUTATION WITHOUT SPOT — THE BEST 
INHERITANCE HE COULD BEQUEATH TO HIS CHILDREN.” 
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The present volume concludes the history of the purely military 
events of the great Indian ujjrising of 1857. 

The question whether that uprising was simply a military 
mutiny, or a revolt of which that military mutiny constituted 
the prominent feature, was debated keenly at the time, and is 
to this day as warmly contested. In the concluding chapter of 
this volume I have endeavoured to throw some light on the 
dispute, by the simple process of tracing effect to its cause. 
There is not a line in that chapter which will not bear the most 
searching analysis. The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the uprising of 1857 was not primarily caused by the greased 
cartridges; that it was neither conceived nor designed by the 
Sipahis. The mutiny was in reality the offspring of the dis- 
content roused by the high-handed measures inaugurated, or at 
least largely developed, by Lord Dalhousie, and brought to a 
climax by the annexation of Oudh. The greased cartridge was 
the opportune instrument skilfully used by a band of con- 
spirators, for the most part men of Oudh, for the purpose of 
rousing to action the Sipahis, already made disaffected by con 
secutive breaches of contract and of faith. 

Of these acts — of the attempt, as I have termed it, to disregard 
the silent growth of ages and to force Western ideas upon an 
Eastern people, and in the course of that attempt to trample 
upon prejudices and to disregard obligations — the mutiny was 
the too certain consequence. It is remarkable that the decisive 
points of this great uprising were at two places, famous in 
Indian history, in both of which we had, by force or by the 
moral power engendered by the possession of force, displaced 
the former rulers. These places were Dehlf and Lakhnao. At 
the one we were the besiegers, in the other we were besieged. 
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Dehli and Lakhnao constituted, so to speak, the wings of the 
rebel army. Ilad the centre, represented by Gwaliar, gone 
with the wings, it had fared badly with ns. But, for the reasons 
I have specially referred to in the concluding chapter, the 
centre remained sound long enough to enable us to concentrate 
the bulk of our forces on the two decisive points of the rebel 
line. 

It was after Debit had fallen and a severe blow had been 
dealt at Lakhnao that we had to deal with the centre — a 
centre formidable indeed, but which the loyalty of Sindhia had 
deprived of much of its power and prestige. It is with the 
contest with that centre, carried on by Colonel Durand, Sir 
Hugh Bose, Sir Robert Napier, Generals Stuart, Roberts, Michel, 
and Whitlock, Brigadiers Smith, Honner, Parke, Somerset, 
Colonel Holmes, Becher, and many others, that the military 
portion of this volume mainly deals ; and I venture to affirm 
that no part of this history is more remarkable for the display 
of capacity and daring by the generals, of courage and en- 
durance by the men. It is a page of history which every 
Englishman will read with pride and satisfaction — with pride 
because the deeds it records were heroic ; with satisfaction 
because many of the actors survive, ready, when they are called 
upon, to repeat their triumphs in other fields. 

But, important and full of interest as are the military records 
of this volume, the political action it relates is certainly not less 
so. There was not a moment of more consequence to India than 
that in which Lord Elphinstone had to decide whether he 
would content himself with saving his own Presidency, or, 
risking everything, would send every available man to the 
decisive points in the endeavour to save India. Not for a second 
did that illustrious man hesitate. It has been to mo a task 
of no ordinary pleasure to demonstrate how the daring and 
generous conduct of the Governor of Bombay vitally affected 
the interests of England at the most critical period of the 
struggle. 

Nor have I experienced less gratification in rendering justice 
to the character of Lord Canning, as that character developed 
itself, when, in the early part of 1858, he stood unshackled at 
Allahabad. I have entered in the concluding chapter so fully 
into this point, and into others affecting the judgment passed 
upon his action in the earlier part of his Indian career, that it 
is unnecessary to allude to the matter further here. 
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Since the first edition of this volume was published I have 
received numerous letters from gentlemen who were actors in 
the soveral campaigns, and have conversed with many of them. 
I have enjoyed the opportunity likewise of revisiting India. 
The result has been that I havo been ablo to render sumo share 
of justice to distinguished officers whose deeds were not so fully 
described as they deserved to be. I may add that I have likewise 
obtained the fullest information regarding the transactions 
between the Government of India and the State of Kirwl prior 
to 1857, and have re-written that portion of the narrative. 

Although I have exerted myself to the utmost to ensure 
accuracy of detail in all the military operations, I am conscious 
that there are many other gallant deeds the details of which 
have not reached me, and which are therefore unnoticed. 1 
havo found it impossible, even in a work so bulky as this, to 
mention every individual who deserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and defeat a large number of 
enemies, every man of the attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There maybe degrees of heroism, but it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Napoleon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
after one of his great campaigns that it would bo sufficient for a 
soldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
fought in that campaign, for the world to recognise him as a 
bravo man. That assurance is certainly not less applicable to 
the soldiers whose gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
and on whom the campaigns of Malwa, of Central India, of the 
southern Maratha country, and again of Malwa and Itajputana, 
have fixed the stamp of heroes. 

The appendix gives the story of Tantia Topi’s career as n lated 
by Tantia Topi himself. 

I cannot conclude without expressing the deep obligations 
under which I lie to the many gentlemen who have placed their 
journals and letters, all written at the time, at my disposal. 
The value of the information I have thus been able to obtain is 
not to be expressed in words. But especially do I desire to 
acknowledge the benefit I have received from the services of 
the gifted friend who read the first edition of this volume in 
proof-sheets, and whose frank and judicious criticisms greatly 
contributed to the clearness and accuracy of the military nar- 
rative. 

I may add that there is in the press a sixth volume, which, 
in addition to an analytical index prepared by my friend, 
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Mr. Pincott, will contain a reference, taken in the order of the 
Governorships, Lieutenant-Governorships, and Chief-Comrais- 
sionerships to which they severally belonged, to many of the civil 
districts throughout India. To this volume has been trans- 
ferred the narrative of the five civil districts, and the chapter 
regarding the Indian Navy, which originally appeared in this 
volume. Although I have taken the greatest pains to ascertain 
the truth regarding the events in several of these stations, I am 
conscious that much has been left still to be recorded. In but 
few r cases were journals kept; many of the actors are dead; 
many are old and indifferent. I trust, however, that it will be 
found that I have succeeded in unearthing many deeds of 
daring, in rescuing from oblivion more than one reputation, and 
generally in adding to the interest of the story of the most 
stupendous event that has occurred in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

G. B. Malleson. 

27, West Cromicell Bond, 
ls£ July, 18S9. 



LIST AND SHOKT DESCRIPTION OF IMPORTANT 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME, AND NOT 
DESCRIBED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 



Amju£ra, a Native Stato in Malwd, within an area of 5S1 square miles. 

Asi'rgarii is a fortress in the Nimar district of the Central Provinces, situate 
on a spur of the Satpura range. It stands at an elevation of S50 feet, 
and is a place of great strength. It was once taken by Akbar, and 
twice by the English, to whom it now belongs. It lies 313 miles from 
Bombay. 

Aurangabad, a city in the Ilaidarabdd State, which derives its name from 
the Emperor Aurangzib, who built here a beautiful mausoleum over the 
remains of his favourite daughter. It lies 215 miles from Bombay, and 
690 from Madras. 

Balabet, a town in the Gwdliar State, 40 miles to the north-west of Sagar. 

Bandah, chief town of district of same name, now in the Allahabad division, 
95 miles south-west of Allahabad, and 190 south-east from Agra. 

Banpur, a parganah in the Lalitpur district, Central Provinces, forming the 
seat of a chief who rebelled in 1857. 

BelgAon, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Southern 
Maratha country, situate on the northern slopes of the Belldri watershed, 
2500 feet above the sea. It is 318 miles from Bombay. 

Bhopawar, a ruinous town in the Gwaliar State ; 64 miles south-west of 
Ujjen, and 330 south-west of Gwabdr. 

BuRHANruR, an ancient and famous city in the Nimar district of the Central 
Provinces, was for a long period the capital of Khandesh, and the chief 
city of the Dakhan under the Mnghul emperors. It lies on the noith 
bank of the Taptf. It was founded by Nasfr Khan, of Khandesh, and 
was called after the renowned Shekli Burhanu’din, of Daulatabad. It is 
famous for its quaint porcelaiu. It is two miles from the Lalba°h 
station of the Great India Peninsula Railway. 

Chanderi, a town and fortress in the Gwaliar State, described at page 104. 

Charkhari, capital of State of same name in Central India, on the route from 
Gwaliar to Bandah, 41 miles south-west of the latter. 
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Dewas, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with two chiefs, one called 
Biha Sahib, the other Dadd Sahib. The territories of the former have 
an area of 1378 square miles; those of the latter, 6197 square miles; 
yet the Babd Sahib is the senior of the two. 

Diiar, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with an area of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Dhir. 

Dharwar, capital of district of the same name in the Southern Mardthd 
country, lies 351 miles from Bombay. Is a great cotton eeutre. 

Goraria, a village in the Gwaliar State, between Nimach and Mandesar. 

Hatdarabad, described in the test, page 80. 

Jabalpur, capital of district and division of the same name in the North- 
West Provinces. The town is an important centre of trade. It lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from Allahabdd ; 879 from Madras, and 
674 from Bombiy. 

Jalaun, a town in the district of the same name in Jhdnsf territory. The 
district has an area of 1469 square miles, and comprises the towns, 
Kalpi, Kuneh, Jalaun, and Urai (the capital). The chief rivers in the 
district are the Jamnali, the Betwa, and the Pahuj. 

Jamkhandi, capital of State of same name in Southern Maratha country, 
70 miles north-east of Belgaon ; 68 east of Kolhapur, and 162 south-east 
of Puna. The chief maintains a force of 57 horse and 852 foot. 

Kjrwi, a town, formerly capital of a principality in Bundelkhand, 45 miles 
from Bandah. 

Kolapur, capital of a native State of the same name between the Retnagirf 
and Belgaon districts, distant 128 miles south-east from Pund; 64 from 
Satarah, and 220 from Bombay. 

Keladgi, capital of the district of the same name in the Southern Maratha 
country, to the north-east of Belgaon. It lies 314 miles from Bombay. 

Kuncti, a town in the Jalaun district, 19 miles west of Urdi, and 42 miles 
south-west of Kalpf. 

Kerendwad is the capital of two States of Ihe same name in the Southern 
Mardthd country, ruled by two branches of the Patwardhan family. 

Lalitpur, capital of a district in the Jhansf division, as it now is, of the 
North-West Provinces. The dbtrict borders on that of Sdgar. 

Maltiion, a town in the Sagar district, 40 miles north of Sagar. 

Malwa, the name applied to the western portion of the Central Indian 
Agency. It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, bounded on the west by the Aravdli 
range ; on the south by the Vindhya chain ; on the east by Bundelkhand, 
and° on the north-east by the valley of the Ganges. It comprises the 
States of Gwdlidr, Indur, and Dhdr. 

Malwa (Western) is the westernmost tract of Mdlwd, and constitutes a 
subordinate agency of the Central Indian Agency. It comprises the 
States Jdura, Ratlam, Sdldnd, and Sitdradu. 

Mandesar, a town in Sind bid’s dominions, on a tributary of the Chambal, 
80 miles from TJjjen, 120 from Indur, and 328 from Bombav. 
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Mehidpcr, a town in the Indur State, on tho right bank of the Siprd, north 
of Ujjcn, 432 miles from Bombay. Sinco 1817, when Sir J. Hislop 
defeated Mulhar Rao Holkar on the banks of the Sipra, it has beuii a 
cantonment for British troops. 

MlrAj, capital of State of same name in Southern Mardthd country. Tho 
chief is a first-class Sirdar, with a military force of 507 men. 

Mcdiial, capital of State of same name in Southern Maratha country, south 
of the Jamkhandi State. The chief maintains a military force of 
700 men. 

Nagod, town in the Uchahara district, Central Indian Agency, on the direct 
route by Rewah from Sugar to Alluhdbad; is 4S miles from the first; 
43 from the second, ISO from tho third, and 110 from Jabalpur. 

Nakguxd, town in the Dliarwar district, 32 miles north-cast of Dhanvdr. 
The chief lost his possessions in consequence of his conduct in 1S57, 
related in this volume. 

Narsiniipur, a district in the Narbadd division of tho Central Provinces, with 
an area of 1916 square miles. Its capital, also called Narsiniipur, is on 
tho River Singn, a tributary of the Narbada. It lic3 GO miles to the 
wt st of Sagar. 

Pucu. a village in the Jhdiui district, on the road from Knlpi to Gunah, 
55 miles south-west of the former, and 150 north-east of the latter. 

Pun A, the ancient Mardthd capital, is situate near the confluence of the 
Muta and Mnld, in a plain 2000 feet above the sea. It is 90 miles from 
Bombay. Adjoining it is the artillery cantonment, Kirki, where 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defeated the Peshwa’s army. 

Rahatgarh, a fortified town in a tract of the same name in the Sagar 
district, 25 miles to the west of the town of Sagar. 

llAiruR, capital of the district of the same name in the Central Provinces, 
177 miles to the east of Nagpur, by the road from that place to 
Calcutta. 

Rewau, native State in Bundelkhand, having a capital of the same name. 
It is bounded to the north by the Banda h, Allahabad, and Mirzapur 
districts; to the cast by part of the Mi'rzdpur district and the territories 
of Chutid Nagpur; on the south by the Chhatisgarh, Jabalpur, and 
Mandld districts; on the west by Maihir, Nagod, and the Kotin States. 
It has an area of 13,000 square miles. The position of the town is 
described in the text. 

Sagar, capital of the district of the same name, situated ou an elevated 
position, 1940 feet above the sea, on the north-west borders of a fine 
lake nearly a mile broad, whence it derives its name (Sagar, Attglice , the 
Sea). It lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpur; 185 miles north of 
Nagpur; 313 miles south-west of Allahabad; 224 miles north-east of 
Indur, and 602 from Bombay. 

Saxgli, capital of the State of the same uame in Southern Maratha country, 
the chief of which is a Sirdar of the first class, with a military force of 
822 men. It is situate on the River Krishna, to the north-east of 
Kohldpui 
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Sat ah ati, capital of the district of the same name, lies 5G miles south of 
Pund, at ilie junction of the Krishna and the Yeua. It is 163 miles from 
Bombay. 

Savanur, capital of State of same name in the Dhdrwar district; lies 
39 miles south by east of Dharwar. The Nawdb is of Afghan descent. 

Siiahgarh, town in Sdgar district, Central Provinces, 40 miles north-east of 
the town of Sagar. 

SmoR, a town in the Bhopal State, Central India ; situate on the right bank 
of the Savcn, on the road from Sagar to Asirgarh, 132 miles south-west 
from the former, and 152 north-ea^t from the latter; 22 miles from 
Bhopal, and 470 from Bombay. 

Tal-Barat, chief town of parganah of same name in Lalitpur district, 
Central Provinces, stands on a hill, 26 miles north of the town of 
Lalitpur. 

Tehri, capital of the Tehrf or Urchah estate, to the cast of Lalitpur. It is 
72 miles north-west of Sagar. The Rajah is looked upon as the head of 
the Bundclas. 

Ujjen, a very important town — more so formerly than now — on the Sfpra, in 
the Gwdliar State. The modem town is six miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by groves and gardens. The old town lies about a mile to 
the north of the new town. It is 1698 feet above the sea. It is 40 miles 
from Indur. 

Tjrchah, ancient capital of State of the pame name, also called Tehrf, in 
Buudelkhand. The State is bounded on the west by the Jhdnsf and 
Ldlitpur districts; on the south by the Lalitpur district and Bijawar; 
on the east by Bijdwar, Charkhdri, and Garauli. The town is on the 
Betwa- 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 



BOOK XIII.— BOMBAY, CENTRAL INDIA, AND THE DAKHAN. 

[1857.] 



CHAPTER I. 

LORD ELPII INSTONE, MR. SETON-KARR, AND MR. FORJETT. 

The western, or Bombay, Presidency of India comprises a long, 
narrow strip of country of varying breadth and ir- ]J?57 
regular outline. Including the province of Sindh, May. 
the administration of which* is subordinate to it, it p r h e e si deS^ y 
occupies the western coast of the peninsula from the 
mouths of the Indus to the northernmost point of Goa, and 
from the south of that territory to the borders of Maisur. It is 
thus bounded on the west by Baluchistan and the Arabian Sea ; 
on the south by Maisiir; on the east by the Madras Presidency, 
PTaidarabad, Barar, the central provinces, the states forming 
the central Indian agency, and Eajputana; on the north by 
Bhawalpur, the Panjab, and Baluchistan. The area 
of the British portions of the Presidency is one population, 
hundred and thirty-four thousand one hundred and 
thirty-live square miles, supporting fourteen millions of inhabi- 
tants ; but, in subordinate political relations to it, there are, or 
rather there were in 1857, native states comprising 
seventy-one thousand three hundred and twenty The s con- 
square miles with six millions of inhabitants. The taineJiuit. 
principal of these were Barodah, Kathiwar, Kachh, 
Kambhayat, Mahikanta, Rewalcanta, Kohlapur, Sawantwavf, 
and Khairpur. 
vol. v. 
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LORD ELPHINSTONE AND MR. FORJETT. [1S57. 



In 1857 Lord Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay. A man 
of culture and ability, Lord Elphinstone had enjoyed 
Lord .Ei p hm- moro experience of India than generally falls to the 
lot of governors unconnected with the civil or 
military services. lie had been Governor of Madras from 1837 
to 1842 ; and, although the records of the Madras Presidency 
throughout his incumbency had marked no stirring events 
within its borders yet t ho first Afghan war, with its early 
success and its later collapse, had excited the minds of the 
mtives throughout the country, and had called for the exercise 
of tact and judgment on the part of the rulers. 
career?' 10113 These qualities Lord Elphinstone was eminently 
qualified to display, and he had displayed them. He 
was called, however, to deal principally with administrative 
details. The manner in which he performed these duties 
gained for him the confidence of the natives. His measures for 
improving the resources of the country, and for establishing 
means of communication in all directions, are spoken of to this 
day. 

Lord Elphinstone revisited India at the time of the first Sikh 
war, 1845-G, and marched in company with the 
inindta. 63 14th Light Dragoons, then commanded by the late 
Colonel William Havelock, who had been his mili- 
tary secretary, from Bombay, through central India, to the 
head-quarters of the British army before Labor. On the trans- 
fer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, a proceeding following the 
treaty of 184G with the Sikhs, Lord Elphinstone formed one of 
the party which first visited that famous valley. After a 
residence in it of nearly three months, he set out for Ladakh 
by the Husora valley, and endeavoured to proceed thence up 
the Gilgit valley — in those days an utterly unknown country. 
Forced, perhaps fortunately, by the objections of the authorities, 
to renounce this expedition, Lord Elphinstone crossed the 
Ilurpo pass to Rondu on the Indus, being the first Englishman 
by whom that journey had been attempted. 

It will bo seen, then, that when in 1853 Lord Elphinstone 
was called to the post of Governor of Bombay, ho 
u/u^r Li?" brought to that office experience such as few men, 
pit u not trained in the Indian services, could command. 

Ilis knowledge of men, his courtesy, his genial 
bearing, gave effect to that experience. Up to the outbreak of 
the mutiny in 1857 his conduct as Governor of Bombay was 
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invariably marked by temper, judgment, and discretion. Calm 
and dignified in manner, courteous to his colleagues and to all 
with whom he was brought in contact, he evinced, on every 
occasion likely to test his aetion, the possession of a guiding 
mind, of a will not to bo shaken, a resolution that went direct 
to its aim. The crisis of 1857 was just one of those c , 
occurrences which Lord Elphmstono was consti- encounter the 
tntionally fitted to cope with. Ho at once realised Suiiny fthe 
its difficulty and its danger, and rose equal to 
encounter the one and to neutralise the other. In the words of 
a contemporary writer, generally unfavourable to him, he dis- 
played “ the courage of the soldier who knows his enemy.” * 

The truth of this judgment was proved by the action taken 
by Lord Elphinstone when the news reached him of 
the outbreak of the 10th of May at Mfrath. Lord 
Elphinstone was at Bombay when he heard of that bearing or 
event. It happened that General Ashburnham, M?roth, tm} at 
commanding the expeditionary corps on its way to 
China, was staying with him. So greatly did the importance 
of tho intelligence impress the Governor, so certain did he feel 
that the Mfrath revolt would spread, and that it should be met 
at once by bringing large reinforcements of Euro- withrpfe 
pean troops without delay into the country, that he renc-io ' 
urged General Ashburnham to proceed immediately Ash^frnbam* 
to Calcutta, and to offer his services, and the 
services of the China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
General. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the war with Persia had 
just been brought to a successful conclusion. Fortunate, like- 
wise, that the disaffec ion had not spread to the native arm)' of 
Bombay. Lord Elphinstone thus felt himself equal to the most 
decisive measures. lie at once authorised the Comm is doner of 
Sindh, Mr. Freiv, to transfer the 1st Bombay Fusi- p 

liers from Karachi to tho Punjab. He arranged that 
the Glth and 78 th regiments, then on their way from Persia, 
should proceed forthwith, without landing at Bom- reffardin tbe 
bay, to Calcutta. The more speedily to carry out regfmeuts 6 
this object, he caused vessels to he equipped and ^‘^2 
prepared for the reception of these regiments, so 
that on the arrival in the Bombay harbour of the transports 
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which were conveying them from Bushfr they might ho 
transhipped without loss of time. This measure was duly and 
effectively carried out. The men moved from the one transport 
into the other, and reached Calcutta in time materially to in* 
r ^ tbe fluence the campaign. But Lord Elphinstone did 
Malras Artii- more. He despatched on the instant to Calcutta a 
bav in Bon> company of Madras artillery which happened to be 
on the spot, taking the duty of the Bombay 
artillery, then absent in Persia. lie at the same time sent 
instructions to the officer commanding at Lisa to hold the 83rd 
regiment and a troop of horse artillery at that station in readi- 
ness to march on Ajmir, on the sole condition that, 
He prepares j n the opinion of the local authorities, the departure 
patind, 1 kdJ " of the only European troops in the vicinity of 
Ahmadabad and Gujrat might be hazarded without 
the absolute certainty of an outbreak. And, still penetrated by 
the necessity to concentrate on the scene of the mutiny as many 
European troops as could be collected, Lord Elphinstone char- 
tered, on his own responsibility, two steamers belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, the Pottinger and 
the Mauritius ^ ie -Madras, provided them with all necessary stores, 
an.i the Cape and despatched them, under the command of Captain 
ments nf0rcC ’ Griffith Jenkins of the Indian navy, to the 
Mauritius and the Cape, with letters to the Gover- 
nors of those settlements, dwelling upon the importance of the 
crisis, and begging them to despatch to India any troops they 
could spare. 

I may here state that the result of these applications was 
such as might have been anticipated from the clnt- 
appbcauonf racters of the men to whom they were addressed. 
t ; j the Mauri- rph 0 Q 0 vernor of the Mauritius, Sir James Higginson, 
embarked on board the Pottinger the head- quarters 
and as many men of the 33rd as that steamer could carry. Not 
content with that, he took an early opportunity to charter and 
despatch another transport to convey the remainder of that 
regiment, a battery of artillery, and as much money as could be 
spared from the treasury of the island. 

Nor was the Governor of the Cape, Sir George Grey, ani- 
mated by sentiments less patriotic. It fortunately 
Cape? th ° happened that an unusually large force of British 
regiments was, at the moment, concentrated at Capo 
Town. Sir George despatched, without delay, as many of them 
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as lie could spare. The S9tli and 95th he sent to Bombay; tho 
Oth, tho 1st battalion 13th, the 2nd battalion GOth, the 73rd, 
SOth, and 31st to Calcutta. In subsequent vessels lie des- 
patched horses in as large a quantity as he could conveniently 
procure. 

The despatch of Lord Elphinstone to Sir George Grey had 
painted the urgency of India’s needs in terms so 
glowing that that able Governor considered himself Slfiy 0 nobiy 
justified to stretch his powers. He did not hesitate assumed by 
to direct the commanders of the transports conveying Grey. e ° ree 
the China expeditionary army so far to divert from • 
their course as to call at Singapor for orders. The result of 
this patriotic action was most happy. The intelligence which 
met these transports at Singapor induced their commanders, 
in every case, to bear up for Calcutta. 

To return to Bombay. So important did it appear to Lord 
Elphinstone that reinforcements should promptly 
be sent from England by the overland route — a ^ d e ^r hin - 
route till then untiodden by British troops — that, ge>ts sending 
telegraphic communication being open with Cal- steamer 1 to 
cutta, lie suggested to the Governor-General the England, 
propriety of sending to England a special steamer, 
which he had ready, with despatches, impressing upon the Ilomo 
Government the urgency of the need. There can be no doubt 
that the suggestion was a wise one. A fast lightly-laden 
steamer, travelling at her highest speed, would have anticipated 
the ordinary mail steamer by three or four days at the least. 
This, too, at a time when the most important events 
depended on prompt and decisive action. But Lord butLo-d 
Canning did not view matters in the same light. 
lie refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. The s! earner, therefore, was not sent. 

Before I pass from the record of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early days of the revolt, to describe the 
actual occurrences in the various parts of the precamfonary 
Bombay Presidency, I wish to advert for a moment measures 
to one material result which followed them. Those corded! 6 " 
measures undoubtedly saved Bombay from serious 
outbreak. They did more. They secured an important base 
of operations against central India and Bajputana, and they 
preserved the line of communication between those provinces 
and the provinces beyond them and the seaboard. It is diffi- 
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cult to over-rstimate the importance thus gained, solely by the 
exercise of timely foresight. 

A rather serious breach of the law at Bharoch in the month 
of May, originating in a dispute between the Partis 
stone mfets* a and the Muhummadans, might have led to im- 
in^harocii aw P 01 't an t consequences but for the firmness with 
1 " 1 ’ which it was met, in the first instance, by the officer 

commanding on the spot, and, in the next, by the Governor. 
The spirit of Lord Elphinstone’s action may be judged from the 
fact that, to prevent the spread of the riot, lie despatched a 
hundred and fifty men of the 8Cth to Surat— a movement of 
troops which left only three hundred and fifty European troops 
of an arms in Bombay itself. 

The riot at Bharoch was, for a time, the only indication of 
ill feeling manifested in the western Presidency, 
poiicy S of 13a and it was entirely unconnected with the great 
de^nce^ revolt then raging in the north-west. Lord Elpliin- 
stone, whilst carefully repressing it, did not abate a 
single effort to carry out the policy which he was convinced 
was the only sound policy — the policy of offensive defence. 
Almost from the very first he had designed to form, at a con- 
venient point within the Presidency, a column to secure and 
hold the great line of road between Bombay and 
Une^tween Agra. Not only would the line thus secured form 
Bombay and a hasc f or ulterior operations, but a great moral 
advantage would be gained by its tenure. In the 
crisis which then afllicted India, it was not to be thought that 
any portion < f the empire would stand still. The attitude of 
folded arms was an attitude to invite danger. To check the 
approach of evil, the surest mode was to go forth 
and meet it. A column marching towards the 
north-west would encounter the elements which, 
having brewed there disturbance, were eager to 
spread it, and, encountering, would annihilate them. 
The presence of such a column, maiching confidently 
to the front, would, moreover, go far to check, per- 
haps even to suppress, any disloyal feelings which might have 
been engendered in the minds of the native princes 
vTewfunns a &t a, cs bordered on this line of communica- 

coiomti umier tion. For those reasons, then, at a very early period 
Wood burn. crisis, Lord Elphinstono proposed in council, 

and ordered, the formation of a column, under the 
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command of Major-General Woodburn, 1o open ont communica- 
tions with central India and tho North-West Provinces. 

The column formed in consequence, under the command of 
Major-General Woodbnrn, was but small in numbers. 

It consisted only of five troops of the 14th Light £fthe° Siti ° n 
Dragoons, the 2oth Bombay Native Infantry, Captain column. 
Wooleombe’s horse-battery of artillery, and a 
pontoon train. It set ont from Puna on the 8th of June, under 
orders to march with all speed to Man, with tho 
view to save (hat place while there was yet time, 
and to prevent tho spread of tho insurrection in 
Malwa, and along the northern frontier of the 
Bombay Presidency.* 

The state of allhirs at Man and at Indiir was such as to 
demand the most piompt action on the part of General 
Woodburn. It was just possible that, making 
forced marches, he might approach so near to Indiir before 1 es 
as to bafllc tho plans of the discontented. The ^odilurn 
dread that he might do so for a long time paralysed 
their action. f Circumstances, however, occurred which baffled 
the hopes expressed by Lord Elphinstone, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he pressed upon the military authorities 
the necessity for General Woodburn to advance. 

The city of Aurangabad — once the capital of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, and, at a later period, the favourite 
residence of the Emperor Aurangzib — occupies a 
prominent and important position in the north-western corner of 
the dominions of the Nizam. The coiner of which it was the 
capital juts like a promontory into British territory. To the 
east and north-east it touches western Barar and the central 
provinces; to tho south, the west, and the north-west, the 
northern portions of the Bombay Presidency. Beyond the 
northernmost part of that Presidency, and wiihiu easy distance 
of Aurangabad, lies Malwa. 

Disaffection was known to reign in Malwa, and it was of the 
highest consequence that that disaffection should not spread 
south waul to Bombay. But at Aurangabad, the capital of the 
small promontory I have described, almost touching Malwa on 
one side and running into Bombay on the other three sides, 



Aurangabad. 



* Lord Elphinstone s letter to General Woodburn 
f Vide Vol. III. page 1 37. 
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were quartered the 1st and 3rd Cavalry, the 2nd Infantry, and 
a battery of artillery, of the Haidarabad Contingent. 
AurangiWd. These regiments, commanded by British officers, 
were composed ehiefly of Muhammadans, and one 
of them — the 1st Cavalry — had, in the early part of June, 
displayed symptoms of disaffection. 

Aurangabad is distant from Tuna a hundred and thirty-eight 
miles ; from Ahmadnagar, about midway between the two, 
sixty-eight miles. In tlie ordinary couive of events, General 
Woodburn, armed with positive instructions to putdi on with 
all speed to Man, would not have entered the dominions of the 
Nizam. It happened, however, that the authors of 
oftbe eCtion disaffection I have spoken of as prevailing at 

garrison. Aurangabad proceeded on the 13th of June io moro 
open demonstrations, and in consequence General 
Woodburn received, not from Lord Elphinstone, instructions to 
deviate from the line urged upon him by that nobleman, and 
to march upon Aurangabad. 

In explanation of the open demonstrations at Aurangabad, I 
may state that a rumour had reached that place that 
tbe^sSrec ^ ie cavalry regiment stationed there would be 
tion. required to join General Woodburn’s column and 

march with him on Delhi. The rumour was 
founded upon truth, for it had been intended that the regiment 
in question should join General Woodburn’s force. But to the 
minds of soldiers who were not British subjects, who lived 
under the rule of the descendant of a viceroy appointed by the 
Mughul, the idea of fighting against the King of Dehli was 
peculiarly distasteful.* They showed their dislike on the 
moment. On the 13th of June the men of the 1st Cavalry 
openly expressed their dissatisfaction, and — it was stated at the 
time — swore to murder their officers it pressure to march against 
Dehli were put upon them. Fortunately, the commanding 
Judicious °ffi cer » Captain Abbott, was a sensible man. He 
conduct of summoned the native officers to his quarters, and 
Abbott* discussed the question with them. The native 
officers declared that, for their own part, they were 
ready to obey any lawful order, but they admitted that their 
men would not fight against the mutineers. Captain Abbott 



* The splendid manner in which the Ilaidarabdd cavalry atoned for this 
momentary disaffection will be found recorded in subsequent pages. 
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then, after communicating with the Resident, resolved to adopt 
a conciliatory course. He gave the men assurances that they 
would not be required to march on Dehli. In this ^ ^ 
way order was restored. So little confidence, storeVbut" 
however, in the stability of the compromise was felt »°tconfi- 
on both sides, that the officers proceeded to barricade 
themselves in their mess-house, whilst the mutinous cavalry 
boosted over their moral victoiy in every quarter of the 
city. 

Matters were in this state when, on the morning of the 23rd 
of June, General Woodburn’s column entered Auran- 
gabad, marched at once to the ground occupied by entel^A™ 
the mutineers, and ordered the men to give up ranged and 
their arms. With the exception of one troop of the mutineer. 0 
1st Cavalry, all obeyed. The general gave the men 
of that troup six minutes to consider the course they would 
pursue. When the time elapsed, the men, instead of sub- 
mitting, put on a bold front and attempted to ride away. In 
this attempt most of them succeeded. The next morning some 
three or four, convicted of attempts at assassination, were hanged, 
and order was restored. 

General Woodburn was under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Henry Somerset. In the opinion of 
Lord Elphinstone, the danger at Aurangabad had ^n^ulgcs"" 
not been so pressing as to necessitate the deviation Woodburn to 
of the field force from the direct road to Man. He Silu! 01110 
thought that, in the presence of two dangers, that 
which would result from the mutiny coming down to Bombay 
from cential India and Malwa was greater even than the 
disaffection of a portion of the troops of the Nizam. Forced, 
however, to accept General Woodburn’s action at Aurangabad, 
he lost not a moment in urging him to press on towards Man. 
“ I am pervaded,” he wrote to that officer on the 22nd of June, 
“ that the local officers greatly exaggerate the danger of a rising 
in our own provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort ; 
and, if it should happen, I trust that we should be able to put it 
down speedily. But I feel confident that it will not happen — 
at all events, for the present. If you allow the insurrection to 
come down to our borders without attempting to check it, wo 
shall almost deserve our fate; but if by a rapid advance you 
are able to secure Man you will also, in all probability, 
save Mehidpur, Sagar, Iloshangabad,” Ac. Lord Elphinstono 
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followed up these noble words, displaying the tme conception 
he had formed of the situation, by a letter addressed, the same 
day, to Sir Henry Somerset: “I am very much obliged to 
you,” he wrote, “ for the perusal of General Woodburn’s letter. 

I conclude that since it was written he has received his 
orders to continue his march to Mail with all possible expe- 
dition.” 

But General Woodburn did not move forward. In reply to 
the letter I have just quoted, ho wrote, on the 25th, 
h'*Sever™e- to Elphinstone, urging the various reasons 

lays to try h:s which, he thought, would necessitate a long stay at 
prisoners. Aurangabad. These reasons might, in the presence 
of the greater danger at Mau, be justly teimcd trivial. 
They consisted in the possibility of a fresh outbreak after his 
departure, and in the necessity of trying some sixty-four 
prisoners by court-martial. 

Lord Elphinstone answered the objections to advance urged 
by the general in a very decided manner. “ I wish 
Lord ei i hin- y 0U to remember,” he wrote to him on the 27 th of 
bars^srea. June, “that it was for the object of relieving Mau, 
sons and sail an( j no t f 0 r the purpose of chastising a mutinous 
onwards. regiment at Aurangabad, that the field force was 
formed. The latter is an incidental duty, which it 
was hoped would not interfere with the main object. I am 
perfectly aware that, in these times, circumstances may occur 
to divert your force from its original destination, but I do not 
think they have yet occurred.” He then proceeded in a few 
forcible words to urge the folly of wasting unnecessary time 
upon trials,* and the necessity of disarming regiments which 
might show disaffection, instead of delaying a movement of the 
first importance from a fear that a revolt might take place after 
the departure of the British troops. 

This letter, I have said, was despatched to General Wood burn 
on the 27th of June. On the morning of the 28th 
It^i?e^s P or- n ’ Lord Elphinstone received a despatch from Calcutta, 
dered further instructing him to send to Calcutta by sea the wing 
b°u d smngi h h. of the 12th Lancers then stationed at Puna. This 
diminution of his available European strength, al- 
ready extremely small, following immediately upon the departure 



* « To allow twenty days for the trial of sixty- four prisoners is out of the 
question in these times.*’ 
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from tho Presidency of General Woodburn ’s force, and accom- 
panied by reports received from many district officers to the 
effect that rebellion was only watching its opportunity, so 
affected Lord Elphinstono, that for a moment lie felt inclined 
to authorise General Woodburn to halt at Aurangabad. Indeed, 
on the spur of the moment he wrote that officer a 
letter, expressive of his deep regret and disappoint- ^ a moment 
incut at having to request him to give up a measure Lord 

which he believed to bo of great importance. But towaven* 16 
tho night dissipated his anxiety. In the morning 
he had resolved to dare all, to risk all, for the supreme 
advautago of saving central India. On the 29th, then, he 
wrote again to General Woodburn, cancelling that 
portion of his previous letter which had given him ?5S 0 mcnL° r 
authority to defer the projected movement. 

But before this letter could reach General Woodburn that 
officer had become incapacitated for command by 
ill-health. The Government promptly replaced him 
by Colonel C. S. Stuart, of the Bombay Army, then Unplaced 
commanding tho 3rd Regiment Native Infantry. FoiSett.° r 
Pending the arrival of that officer, the command of 
the field force devolved upon Major Fullett, 25th Regiment 
Native Infantry. 

Major Follett had a grand opportunity before him. lie had 
only to move forward. Unfortunately, he wrote to 
the Commander-in-Chief a letter in which he dwelt Sts \VoS- e " 
upon the impossibility of leaving Aurangabad in burn’s opi- 
the then condition of the Nizam’s regiments. More ° s * 
unfortunately still, Major Follett’s representations were strongly 
supported by tho head of the army. 

Lord Elphinstone’s reason and instincts still told him that 
the further delay thus proposed was the delay of 
red tape —the natural ccnsequeuce of the absence u^Eiphfn- 
of a clear mind and a firm will. But lie was in stone’s posi- 
a very difficult position. Ho was not a soldier. lon ' 

And although he would unhesitatingly have regarded the 
scruples of Major Follett, unsupported by higher authority, ho 
could not treat with contempt the weighty support given to 
those scruples by the officer who was Commander-in-Chief of 
the armies serving in India. Unwillingly, then, and solely in 
deference to the strong opinion expressed by Sir Henry Somer- 
set, Lord Elphinstono consented to the delay. 
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A few days proved how true had been his judgment. On 
the 7th of July, Major Follott convb ted himself and 
July. the chief who supported him of a hasty and ]>re- 
mature decision. On the 7th of July that officer 
to Lord 1 : 1 - wrote to Lord Elphinstone,* declared that it was per- 
v!ev\s.° ne S fectly feasible to leave Aurangabad, and announced 
his intention to march for Man on the 10th, leaving 
a troop of cavalry and two guns for the protection of the 
Aurangabad can tonment. 

Lord Elphinstone promptly requested Sir Henry Somerset 
to confirm this change of feeling by cancelling his previous 
orders. This was, in effect, carried out. 

The force led by Colonel C. S. Stuart of the Bombay arm}% 
who joined it on tbo 8th, quitted Aurangabad on 
Coi or. ei the 12th, too late to prevent the mutinies at Man 

foeomSand 3 and Indur, but not loo late, under the guidance of 
Bet^outfor 114 Colonel Durand, who joined it at Asirgarh, to 
Asirgarh. restore British authority in central India. To the 
further movements of this column I shall return in 
a subsequent chapter. Its march beyond the Bombay frontier 
was due solely to Lord Elphinstone.f Had he been unfettered, 
and had its first commander been a man after his own heart, it 



* It is probable that Major Follett s change of opinion was due to the receipt 
of a despatch from Colonel Durand addressed to Mr. Plowden, aud sent through 
the officer commanding at Aurangabad. This letter contained convincing 
proofs of the necessity of promptly advancing. 

f “ I quite agree with you,” wrote Lord Elphinstone to Colonel Durand, the 
27th of July, “in regretting the delay which took place in the advance of the 
force. You cannot have written more strongly than I have upon the subject, 
but there was a strong counter-prejudice on the part of the officers on the spot, 
every one of whom declared that the departure of the column from Aurangabad 
would be the signal of a general rising. I from the first recommended that 
the mutinous troops should be disarmed and dismounted. But this was considered 
inexpedient. It was represented that it was not so much the troops but the 

whole population was against us. Mr. , the Deputy Commissioner in North 

Barar, who is reckoned a very good officer, said that there were, I am afraid to 
say how many, armed Musalmans in his district, who would rise the moment 

the column was ordered to move. Colonel , who commands the Madras 

cavalry regiment at , said it was utterly impossible to send half his 

regiment over to Aurangabad, as the people in that neighbourhood would 
attack the station.” It is immensely to the credit of Lord Elphinstone that, 
in spite of these and many similar reports from district officers, aud of the 
opposition referred to in the text, he should have persevered in urging the 
forward movement. lie was, in fact, one of tho few men in high position 
in India who realised how the mutiny should be met. 
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would have taken place in time to prevent much evil in central 
India. 

But the despatch of Colonel Stuart's column to central India 
was not the onl v aid proffered by the Bombay Presidency for 
the suppression of the mutiny. I have already alluded to tho 
splendid self-abnegation by which the province of Sindh was 
denuded for the benefit of the Panjab. Again, the western 
Presidency was prompt to comply with the indent made upon it 
by Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Governor-General’s agent in 
liajputand.* The greater part of the garrison of Disa, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse aitillery, one regiment and one 
squadron of native light cavalry, a detachment (four hundred 
men) of the 83rd, and a detachment of the 12th 
Native Infantry, was formed into a movable column, Lord 
and placed at the disposal of George Lawrence, just 
then nominated Brigadier- General in Eajputana. column at^ 
Lord Elpliinstone was prompt to confirm this of Colonel 
arrangement — an arrangement which gave General Lawrence. 
Lawrence a power, exercised with remarkable ability 
and judgment, to maintain order in a country ruled over by the 
great Kajput chiefs, f Further, on the 23rd of July, four 
companies of the 86th Iiegiment were ^ent from Maligaou to 
join Colonel Stuart’s column on its way to Mau. Marching 
direct by the Bombay road, they did not join till after that 
column had arrived at Mau. 

Whilst Lord Elphinstone was thus actively employing a 
policy of aggressive defence alike to keep the evil 
from his own borders and to crush it in the provinces tomsT Dp ~ 
beyond them, the spirit which had worked so much gjjjjny tins 
mischief in the north-west suddenly raised its head suiency. re 
on his very hearth. The first symptoms of mutiny 
in the Bombay Presidency broke out shortly afier the march of 
the columns whose movements I have just recorded. 

The southern Maratha country comprises the territory 
between Satarah and the Madras Presidency to tho The soutiem 
north and south, and between the Nizam’s dominions MarStM 
and the western ghats to the east and west. It has couutr} » 
an area of fourteen thousand square miles and a population of 
about three millions, for the most part of pure itsarej 
Maratha blood. Within this country are the two 



* Yol. III. page 170. 



t Vide pages 171 to 174, Yol. III. 
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eollectorates, Belgaon and Dharwar, the native state Kolhapur, 
and numerous small semi-independent states, each 
with an annual revenue rising up to, but in no case 
exceeding, fifty thousand pounds. In 1857 the 
principal of these were Sangli, Miraj, Savanur, Ku rand war, 
Jamkhandi, Xargund, and. M ml hoi. 

Of this important country the Collector and Magistrate of 
Belgaon, Mr. George Berkeley Seton-Karr, had 
political charge. Mr. Seton-Karr possessed remark- 
able natural abilities, and these had been developed 
by an education which had continued up to the 
date of which I am writing. He was a firm advocate for the 
rights of native prinees, for continuing to them the power to 
adopt, for interfering as little as possible with their customs 
which, however little understood by Europeans, were harmless 
in themselves, and which were hallowed by the practice of 
ages. lie was one of those men who, whilst possessed of a firm 
and decided character, yet preferred to try to their fullest 
extent the arts of persuasion before having recourse to intimi- 
dation or violence. 

The internal condition of the southern Maratha country when 
Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it in May 1856, 
just twelve months prior to the revolt, was one of 
brooding discontent. The annexation by the 
Government of India of Barar and of Oudh had 
been in the one case followed, in the other preceded, 
by an Act known as Act XL of 1852, under the operation of 
which an liiam Commission was empowered to call 
upon all landed proprietors to produce the title-deeds 
of their estates. A new tribunal had, under this 
Act, been invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of property. The holders of estates, careless and improvi- 
dent, unacquainted with law, and accustomed to consider that 
thirty years’ possession conferred an irrefragable title, had 
failed in many in>tances to preserve the most valid muniments 
of their estates. In some cases, indeed, no muniments had ever 
existed. Chiefs who, in the anarchy which prevailed in India 
subsequent to the death of Aurangzib, had won their estates 
by the sword, had not been careful to fence them iu with a 
paper barrier — in that ago utterly valueless — but they had 
transmitted to their descendants the arms and the retainers 
who had constituted their right to possession, and with whoso 
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aid they had learned to consider mere titles superfluous, as 
without it they were contemptible. In other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the general scramble 
which preceded the downhill of the Peshwa’s 
Government, had transmitted their acquisitions 
to their children, fortified by no better titles than 
entries in the village account-books. To both these 
classes the Inam Commission had been a com- 
mission simply of confiscation. In the southern Maratha 
country the titles of thirty-five thousand estates, large and 
small, had been called for by the new tribunal. In twenty-one 
thousand cases that tribunal had pronounced sentences of con- 
fiscation. Thousands of other landowners, still unevicted, 
looked on in dismay, tremblingly awaiting the sentence which 
was to add their wail of distress and resentment to that of 
their impoverished neighbours.* Can it be wondered at, then, 
that Mr. Seton-Karr, when ho assumed charge under 
these circumstances in May 1S5G, found the native 
landowners of the Southern Maratha country in a 
state of moody discontent, which was pre vented from bursting 
into open disaffection only by a sense of the utter hopelessness 
of success ? 

But another cause increased, even intensified, the discontent, 
and, by its connection with the religious feelings of 
all classes, added greatly to the danger of the situa- adopuon, 1 ° f 
tion. Of all the rights devolving upon a Hindu 
landowner, the right to adopt is at once the most cherished and 
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* In writing thus of the feelings of the actual landowners, I am far from 
desiring to say a siugle word against the inquiries instituted by the Inam 
Commission. I wish to record only the discontent of the men who actually 
possessed the laud when the inquiry' was ordered. I admit not only that the 
Government was perfectly justified" in ordering that inquiry, but that it was 
demanded by thousands who had been violently and, iii some cases, fraudulently 
dispossessed of their hereditary acres during the period antecedent to the fail 
of the Peshwa. The Inam Commission rendered substantial justice to these 
men. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that forty years had elapsed 
since the dominions of the Peshwa had been brought under British sway, and 
that during those years, and, in many cases, during many anteeedeut years, 
the landowners who felt aggrieved by the action of the Inam Commission had 
enjoyed and transmitted to their children the estates which their fathers had 
gained. The long possession gave them in their eyes a better right than any 
which could be urged by the descendants of the men who had been dispossessed. 
No wonder, then, from their point of view, the Inam Commission was an 
instrument of tyranny. 
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the most sacred. It is an observance enjoined upon him by 
his religion. Should he fail to beget a child, he is bound to 
provide for himself an heir by adoption. On the child so 
adopted he bestows all the care and the affection ordinarily 
. . ^ lavished on the offspring of love. Taught by his 
rite nfccssary religion to believe that his own happiness in the 
nintti other world depends npon the transmission to the 
adopted son of the inheritance of his fathers, he is 
ever careful to iustil into his mind that he actually is of the 
family, and Avill be, after his death, the representative of its 
traditions and its honours. The idea that he might die lieirless 
is to the Hindu landowner not blessed with offspring an ever- 
present canker-worm. It is sufficient to make him mood}", de- 
spairing, miserable. The prohibition to find for himself such 
an heir might even make him reckless. 

But the Anglo-Indian Government had, in many instances, 
The policy pronounced such a prohibition. The policy of 
of Lora du- absorption adopted by Lord Dalhousie had shown 
no respect for the principle of adoption. Under 
its action large states had been absorbed, and the power to 
adopt had been denied to lesser landowners. This 
exerciseof refusal had been extended to the landowners of the 
this rite t > southern Mardtha country — amongst others, to the 
tuJuh iJfe! en " important chief of Nargund. The prohibition pro- 
duced consternation. The effeminate early training 
of the Hindu upper classes often rendered it absolutely necessary 
to employ the rite of adoption to prevent the extinction of a 
family. The custom had been hallowed by time. The pro- 
hibition of it by a paramount power, alien in race and faith, 
could be attributed only to greed for the land. When, then, 
the prohibition was extended, and the landowners saw family 
after family disappear, a great fear fell upon them. They felt, 
(me and all, that their turn would come ; that their names, too, 
would perish ; that none would succeed to com- 
dfS by°this meraorate their deeds and the deeds of their ancestors, 
refusal. and to appease their manes by yearly celebrations. 

In the common despair old feuds were laid aside, 
hereditary enmity was forgotten. A common dread produced 
a common sympathy, and the indignation or alarm of each was 
supported and increased by the sense that it was shared by all. 
For the moment, indeed, the aggrieved landowners had no 
thought to combine against the British Government. But 
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though' tranquillity prevailed, it was not tho'tranquillity which 
is based upon contentment. The landowners were tranquil 
simply because successful revolt seemed impossible. The 
British authority seemed too firmly fixed to be easily shaken. 
But, were it to be shaken, it was always possible, considering 
the intense and widespread discontent of the landowners, that 
their hopeless apathy might become the audacity of despair. 

Such was the state of the southern Maratlia country when, 
in May, 185G, Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it. 

But a few weeks elapsed before his experienced g^fthe°rn the 
mind had mastered the causes of the discontent Maratw 
which he found everywhere prevailing. It was Maykas!}, 
difficult, even for a man who condemned the policy 
of the Government and who sympathised with the native 
landowners, to allay it. lie found, in fact, that in almost 
every instance the landowners had been grievously wronged. 
The influential chief of Nargund had been denied the rights of 
adoption in terms which — owing to the fanltiness of the trans- 
lation of the original English — added insult to injury. Other 
laudowners of ancient lineage, and possessing weight in the 
country, were found by Mr. Seton-Karr estranged from their 
loyalty by the causes to which I have adverted — the Inani 
Commission and the withholding of the right of adoption — and 
plunged in moody mistrust of the Guvernment. It was not in 
the power of Mr. Seton-Karr to carry out the only 
act which would have restored confidence — to 
moderate the action of the Iuam Commission and powers, in re- 
to restore the right of adoption. Nor, conciliatory 
and sympathising as he was, was he more able to restricted; 
reconcile the native chiefs and landowners to the 
new order which bad to them all the effects of a revolution. 
But all that an earnest and high-minded man could 
do he did. He visiied every landowner. Their aifhis SJ ? 9 
individual characters lie carefully studied. To fl ^ e t J ce ^ 
their complaints he listened with patience. He met discontented, 
them generally with such explanations of the policy 
of the Government as might remove misapprehension as to its 
general intention ; whilst in cases of individual ^ ^ 

hardship — which he was powerless to remedy — ho confidence^ 
endeavoured to soothe the sense of hardness and the land- 
injustice by kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way he won their confidence. He made the landowners 
vol. v. " C 
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feel that in the highest official in the province they had a real 
friend. More it was impossible for him to effect. Regard for 
the individual in no way obliterated resentment at the action 
of the Government. A sense of deep injury still continued to 
rankle in each breast. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 21st of May, 1857, 
the news of the mutiny at Mi rath and Dehli reached 
duee<i hTthe Belgaon. The effect of this news, and of the worse 
Maratha tidings which continued to follow, upon the peoples 
^he^evoU^at °f ^ 1G southern Maratha country, was electric. The 
Mirath. Muhammadans were at once aroused to an intense 
pitch of excitement. The Hindus, on the oilier 
hand, were far more reticent, and for some time concealed their 
inner feelings by an impassive exterior. British authority 
seemed so firmly rooted in the countiy that they nesitated to 
believe that it could be suddenly destroyed. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was fully alive to the dangers of the crisis. 

The force at Belgaon consisted of one regiment of 
Mr 6 at native infantry, the 29th, a weak battery of Euro- 
Karr^s- pean artillery, and the depot of the G4th Foot. 
inadequate . 7 composed of about thirty men fit for duty, guarding 
upwards of four hundred women and children be- 
longing to that regiment. Exclusive of the artillery, not more 
than a hundred Europeans fit to carry arms could be mustered 
in the place ; whilst between Belgaon and Puna and Sholapur 
there were more than two thousand native, and only a hundred 
and twenty European, soldiers. The defences of Belgaon con- 
sisted of a fort nearly a mile in circumference, the ramparts of 
which, unrepaired for years, presented breaches in several 
places. Jn a militaiy point of view the place was, in fact, un- 
tenable, but it had, nevertheless, to be regarded as the sole 
refuge for the European non-combatants, consisting of some 
five hundred including children. Belgaon was the 
Lesfer. 1 head-quarters of the southern division of the army, 
and Major-General Lester had arrived there on the 
11th of May to assume that command. Mr. Seton-Karr at once 
placed himself in communication with that officer, and, under 
Lis direction, such improvements as in so brief a time were 
practicable were made to the defences. 

An emissary During the week or two following, the unusual 
ti^e'nortL° m exa ^ tat ^ 0n °f the Muhammadans alone gave evi- 
denco of the effect produced by the bad news from 
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tbo nor tli- west. But in tho early part of June Mr. Seton- 

Karr discovered that an emissary from that part of India 
had arrivod somo days before, and that ho had been in daily 
communication with the Muhammadan leaders. Prompt to act 
in the presence of real danger, as he was slow to use violence 
when tho end could be accomplished by peaceable 
means, Mr. Seton-Karr caused this intruder to be tested, 
arrested and confined. He did not act one minute 
too soon. Tho Sipahis, many of them natives of Oudh, had 
for somo days previous displayed an unaccustomed insolence. 
It had become hourly moro and more evident that they sym- 
pathised with tho action of their brethren in the north, and that 
they would grasp at an opportunity to follow their example. 
In the proportion in which their insolence displayed itself did 
tho peril of Mr. Seton-Ivarr’s position increase. It was still 
further augmented by the action of Nana Sahib at Kanlipur 
towards the end of June. To understand this it is 
requisite only to remember that Nana Sahib claimed ^ f e ^^ ns ^ f ip 
to be, and in the eyes of his countrymen aetuall} 7 the southern 
was the adopted heir of the last of the Posh was ; Jitefe to 
and that some of tho most important estates in the iMmi Suhib. 
southern Maratha country— the estates of Sangli, of 
Jamkhandi, of Mi raj, and of Kurandwar — were held by branches 
of the great Patwardhan family, the most illustrious of the 
dependants of the Peshwa. The fact that Nana Sahib was 
married to the first cousin of the chief of Sangli; that his most 
active lieutenant was that chiefs nncle; and that the chief 
himself, on the verge of his majority, had evinced a taste for 
low and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of the position. 

There were other chiefs whose discontent was hardly less 
formidable. Prominent amongst these were the T} ^ ^ 
Desai of Nipani, a small fortress built on the tentoubo" 
model of Bkaratpur, forty-five miles from Belgaon — ^pdni° f 
a chieftain who had lost a large portion of his 
estates under the operation of the Inara Commission, who was 
known to bo disaffected, and whose disaffection would cut off 
communications with Bombay ; the Desai of Jamboti — a 
chieftain whose family, settled for many generations of J;Jrabot i 
amongst the forests which stretch onwards from 
the Ghats, had come to be regarded as the natural lords of the 
wild population of the jungles, and who, in his own person, 

e 2 
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had been reduced to penury by the action of the same 
arbitrary tribunal. The temper of this chieftain had been 
soured by his misfortunes. lie had little to lose, everything 
to gain, by rebellion. It was in his power to draw after him 
a large portion of the jungle population, and by their means to 
sever the communications of the British with the sea. Not 
less dangerous was the adopted son of the late Desai of Kittur. 

The retainers of this family, twenty-four years 
° 1 ur ' previously, had crowned a rash insuirection by a 

gallant defence of "their fort, only twenty-six miles from 
Belgaon, in the siege of which a political agent of that day 
had fallen. The lust representative of the race was then 
living as a pensioner upon the bounty of his father-in-law, 
commanding in his fallen state the sympathies of the whole 
Lingayat population. He, too, had nothing to lose, every- 
thing "to hope, from rebellion. His father-in-law the Desai of 
Wantmuri, though a cautious and prudent man, 
Waijtmurf, did not possess the strength of character to resist 
extraordinary pressure placed upon him by his co- 
religionists. Add to these the chief of Nargiind, connected 
with some of the most powerful families in the 
jwt* southern Maratha country, and known to be 
Xargiind, thoroughly disaffected; add, moreover, that the 
population, naturally turbulent and warlike, had 
retained the arms which had all but gained empire for the 
Marathas ; and the reader may gather some idea 
£i.Kn. Ppre " of the position which, difficult in May, became 
dangerous in the early part of June, and threatening 
as every day witnessed a closer approach to the advent of 
July. 

For long Mr. Seton-Karr met the increasing danger from the 
resources suggested to him by his long experience, 
Mr. Seton- and by liis thorough acquaintance with native 
S^tended character. But as time went on, each post bunging 
P”** rs ^ nd with it intelligence of further outbreaks in the 
biiay. provinces of the north-west, that gentleman deemed 
it at last his duty to bring the situation of the 
provinces under the eyes of the Government of Bombay. Ho 
did this on the 20th of June. Cognisant, however, of the 
great difficulties which Lord Elphinstone had to encounter, of 
the unselfish foresight which had induced that heroic man to 
denude his own Presidency that he might crush rebellion upon 
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its borders, Mr. Seton-Karr did not ask for aid, material or 
other. He merely asked that his own powers might bo ex- 
tended. Ho asked, in fact, that tho entire responsibility of 
meeting and encountering the crisis might be cast on him alone. 
It was a noble request ; especially noble at that 
crisis ; especially noble considering the resources at | s I, ^ 0 rcq ' l - e& . t 
his disposal — a native regiment in a state of veiled with! UIMU 
rebellion, a weak battery of artillery, about a 
hundred Europeans — to meet tho rebellion which might occur 
at any moment. The request was complied with. 

Free now to act, Mr. Seton-Karr developed his plan. The 
use of force was out of the question. The only possible policy 
was conciliation. In carrying this out Mr. Seton- 
Karr enjoyed advantages which would have been J r n ? f ^ d ^ s 1Iy 
denied to many men. During the year immediately plans * 
preceding tho mutiny ho had carefully cultivated 
friendly relations with the chiefs. Over the minds of man}?' he 
had acquired an extraordinary ascendancy. This ascendancy he 
now tested— and in the most eases with the happiest results. 
Valuable information was placed at his disposal ; the inter- 
communication of the disaffected was prevented ; a vigilant 
watch upon their movements was secured. In this way, and 
by a show of confidence towards all, by impressing 
upon each chief the idea that his neighbour was £i ns 
loyal, and by tho expression of a confidence, really of the 
felt, that the scare would soon pass away, leaving 
tho British complete master of the situation, Mr. Seton-Karr 
succeeded in staving off tho fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion. 

Difficulties, however, continued to increase. On the 31st of 
July the 27 th Native Infantry mutinied at Kolhapur, 
plundered the treasury, and, after murdering such 
officers as fell in their way, set off' for tho Ghats. 

Kolhapur is sixty-five miles from Belgaon. Communications 
between the 27th Regiment and the 29th at the 
latter place had been frequent. At Dharwar, Sf, Aspect 
forty- two miles from Belgaon in a direction opposite toBeigiton 
to that of Kolhapur, tho 28th Regiment had been and 
for some lime on the very verge of revolt. Mr. Seton-Karr 
was thus occupying a position between one station where the 
garrison had just mutinied, and another the garrison of which 
was on the verge of mutiny — the troops at the central point 
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■being also infected. It happened, however, that the native 
officer of the 29th — the regiment stationed at Belgaon — who was 
the secret leader of the disaffected, one Thakur Singh, was known 
to Mr. Seton-Kan*. That gentleman at once, and 
before the news of the mutiny at Kolhapur was 
generally known at Belgaon, entered into communi- 
cation regarding this native officer with General 
Lester. To arrest him might have precipitated a 
calamity. It was more easy to deviso a pretext to 
remove him honourably from the station. Such a 
pretext was soon found. Two companies of the 
29th, that of Thakur Singh being one of them, were 
ordered on command to Badarni, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of the Nizam’s 
dominions. The two companies set out on the morning of the 
2nd August, still ignorant of the mutiny at Kolhapur. When 
the tidings of that mutiny reached the sipahis left behind at 
Belgaon they were too disconcerted by the absence 
of their leader to act on the moment. The opportune 
seizure and the condign punishment of an emissary 
from Jamkhandi who had come to incite them to an immediate 
outbreak, awed them into still longer inaction. 

The danger, however, was by no means removed. Con- 
currently with the events I have just related, Mr. 
theMuhSi-° f Seton-Karr discovered a plot of the Muhammadan 
madanppu- population of Belgaon. He soon found that this 
BelgL? conspiracy had its ramifications at Kohlapur, at 
Haidarabad, and at Puna, and that its outbreak was 
to be signalled by the seizure of Belgaon itself. The arrest of 
one of the chief conspirators at Puna seemed likely to pre- 
cipitate the outbreak. Mr. Seton-Karr, therefore, no sooner 
received information of this event, than he secured 
Nb.Giedby the local leaders at Belgaon, all of whom he had 
carefully watched. The evidence regarding somo 
of these proved defective, and they were discharged. 
But the principal conspirator was convicted on the clearest 
evidence, and ho was blown from a gun in company with the 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of. 

Three days before this execution — the 10th of August— a 
small detachment of European troops arrived to reassure the 
authorities at Belgaon. Another detachment went on to pro- 
duce^ a similar good effect in Dharwar. General Lester at 
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onco proceeded to repress the rising mutinous spirit of the 
29tk Native Infantry. Five men of that regiment 
were tried, one of them was condemned to death, ^-in force- 3 1 ° f 
tho remainder were transported for life. Taking m<n,s 
advantage of tho good effect produced by these General 
proceedings, Air. Seton-Karr began the work of (be 

disarming the district, including the towns of Bel- iii-feeiing in 
gaon and Shahpur. On the 24th of August a further Snv"r? ml 
reinforcement arrived in tho shape of a detach- 
ment of tho SGth Foot. Its presence, combined with other pre- 
c mt ion ary measures he had taken, enabled Mr. Seton-Karr to 
steer his state bark through tho great Muhammadan festival of 
tho Muharram * without disturbance — and, for a lime, the 
Europeans in the southern Maratha country felt that they could 
breathe freely. 

Mr. Seton-Karr had thus succeeded, by a combination of 
firmness and tact, the result of good judgment 
directing intimate acquaintance with the native Review of 
character, in guiding the territories committed to M®seton- S ° f 
his charge through the most dangerous crisis of tho Karr’s mea- 
mutiny. Considering the previous discontent of the relStfof that 
chiefs and landowners, the fact that ho w r as supported success, 
by no force, that he had only his own energies upon 
which to rely, this result will ever be quoted as a marvellous 
instance of skilful management of men. It is not too much to 
say that a single false step would have produced the most 
fatal consequences. Not only would it have involved tho 
southern Maratha country in revolt, but it would have kindled 
a flame which would have spread throughout the dominions of 
the Nizam. Had Mr. Seton-Karr diverged, but for one day, 
from the line of vigilant forbearance which he had laid down 
as his policy; had he hurried the ill-disposed into open in- 
surrection by any unguarded word of suspicion or slight; or 
had he encouraged their designs by supineness, a great calamily 
would have been inevitable. Unhappily, sub- 
sequent events proved only too truly the truth of The truth of 

,i ■ , . wi . J 47 , . . the argument 

this assertion. When m an evil moment, to be proved by 
related hereafter, the charge of political affairs was even C is ,ueut 
removed from the hands of Mr. Seton-Karr to those 

* The “ Muharram ” is the name of the first Muhammadan month, held 
sacred on account of the death of Husain , son of Ah', who was killed by Yazld , 
near Kufd , in the pashalic of Baghdad. 
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of an officer distasteful, from his previous connection with the 
Indrn Commission, to the chiefs and landowners, one month did 
not elapse before the rebellion, no longer controlled by good 
management, began its course with murder. All honour, then, 
to the wise and far-seeing officer who kept it within bounds 
when its outburst would have been far more dangerous.* 

Before returning to Bombay, I must ask the reader to 
accompany me for a brief period to Kolhapur. The 
ipur * state of this name, ruled over by the descendants of 
Si'vciji, had up to the year 1842 suffered from continuous dis- 
order and misrule. To such an extent had the evil proceeded, 
that in the year I have mentioned the British 
hi-tury. vi ° US Government was forced to interfere and to nominate 
a minister to introduce order and good governm mt. 
The efforts made in that direction by this enlightened n an, a 
Brahman named Daji Krishna Pandit, to deprive the corrupt 
party in the state of their illicit gains, provoked a rebellion. 
This rebellion having been suppressed, the British Government 
assumed the direct administration of tho state during the 
minority of the Bajah. Within this period, which did not 
expire till 1SG2, the forts of every description were dismantled, 
and the system of hereditary garrison was abolished; the native 



* The Government of Bombay was not insensible to Mr. Seton-Karr’s great 
merits. On the 14th of September, 1857, he was informed that “ the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council considers that in a conjunction of great 
anxiety and danger you have displayed a calmness, an energy, and a foresight 
which* entitle you to the thanks and commendations of Government.” Again, 
« the judicions arrangements made by yon have amply secured the future 
tranquillity of the southern Mardtha country.” These and other commenda- 
tions were repeated and confirmed by Lord Elph instone in letters under his 
own hand, in which he alludes to “ the marked ability and success ” with which 
Mr. Seton-Karr had performed his duties. In his published minute on dis- 
tinguished services rendered during the mutiny, Lord Elphinstone placed 
Mr. Seton-Karrs nam e third on the list of those who had deserved well of 
their country. The honour was the more marked, because, as Lord Canning 
observed, every recommendation from Lord Elphinstone carried double weight 
from the fact, that out of the many who had rendered important services in 
western India he selected only a few names for mention. Fet, strange as it 
may appear, when so many were decorated, Mr. Seton-Karr received neither 
honours nor reward. He returned to England towards the end of 1800, his 
proud nature suffering from the unmerited slight which had been cast upon 
him. In less than two years he died, conscious that he had performed a great 
service which his country had failed to recognise. 
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military force was disbanded, and a local corps, officered by 
three English officers, was substituted for it. These ^ f 
measures, especially those for the disarmament of tSLoatcnt 
their forts and the disbandment of their native force, 
though in view of the many previous rebellions 
absolutely necessary, had been regarded with great disfavour 
by the higher orders in Kolhapur, and had tended not a little 
to the unpopularity of the paramount power. 

Such was the state of affairs in the province when the mutiny 
broke out at Mirath. Hopes and wishes similar to ^ ^ 
those which I have described as actuating tho lu'rhh 1 
Muhammadan population of the Belgaon district, at J-offiar 
once took possession of tho minds of their neighbours v "‘ apur * 
in Kolhapur. To a people accustomed to revolt, living on the 
memories of plunder and corruption, and hating orderly govern- 
ment, the occasion seemed singularly favourable. Tho town 
of Kolhapur is distant only sixty-five miles from Belgaon. It 
was garrisoned by one native regiment, the 27th, 
and by tho local corps raised on the disbandment of K«SpSr? f 
tho native force. There were no European troops 
nearer than Belgaon, and it was impossible to spare any from 
that place. Satarah was eighty-one miles to tho north, and 
Puna, whence European a;d was alone possible, seventy-ono 
miles further. The political superintendent of Kolhapur was 
Colonel Manghan. Major Holland commanded the 27th Native 
Infantry, Captain Schneider tho local corps. 

I have already stated* that communications between the 
27th Native Infantry at Kolhapur, the 29th at 
Belgaon, and the 28th at Dharwar, had been frequent ^giments* at 3 
during the months of June and July. Supported, as the various 
they were, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost communkate* 
openly by the disaffected Muhammadan populations, 
these three regiments had the game in their own hands. Con- 
certed and simultaneous action was only necessary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this eventful period, the conspirators failed in this Throne bIot 
essential particular. It would seem that they plan, 
reckoned without the telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to rise on a settled date, they arranged that the example should 
be set by Kolhapur, and followed at once by Belgaon and 
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Dhanvar. The 27tli Native Infantry accordingly rose on the 
31st of July at Kolhapur. But for the telegraph the regiment 
at Belgaon would have received by express intelligence of the 
movement, and have followed the example. But the telegraph 
forestalled their express. And Mr. Seton-Karr, using his 
priority of news with judgment, averted, as wo have seen, the 
calamity from that place. 

But the mutiny at Kolhapur was a reality. During the 
night of the 31st of July the 27th rose in arms and 
KoiilSpfir! detailed parties to attack their officers’ bungalows. 

The native adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu hawaldar 
ran to give warning only just in time to permit the ladies to 
escape from their houses before the Sipahiscame up and poured 
volleys into them. Some of the officers nobly endeavoured to 
bring back the rebels to their duty, but their efforts were vain. 
The tieasury and the bazaar were plundered, and riot reigned 
supreme. Three officers who had escaped into the country were 
shot and thrown into the river. The remainder took refuge 
in the Residency, about a mile from the cantonment, but near 
the lines of the Kolhapur local regiment, which happily re- 
mained loyal.* 

The news of this disaster reached Bombay by telegraph. 

Lord Elpliinstone acted with promptitude and 
6to^edes hin " decision. It happened that Colonel G. Le Grand 
patches Le Jacob, a man of the old heroic type, ready in 
to™dhdpfir, council, prompt and decisive in action, had but just 
Character of returned to Bombay from a command in the Persian 
Jacob?” 4 campaign. He was about to start for Puna under 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, when the 
telegram from Kolhapur was placed in the hands of the Governor. 

Lord Elphinstone at once sent for Jacob ; told him 
giveiTto him. that had occurred at Kolhapur ; that he would 
receive orders from the Commander-in-Chief to take 
command of the troops in that quarter. He added that he was 
well aware that there were no troops to bo depended upon, 
except perhaps the local regiments; but that he would receive 
special powers, and was to do the best he could.* ^ 

♦ Western India before and during the Mutinies, by Major-General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

t The final orders to Colonel Jacob were not issued till the following day, 
as Lord Elphinstone wished, before their issue, to receive a reply to a telegram 
he had sent to Kolhapur. As no reply came, the orders were at once issued. 
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Colonel Jacob set out at once, saw the Commancler-in-Chie{ 
at Puna, pushed on then to Satarah, and found 
there a troop of horse artillery and dragoons. The ^£ ob6ets 
rainy season was at its height, the track between 
Satarah an 1 Kolhapur was composed of the black soil in which, 
during the monsoon, horses not un frequently sank up to their 
girtlis, and wheels to their axles ; there were several 
rivers and streams un bridged and unfordable. Still, of diffi?Es 
time was everything. Colonel Jacob then pushed on 
two guns with double allowance of men and horses, and riding 
forward himself with a few men of the Southern Maratha Horse, 
a loyal and capable regiment, reached Kolhapur on the 14th of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters been progressing in Kolhapur ? 
There, according to all probabilities, thero would 
have been little to check the victorious progress of 
the rebels! Thanks to their delays and to the Themuti- 
prompt action of Colonel Maughan, it had happened m.-anwhiio 
otherwise. The Sipahis, greed}" of plunder, went been cheeked 
first to pillage the treasury and sack the station. jLughan. 1 
Then, and then only, did they mako their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed those -gates. The Sipahis, not caring to 
attempt to force them, took up a rather formidable position 
outside, close to the gates, in a small outwork where the Kajah’s 
hoises and menagerie were kept. Here they maintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by him to dislodge them. 

It would seem that from this time the greater part of the 
regiment returned to its allegiance. This movement 
was probably hastened by the knowledge, brought tkei? C dSt" ; 
to the Sipahis by some of their still recalcitrant 
comrades, that the passes to the coast had been occupied by 
Europeans landed on the coast by the splendid exertions of the 
Indian Navy. This is certain, that the recalcitrant Sipahis 
were checked in this way; that the greater number betook 



‘They were,” writes Sir G. Le G. Jacob, “brief and satisfactory. ‘I am 
aware,’ said Lord Elphinstone, * that in a crisis like this, a person on the spot 
ought to be the best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to master. I have 
confidence in your judgment ; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my full support.’ ” — Western India , by Sir G. Le Jacob. 
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themselves to the jungles; whilst the minority, about forty in 
number, returning to Kolhapur, reoocupied the outwork close to 
the town. But the garrison of the town had in the meantime 
been reinforced. Lieutenant Kerr, of the Southern Maratha 
Horse, had inarched a detachment of that regiment from 
Satarah — a distance of eighty-one miles — without a halt. The 
rebels were at once attacked, on the 10th of August, in their 
outwork, some of their own comrades joining in the 
minder are attack. They made a desperate defence— but, a 
attacked and sccre t entrance to the outwork having been pointed 
out to Lieutenant Kerr, that gallant officer dashed 
in, followed by horsemen whom he had caused to dismount, and 
fought his way to the interior of the building. At the same 
time, Lieutenant Innes, with a party of the 27th, took the 
rebels in the rear. These two attacks decided the affair; but so 
desperate had been the defence, that of the forty rebels three 
only escaped wounds or death.* 

When, then, Colonel Le G. Jacob reached Kolhapur, he fouucl 
that the mutiny had been quelled. Some forty of the most 
rebellious men of the 27th Native Infantry had been killed in 
fair fight; a larger number was in the jungles; but still the 
great bulk of the regiment was doing its duty, and there was no 
evidence against any man of it. 

Three days after his arrival, Colonel Jacob was reinforced by 
the two horse-ariillery guns he had sent on from 
raises to^dis- Satarah, and about a hundred men of the 2nd 
arm the 27th Europeans from the coast — the same who had so 
infmtV opportunely occupied the passes. With so small a 
force at his disposal, he felt it would be impossible 
to act against the insurgents unless he should decide, before 
acting, to disarm the regiment whose conduct had been so 
suspicions. On the one hand was the danger of his being 
attacked before his force should gather further strength, or of 
the mutineers marching away with their aims; on the other, 
the chance of the men who were still loyal, those of the local 
corps especially, yielding to the temptation to join their 
countrymen. It was a balance of risks and probabilities. 
Many men would have preferred to wait. But Jacob was, as I 
have said, a man of the old heroic type, and, feeling the 



♦ Jacob’s Western India. Lieutenant Eerr received the Victoria Cross for 
his conduct on this occasion. 
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importance of striking the first blow, be determined to disarm 
the men of the 27th Native Infantry. 

He disarmed them on the morning of the 18th of August. 
Under his orders were twenty-five European gunners, 
with two guns and two howitzers; ninety men of them. arms 
the 2nd Europeans ; one hundred and eighty men 
of the Southern Maratha Horse ; and three hundred and fifty 
men of the local corps. These were drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on the part of the 
rebels. 

But they made no resistance. They piled their arms in silence. 
The investigation which followed brought to light 
many hidden springs of the movement. It had Remarks on 
been intended, it was discovered, to delay the ti!*pr^pt° f 
mutiny till the 10th of August; but the action of action of the 
the Jew native adjutant on the 31st of July, in S"ritSand 
sending away his family, aroused suspicion, and o2kcrs - 
prompted a sudden and ill-matured rising. This 
premature movement ruined the plot. Acting hurriedly and 
without concert with their brethren at Belgaon and Dharwiir, 
the mutineers acted without plan or settled purpose. It 
required, then, only energy to baffle them, and that energy was 
conspicuous in the conduct, of all the European officers con- 
cerned, in the conduct alike of Lord Elphinstone at Bombay, of 
Maughan, of Kerr, of Innes, in defence and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking the decisive blow. 

I ask the reader to return with me now to Bombay. Until 
the approach of the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram there had been no apprehensions of Bombay, 
an outbreak in that city. The Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Forjett, a gentleman who, born and bred in India, 
knew the natives thoroughly, had deemed it sufficient, when 
the news of the massacre of Kanhpiir reached 
Bombay, to obtain permission to incorporate into 
the police a body of fifty mounted Europeans. He 
reasoned justly that, as the Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand, it would be folly to 
trust implicitly to the fidelity of the native police. 

It may be fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the direction of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct depended the safety of the importont town of 
Bombay at this critical juncture. 
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Tlie commander of the military forces was Brigadier-General 
Sliortt of the Bombay army. General Shortt was 
sborit. au officer of capacity and intelligence. He thoroughly 

understood the native soldier. He was quick to 
decide on an emergency and prompt to carry his decision into 
execution. In a word, he was an officer thoroughly to he 
depended upon in danger, a tower of strength to the Govern- 
ment in the crisis which was then impending. 

The Superintendent of Police, Mr. C. Forjett, was * one of 
r For'ett the mos ^ remarkable men brought to the front by 
r " ° rje * the events of 1857. I have already stated that he 
was born and bred in India. When the mutiny broke out, ho 
was in the very prime of manhood. He was so 
quiremlntT thoroughly acquainted with all the dialects of all 
the languages of western and southern India, that it 
was easy for him to pass himself off as a native upon the most 
astute of natives. Mr. Forjett gave an extraordinary proof of 
this talent immediately prior to his nomination to 
judgmeLt. nd the office of Superintendent of Police. He had 
gained so great a reputation for ability, tact, and 
judgment in the performance of his duties in the southern 
Maratha country, that in 1855 Lord Elphinstone 
Lord EipSn? sent f° r h ini to offer him the chief superintendence 
oflered'tbe 1 P°^ ce * n Bombay. Mr. Forjett came to the 

office of su- Presidency, saw Lord Elphinstone, and received the 
ofroiicef eDt °ff er * He at once expressed his willingness to 
accept it, but requested that Lord Elphinstone 
would defer the nomination for a fortnight, so as to give him 
time to find out for himself the true character of the men he 
had been summoned to command. The request was at once 
granted. Mr. Forjett then disguised himself as a native and 
went to places haunted by the police, passing himself off as the 
son of a subahdar in search of a girl whom he loved. He so 
completely deceived the natives that men of the highest caste 
invited him to eat with them. He found out tho 
Mr. Forjett’s character, the secret longings, of tho natives, who, 
onthe plffice. in a few days would be his instruments. Nor did 
he neglect the European police. His experience 
with some of them was remarkable. Of those whom he tested 



* I am happy to add that the imperfect tense is used only historically. Mr. 
Forjett still lives in the vigour of healthy life. 
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not ono refused tho bribe he offered. At the end of the fort- 
night ho presented himself to Lord Elphinstone, and took up 
the offiee. I leave the reader to imagine the con- 
sternation of his native subordinates when they the ST 03 
learned who it was whom they had now to serve. 

But quickness, cleverness at disguise, readiness of resource, 
represented but a small part of Mr. Forjett’s 
qualities. Small in person, endowed, according to oth?r re- 
all appearance, with no great strength, he united the qualities; 
cool courage of a practised warrior to remarkable 
powers of endurance. The courage was not merely the physical 
courage which despises danger; it was that, and 
much more. It was a courage set into action by a courage; 
brain cool and clear — so cool and so clear that there 
never was a crisis which could blind it, never a danger which 
it was unable to parry. I venture to describe it as the highest 
form of intellectual courage. 

I have spoken of his powers of endurance. These were often 
tested in the southern Maratlui country prior to 
1855. If to ride a hundred miles a day, on dis- enduranc?^ 
mounting to partake of a rude meal of the natural 
products of the country, and then to lie ou the ground, with a 
bundle of grass for a pillow., in the morning to wash in the 
stream or in the water drawn from the well, and pursue a 
similar journey in a similar manner, if to do this 
day after day be a test of endurance, then Mr. character. 
Forjett may claim to be a passed master in the art. 

If, to the qualities I have recorded, I add an upr’ght mind, a 
lofty sense of honour, a devotion to duty, I present to the reader 
an accurate portrait of the Superintendent of Police of Bombay. 

During the two years which had elapsed between his 
assumption of that office and the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr. Forjett had gained the complete li e n mphin- 
confidence and esteem of Lord Elphinstone. Those stone's en- 
who knew that high-minded nobleman are aware dence° nfi " 
that he never bestowed his trust until he had 
assured himself by experience that the recipient was fully 
worthy of it. 

There being thus two men so capable and in all respects so 
well qualified at the head of the departments regulating 
order, it would seem that the repressal of disturbance in 
Bombay would be easy. But there were two causes which 
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militated against such a conclusion. The first was the great 
disparity between the numbers of European and 
Difference of native troops. Whilst there were three native regi- 
tweenGe-' ments, the 10th and 11th Native Infantry and the 
and M S r hont Battalion, of the former there were but four 

Forjett.* hundred men. The other cause affected the concert 
between the heads of the two departments. General 
Shortt believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native police. Mr. Forjett was confident that he could do what 
he would with the police, but mistrusted the Sipahis. To use 
his own words, Mr. Forjett regarded the Sipahis as “ the only 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muharram was a festival of a character 
the most dangerous of all. It was a religious 
Thfjiuiiar- festival, lasting many days, the excitement of which 
ram festival increased with each day. Lord Elphinstone had 
at Bombay. con g^ ec i to General Shortt the arrangements for 
preventing disturbance during the whole of the time it lasted. 
Granted one premiss — that the Sipahis were absolutely loyal — 
those arrangements were perfect. Mr. Forjett, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
General contrary, to admit this premiss, and he informed 
rangements. Lord Elphinstone of his doubts. Lord Elphinstone 
replied that he was sorry he had not known of his 
objections before, but that it was now too late to alter them. 
I may here state that the arrangements made by General 
Shortt involved the division into very small bodies of the 
European force under the orders of Mr. Forjett. Tho reply 
made by that gentleman to Lord Elphinstone’s remark just 
referred to is eminently characteristic. He intimated that he 
should, at all events, be obliged to disobey the orders 
SieVwiih of Government with respect to the police arrangc- 
Rord Eipuiu- ments, because it was necessary for him to have 
them in hand in the event of a Sipahi outbreak. “ It 
is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elphinstone,* “to disobey 
orders, but I am sure you will do nothing rash.” Mr. Forjett 
construed this tacit permission in the sense in which it was 
doubtless intended. 

* “ Ilappy was it fur Bombay, happy for western India, and happy probably 
for India itself,” wrote Mr. Forjett, reviewing at a later period these events, 
“that one so noble and clear-headed as Lord Elphinstone was Governor of 
Bombay during the period of the mutiny.” 
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Five days of the festival passed without disorder. The nex* 
night would see its conclusion. On the eve of that Thol _ t 
night an incident, accidental in its cause, almost night but one 
produced an outbreak. A Christian drummer j^Ja,n lu " 

belonging to the 10th Regiment Native Infantry, 
whilst in a state of intoxication, insulted the carriers of a Hindu 
divinity which was being carried in procession by 
some townspeople, and knocked over the divinity, a Christian 
Two policemen, who witnessed the outrage, took the in " 

drummer into custody. It happened that the ^ nd, * ,s Iice 

Sipahis of the native regiments were possessed by take Uiilumo 
an inner conviction that their lo}’a]ty was doubted custody, 
by Forjett, and they replied to the feeling they thus 
imputed to him with one of hatred to himself and his sub- 
ordinates. 'When, then, the men of the 10th heard that one of 
their comrades, albeit a Christian, caught in the act of offering 
an insult to a Hindu divinity, had been taken into custody by 
the police, some twenty of them turned out, broke ^ g . ^ 
into the lock-up, rescued the drummer, assaulted take tlie part 
the policemen, and marched them off as prisoners to ^ e t r hedrum ' 
their lines. The European constable of the section 
at once proceeded with four native policemen to the lines, and 
demanded the liberation of their comrades. The demand was 
not only refused, but the new-comers were assaulted by the 
Sipahis. and, after a conflict in which- two of the T{ ^ ^ 
assailants were left for dead, and others were try°t?rescue 
wounded, they were forced to retire. The excite- their com- 
ment m the bipaln lines, increasing every moment, 
received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
Sipahis began to turn out in such numbers that a 
messenger was sent at full speed to Mr. Forjett, Forjett is 
with the information that the native regiments had semfor * 
broken out. 

This was the one danger which Mr. Forjett had all along 
dreaded, and against which he had taken every precaution 
possible under the circumstances, already noted, of his limited 
sphere of action. He had, that is to say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed his European policemen. On receiving the news that 
the Sipahis had broken out, Mr. Forjett ordered the European 
police to follow him as soon as possible, and 
galloped down to their lines at so great a speed as Jv^aioue 
to outstrip all his attendants. lie found the 
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Sipahis in a state of tumult, endeavouring to force their way 
out of the lines, their European officers, with drawn swoids, 
keeping them back. The sight of Mr. Forjett 
Fury of the inflamed the Sipah s still more. They called out 
seeTnghtm. loudly that this was the man who had wished them 
all to be killed, while the European officers, seeing 
how the presence of Mr. Forjett excited their men, begged him 
in earnest language to go away. The fate of 
Thy European Bombay a t that moment hung upon the conduct, at 
l.ktTvo retfre. this critical conjuncture, of Mr. Forjett. Such are 
Asiatics, that had that gentleman obeyed the calls 
of the officers, the Sipahis would have burst the bonds of 
discipline and dashed forward to pursue him. He was there, 
alone, seated on his horse, calmly daring them. His knowledge 
of natives made him feel that so long as he should remain there, 
facing and defying them, they would not move, but that a 
retrograde movement on his part would be the signal for a real 
outbreak. In reply, then, to the shouts of the officers and men 
of the native regiments, Mr. Forjett called out to the 
Ha refuse?, f ormer ^ jf y 0 ur men are bent on mischief, the 

sooner it is over the better,” and remained facing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant, Mr. Edington, galloped up, followed 
very shortly by fifty-five European policemen — the men he had 
kept massed in case of a disturbance. Then Mr. Forjett acted. 

Forming up and halting his men, ho called out, 
and crushes « Throw open the gates ; I am ready for the Sipahis.” 
mutiny. pieUt Again was displayed that complete acquaintance 
with the Asiatic character which was one of the 
secrets of Mr. Forjett’s power. The excitement of the Sipahis 
subsided as if by magic and they fell back within their lines. 
Never had a nobler deed been more nobly done ! 

The tide now' turned. The evil-disposed amongst the Sipahis 
. — and that many were evil-disposed subsequent 
mn thanks revelations fully proved — were completely cowed, 
to Mr. For- Nevertheless, Mr. Forjett relaxed not one of his 
over. 19 tldGd exertions. The Muharram was not yet a thing of 
the past, and it was clear that an accident might 
yet kindle the mine. One night still remained, and Mr. Forjett, 
far from relaxing his precautions, bent himself to increase 
them. He so posted his police that the smallest movement 
upon the \ art of the Sipahis would at once become known to the 
main body of his Europeans, forty-eight in number, located at 
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a decisive point. His precautions were not only successful, 
they were the cause of success. To borrow tho language, 
subsequently revealed, of the baffled conspirators, “ it was 
the vigilance maintained that prevented the outbreak/’ The 
vigilance was the vigilance of the police personally directed by 
Mr. Forjett.* 

I have already stated that, thanks to the precautions taken 
and to Mr. Forjett’s energetic action, the festival of the 
Muharram had passed off quietly. The discontented men 
amongst the Sipahis still, however, cherished the hope that 
another opportunity more favourable to the execution of their 
projects would soon arise. The Hindu festival of the Dualf, 
occurring towards the end of October, seemed to them to offer 
such an opportunity. During this festival the 
Hindus of the upper and wealthier classes are TheSipfihis 
accustomed to collect all their wealth in one room ot conspiracy, * 
their dwelling, and, assembling, to worship it. The 
discontented Sipahis resolved, in many a secret council, to break 
out during the Dual], to pillage Bombay, killing all who should 
oppose them, and then to march out of the island. Had this 



* Mr. Forjett’s great services were not left unacknowledged. On the 19th 
of June, 1S5S, Lord Elphiustone thus ’recorded his sense of their value : — ■’ The 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council cannot too highly praise the 
devoted zeal of this excellent public servant, upon whom such grave responsi- 
bilities were imposed during last year.” Referring to Mr. Forjett's -‘very 
valuable services” in the detection of the plot in Bombay in 1S57, the same 
high authority thus wrote : — “ His duties demanded great courage, great acute- 
ness, and great judgment, all of which qualities were conspicuously displayed 
by Mr. Forjett at that trying period.” 

All classes combined to testify to the great services rendered on this occasion 
by Mr. Forjett. Couched in varying phraseology, every letter received from 
the members of the European community indicates that, in the opinion of the 
several writers, it was the vigilance of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay. 

I may add here that, for his sendees in the mutiny, the European and native 
communities- in Bombay presented Mr. Forjett with addresses, and, with the 
sanction of the Government, with testimonials and purses to the value of three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty pounds. It was still more gratifying to him 
that, after he had left the service and quitted India, the native cotton merchants 
seut him a handsome address and a purse of fifteen hundred pounds, “ in token 
of strong gratitude for one whose almost despotic powers aud zealous energy 
had so quelled the explosive forces of native society, that they seem to have 
become permanently subdued.” Iu addition, and likewise after he left India, 
the shareholders of a company, mainly composed of natives, presented Mr. 
Forjett with shares, which they subsequently sold on his account, for thirteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty pounds 
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plan been carried out, it is nearly certain that the contagion 
would have spread all over the Presidency, and have even 
reached Madras. 

But again had the mutineers to reckon with Mr. Forjett. 
That gentleman was informed by a detective that suspicious 
meetings were being held by disaffected Sipahis at the house of 
ockber one ^anga Parsnad. Attempts to introduce a con- 
vict is dis- hdential agent of the police into those meetings 
covered by having been baffled by the precautions of tho 
Mr i orjett, gjp^is, Forjett had Ganga Parshad conveyed to 
the police-office during the night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Forjett subse- 
quently became an eye-witness— by means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspirators 
assembled from the ante-room — of the proceedings of the 
Sipahis, a listener to their conversation. More than that, aware 
and reveled ^ ie ^ ee ^ n o prevailing amongst the officers regard - 
by him to ing himself, he induced Major Barrow, the officer 
commanding the Marine battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to the meetings.* 
The information there obtained was duly reported to General 
Shortt by Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinstone, through his 
private secretary, by Mr. Forjett. Courts-martial 
mean^tbe were in due course convened. The proceedings 
conspiracy is resulted in sentences of death being passed and 
th? P tud ia executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 
native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

With the story of the measures taken for the safety of 
December Bombay closes the general sketch of events in tho 
Recapituia-* western Presidency up to the close of 1857. We 
tion of events have seen how, displaying at once a rare foresight 
at Bombaj . an q a rcmar kable self-reliance, Lord Elphinstone 
had denuded his own Presidency of European troops in order 
to crush the mutiny beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conscientiously, 



* “ Major Barrow's astonishment when he saw some of his own men in Ganga 
Parshad's house was remarkable. He exclaimed, ‘ My God, my own men ! Is 
it possible?’ And his memorable words to me at the court-martial were: ‘It 
is well I was present and saw and heard them myself, but for which I should 
have been here, not as a witness for the prosecution, but as one for the defence ; 
f ach was my confidence in these men?” — Forfeit's Our Heal Danger in India. 
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Lord Klphin- 
stoue’s fore- 
thought, 
unselfishness, 
and decision. 



the maxim that the art of war consists in concentrating the 
greatest number of troops on tho decisive point of the action. 
Now, tho decisive point of the action in the early 
days of the revolt of 1857, was not in Bombay. To 
Lord Elph in stone it was clear that Dehli could only 
be reached from Bengal, and that it was just possible 
he might save central India and Kajputaua. Whilst, 
then, he sent every available European soldier to Calcutta, he 
formed, from the small remnant which was left, a number in 
reality not sufficient for his own needs — one column which 
should march on Man, another which should restore order in 
Eajputana. Feeling that amidst the many dangers which 
threatened him tho most fatal was that which would come from 
without, he sent to meet and to crush it before it should 
penetrate within. His defence of Bombay was an 
aggressive defence. It was a policy requiring rare Hi3 p^n °f 
courage, immense confidence in his own judgment, defence!' 6 
and great resolution. In carrying it out he exposed 
himself to the danger, only one degree less, of a rising within 
the Presidency. How nearly that was occurring I have shown 
in these pages. The southern Maratha country was saved, in 
1857, partly by the prudence and the judgment 
displayed by Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, aided by the 
energy of General Lester, partly by the bungling 
and want of concert of the conspirators. How 
Bombay was saved I have just told. The reader will have seen 
that the danger was real, the peril imminent, that but for the 
unlimited confidence placed by Lord Elphinstone in Mr Fo . 

Mr. Forjett — a man of his own selection — it might r * 0Tie 
have culminated in disaster. That he dared that risk to avert a 
greater danger is one of the many proofs of Lord Elphinstone’s 
capacity. Sufficient credit has never been given to him for his 
noble, his far-seeing, his self-denying policy. In the presence 
of the massacres of Kanhpur and of Jhansf, of the defence of 
Lakhnao, and of the siege of Dehli, the attitude of 
Lord Elphinstone, less sensational though not less 
heroic, has been overlooked. Had there been an 
uprising attended with slaughter in Bombay, the 
story of its repression and the deeds of valour 
attending that repression would have circulated 
throughout the world. Instead of that, we see ouly 
calm judgment and self-reliance meeting one danger and defying 
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The attitude 
of L .rd El- 
pbinstone 
has never yet 
received its 
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another, carefully selecting the most experienced instruments, 
and by their aid preventing a calamity so threatening that, if it 
had been met by men less tried and less worthy of confidence, 
it must have culminated in disaster. It is an attitude which 
gains from being contemplated, which impresses the student of 
history, in an ever-increasing degree, with admiration of the 
noble character of the man whose calm trust in himself made 
possible the success of the policy he alone inaugurated. 
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CnAPTER II. 

CENTRAL INDIA AND DURAND. 

Asirgarh is a very famous fortress in the Ximar district of 
the Central Provinces, lying two hundred and ninety - 
miles to the north-east of Bombay, one hundred and s rgarl ‘ 
fifty miles from Malfgaon, and ninety-nine miles to the south-east 
of Man. It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the Satpiira 
range dividing the valley of the Tapti from that of the Narbada. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Muhammadan, and of the British overlordship, it has been con- 
sidered a place worth fighting for. After many changes of 
masters, it surrendered, on the 9th of April, 1819, after a 
vigorous resistance, to a British force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Doveton, and it has, ever- since, remained in the 
occupation of a British garrison. 

In 1857 that garrison consisted of a wing of the Gth Regiment 
Gwaliar Contingent, lent by the Bengal Presidency 
to replace the 19th Bombay Native Infantry, ordered As?ga°rb.° f 
on service to Persia, but which never embarked for 
that country. The commanding officer of the garrison was 
Colonel Le Mesurier, and the Port Adjutant was Lieutenant 
John Gordon of the 19th Bombay Native Infantry. 

The hill on the summit of which Asirgarh is perched rises 
abruptly to about five hundred feet above the jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real importance, inhabited ?be U foJ?. D ° f 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their flocks. 

The men who formed the garrison of Asirgarh belonged to a 
contingent which speedily asserted its right to a 
prominent place amongst the mutineers. The events Jhe men°f 
at Nimach and at Gwaliar speedily convinced the gent evince 
European residents at Asirgarh that their guardians 
were not to be trusted. Even before this discovery 
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liad been made, the fort adjutant, distrusting their demeanour, 
had enlisted sonio ninety men from the villagers of tho town, 
and had charged them with the task of watching tho behaviour 
of the SIpahis. These men are known as Gordon's Volunteers. 
On tho UUli of June tho Europeans of the garrison heard of 
the mutinies at Nirnach and Xasiralmd. From that 
Had new* t ] a y almost every pest brought them distressful 
KurojtcVn^ tidnigs. Every precaution was taken by Lieutenant 
Gordon. To relieve tho fort, by fair means, of a 
portion of its real enemies, one company of the regiment was 
detached to Burhanpur, twelvo miles distant. The 
who undone anxieties of the ladies of tho garrison were lessened 
liuXnpin about the same time by the intelligence, verified by 
a personal visit made by Lieutenant Gordon, that 
Captain Keatinge,* the political agent for that part of tho 
country, had fortified a position fourteen miles distant from 
Asirgarh. 

From this time till tho end of July good 
succeeded each other with great rapidity. 

Europeans wero in great danger, 
sent to Iiurhanpur mutinied, marched on Asirgarh, 
and was only prevented from entering it by tho 
hawaldar-major of tho regiment, whoso loyalty had been 
appealed to, not in vain, by Lieutenant Gordon. 

The following morning the four remaining companies obeyed, 
not without murmuring, tho order given to them to 
march out and encamp below the fort, their places 
within being taken by Gordon’s Volunteers. Tho 
day a parly of 1 Mill infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Lireli, surprised* and disarmed the Iiiirhunpur mutineers, and 
carried their arms into Asirgarh. A few hours later that plaeo 
was reinforced by two companies of tho UUh Native Infantry 
under Captain Blair. Tho disarming of the Gwaliar men out- 
hido the fort a woik performed admirably and without blood- 
shed by Captain Blair and Lieutenant Gordon completed tho 
necessirv measures to ensure the safety of the fortress pending 
tho arrival of Colonel Stuart’s column. 

Arrival of That column, the earlier movements of which 
S!oan« ] } mV o recorded in tho preceding chapter, quitted 

oi nur a**/. Aurangabad for Asirgarh on tho 1-th of July. 
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Marching rapidly, it reached Burhanpur on the 21st and 
Asirgarh on the 22nd idem. Here it was joined by Colonel 
Durand, who had reached Asfrgarh some days previously. 

In another part of this history* I have shown how Durand, 
after the catastrophe of Mail, had fallen back on 
Sihor ; how, staying there only one day, he had set 
out for Hoshangabad on the southern bank of the 
Narbada in the hope of being able to communicate 
there with General 'Woodburn ; how, learning at 
Iloshangiibad of the safety of Mau he heard also of the attempts 
made to change 4he direction of Woodburn ’s force from the line 
of the Narbada to Nagpur; how, not content with simply 
protesting against such a line of conduct, he had set off for 
Aurangabad with the intention of enforcing his arguments there, 
and, if necessary, of pressing on to Bombay; how, on his road, 
he received the gratifying intelligence that Woodburn’s column, 
now commanded by Stuart, was advancing towards Asirgarh ; 
how ho had at once hurried to that place. He had the 
gratification of meeting that force on the 22nd of 
July. From the moment of his joining it, he 
assumed his position as the Governor-Generars re- 
presentative, and became likewise, in everything but 
in name, the real leader of the column. 

The column pushed ou for Man on the 24th with all practi 
cable expedition. On the 28th it was joined by the 
3rd Kegiment Cavalry, Ilaidarabad Contingent, 
under the command of Captain S. Orr. On the 3 1st 
it ascended the Simrol pass, halted on its summit to 
allow the artillery to close up, and the following 
morning marched into Mail. The weather for the 
time of the year, the height of the monsoon, had 
been exceptionally fine; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of the guns over the sticky black soil. On the night of the 1st 
of August, however, the weather changed. Heavy rains set in 
and continued throughout August and September. 

But Durand was now at Man, within thirteen and a [u-c* Mdu 
half miles of the capital whence the mutinous conduct 
of Holknr’s troops had forced him to retire just one month before. 
He had returned to vindicate British authority, to punish the 
guilty, to give an example which should not be forgotten. 
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• Vol. III. pages 1G1 2. 
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Even before he had marched into Mau, whilst he was yet 
halted on the top of the Simrol pass, Durand had 
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kar s troops. 



received a message from the Indur Durbar. Maha- 
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declines. 
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infantry. 



* 



rajah Holkar and his minister sent to inform him 
that they were still in a state of alarm as to the 
conduct of their own troops, and to inquire whether 
aid could not be afforded to them. Hu rand replied that he was 
ready, if the Maharajah wished it, to march with 
the entire force into Indur instead of into Mau. 
Apparently, this was not the end desired by the 
Durbar, for the messengers at once withdrew their requisition. 
In deciding to march on Mau instead of Indur, Durand was 
mainly influenced by considerations regarding the 
state of the surrounding districts which will he 
presently adverted to. At the moment, indeed, 
there was another consideration which he had to 
take into account. lie had with him no European 
Four companies of the 86th were indeed marching 
up by the Bombay road, and would join in a few days. But it 
was desirable, after the events which had occurred, that the 
Indur rabble should see in the British force the white faces of 
the unvanquished foot soldiers of England. Durand marched 
then on Mau. 

The four companies of the 86th having joined a few days 
later, the propriety of marching on Indur to punish 
Holkar’ s guilty troops and the townspeople who 
had abetted the revolt again became a question for 
Durand’s consideration. It was a very difficult 
That Holkar’s troops had attacked the Residency on 
the first of July was a fact admitted by every one. But Holkar 
had asserted that this act had been committed 
without his sanction or authority. Durand himself 
was never satisfied of this : to the last he regarded 
Holkar as a trimmer, a watcher of the atmosphere : 
but officers who had occupied the Mau fort in July, 
ce€d ‘rt to With notabl J Captain Hungerford, had been penetrated 
Kkar. with the conviction that Holkar was innocent, and, 
in his letters to Durand, Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, had insisted on the same view. Under 
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* The force consisted of five troops 14th Light Dragoons, 3rd Cavalry 
ITaidaratad Contingent, one horse battery of European artillery, the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and a pontoon train. 
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these circumstances Durand, duly weighing the difficulties 
presented by the case, deemed it advisable to defer all action, 
so far as Holkar was personally concerned, until he should 
become acquainted with the views of the Governor-Genera] 
regarding him. lie accordingly made a complete reference on 
the subject to Lord Canning. 

Holkar, on his part, was naturally anxious to delay Durand’s 
action as long as he could. He knew that, in his Probable 
heart, Durand had thoroughly mistrusted him. reions for 
And, although it was well known that, in the conduct 
excited shite of native feeling throughout the 
country, he could not depend on the conduct of his own troops, 
and would have been glad to see them coerced b}’ the British, 
yet, when he thought of the possible results of such action, he 
inclined to prefer the uncertainty of his actnal condition. 
Could he, he felt, but stave off the critical moment for a few 
months, Durand would be relieved by Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
and Sir Eobert Hamilton, an old and much-regarded friend, 
would, he felt confident, accept explanations regarding the 
events of the 1st of July which Durand would utterly 
contemn. 

The question of disarming Holkar’s revolted troops, whilst 
the personal case regarding Holkar was still 
pending, opened out difficulties of another de- 
scription. Tiie force at the disposal of Durand mines to de- 
was small, and, though sufficient to dispose of the peri^any^ 
revolted troops of Indur, could these be encountered movement 
en masse , it was scarcely large enough to attack its kS’s trwps" 
several component parts in detail, holding the bulk 
in check whilst portion after portion should be destroved. It 
must always be remembered, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhere received a serious cheek. The 
force before Dehli was almost as much besieged as besieging. 
The English garrison of the Laklmao Eesidency was supposed 
to be at its last gasp ; Havelock had made no impression upon 
Oudh ; Bihar was surging with mutineers. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well be excused if, regarding all 
these points, they were not only hopeful, but conrident, that 
resolute resistance on their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as the common cause of their co-religionists 
throughout India. Under these circumstances, it was to be 
apprehended that Holkar’s troops, the three arms of which, 
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each superior in numbers to the entire British force, were 
located in separate cantonments, might evince a strong, dis- 
inclination to be disarmed ; and that, morally supported as 
they were by a large party in the city of Indur, and, as I shall 
presently show, by a strong! y aggressive party in the districts 
lying between Indur and Nlinach, they might offer a resistance 
certain to entail great loss on the attacking party, and to 
cripple its future movements. This will be clear to the reader 
when, recalling the composition of the force at the disposal of 
Durand,* extremely weak in infantry, he reflects that a rainy 
season of unusual force was at its height, that the roads could 
be traversed by guns only with the greatest difficulty, that the 
bridges in many places had been carried away, and that any 
military operation against the several cantonments occupied by 
Holkar’s troops would have to be carried out on a swampy 
plain, on which, at that season of the year, it would be im- 
possible for the three arms to work together. 

But there were other reasons which impressed Durand with 
the necessity of dealing in the first instance with those rebels 
in the districts, of whose aggiessive tendencies I have just 
spoken. 

Mandesar is a large and important town on a tributary of the 
river Chambal, about a hundred and twenty miles 
an e * ar from Indur. In the month of July this place had 
been occupied by some of Sindhia’s revolted troops, and these 
had been joined, and were being constantly further strengthened, 
by Afghan, Mekram,and Mewati levies. In August 
centre^nn i nsurrec fi° n Mandesar threatened not only 

gurrection, ’ to embrace all western Malwa, but Nimach as well. 

Impressed with a confidence in themselves, justified 
only by the prolonged immunity which had been allowed them, 
theT rebels at this place began, in the month of August, to 
•display an aggressive temper far more dangerous than 
its^ure! 10 the su ll en disaffection of the compromised troops 
of Ilolkar. The more active and daring of the 
mutineers of Holkar’s army had proceeded to Gwaliar after the 
insurrection of the 1st of July; the less energetic mass 
remained, sullen, dangerous, watching events, but to a certain 
extent paralysed, though not controlled, by the English party 
in power at Ilolkar’s court. The progress of the Mandesar 



Vide page 42, note. 
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insurrection was, however, so rapid, that to uphold British 
supremacy in ^ajputana and Malwa, and to 
maintain the lino of the Narbada, it became ab- and requiring 
solutely necessary to check its growth with tho prompt* at- 
utmost promptitude. In the presence of this new lention - 
danger, the disarming of Ilolkar’s troops became, 
in every sense, a matter of secondary importance. An attempt 
to subdue the lesser evil might have augmented the greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at tho greater could not fail to 
affect fatally tho lesser. 

Action in any shape was impossible so long as the heavy 
rains continued. But when, in the beginning of 
October, the monsoon passed away, and the country The rains an 
began to dry up, the Mandesar rebels began to give to prompt 1 
proof of the possession of the aggressive nature with action - 
which I have credited them. 

Tho leader of the Mandesar insurgents was Firuzshah, a 
Shahzada or prince connected with tho imperial _ 
family of Dehli. it was estimated in September of the Mamie- 
that some fifteen thousand men, with sixteen or gen!s. sur ’ 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his standard, and 
this estimate was subsequently found to have been below the 
actual number. To meet these, Durand, after 
deducting the sick and wounded, and a sufficient SctTv^forte'. 
number of men to guard Mau, could not bring into 
the field more than fifteen hundred men * and nine guns. 

Under these circumstances it was perhaps fortunate that the 
aggressive movement was made by the rebels. Durand ex- 
pected it. Towards the very end of September 
he had intercepted letters from Haidarabad from £"™g d that 
Nagur, from Surat, from Ujjen, from Gwaliar, and central India 
from Mandesar, all telling the same tale. The ^re- 0 
tale was to the effect that, after the conclusion of volt, 
the Dasahra festival,'!’ a general rising would take 
place in Malwa, and that influential personages were coming 



* Thus composed: Artillery, one hundred and seventy; Dragoons, two 
hundred; SGth, two hundred and thirty; 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three 
hundred and fifty ; 3rd Nizams Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival of ten days’ duration, nine of which are spent in worship and 
religious ceremonies. The tenth day is the birthday of Ganga (the Ganges). 
Whoever bathes in the Ganges on that day is purified from ten sorts of sins. 
The festival occurs in September or October, the date varying with each year. 
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from Nagpur and ITaidarabad for the purpose of giving life and 
strength to the insurrection. The close of the Dasahra 
corresponded with the setting in of the dry season. The 
result corresponded with the information Durand 
anempuo had obtained. Early in October the Shahzada’s 
r md from" troops, ' y ho previously occupied Dhar and 

Bombay 01 Amjhera, advanced to the Bombay road and 

threatened to internipt Durand’s communications 
with Bombay, to command the line of the Narbada along the 
Bombay frontier, and to attack Nfmach. They sent also a 
pressing invitation to Holkar’s troops to join them. 

Everything depended upon the rapidity with which Durand 
would be able to strike a blow at this enemy. 
Srtan« l of m " Failing if* it was quite possible that Nana Sahib, 

rapid action, who at that time was hovering in the vicinity of 

Kalpi, might transfer the whole of his troops to 
central India, and that the Maratha war-cry might raise the 
entire country formerly acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Peshwa. Seeing the necessity, Durand struck, 
s’rik^at On l^th ot October he detached one body of 
Dbar. Haidarabad cavalry to defend Mandlesar on the 

Narbada, threatened by the rebels, and another to 
the village of Gujri to intercept them on their way. On the 
14th he sent three companies of the 25th Native Infantry and 
some dragoons to support this last-named party, and on the 19th, 
with all the men who could be spared from the garrison of 
Mau, he marched for Dhar. 

Anand Ptao Puar, a lad of thirteen years, had succeeded to the 
chiefship of Dhar on the death of his brother, cut off 
Bhirimnfe- ^ cholera on the 23rd of May 1857.* His minister, 
diateiy pro- Bamchandar Bapujf, a shrewd and intelligent man, 
emus of be w ho, fr° m his thorough knowledge of the English 
las?. and from his large acquaintance with British officers, 

was supposed to be devoted to British interests, began, 
almost immediately after his assumption of office, to pursue a 
line of policy the very reveive of that which had 
Disloyalty of been hoped from him. In direct opposition to the 
ar policy pursued by the Government of India ever 
since the settlement of Malwa, to prevent the 

* The formal recognition by the British Government only reached the young 
chief on the 28th of September, but he was acknowledged and treated as Rajah 
from the date stated. 
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employment of mercenary troops in native states, this man 
began to enlist largo numbers of Arabs, Afghans, and Mekrain's. 
As soon as tho news of tho Inclur rising of the 
1st of July reached Dhar, a party of these mercenaries, mlrcelurL, 
four hundred in number, joined with the mercenaries 
of the Rajah of Amjliera, and plundered the stations of Bhopaur 
and Sirdarpur, burning the hospitals over the heads 
of the sick and wounded. Returning to Dhar with Se?rpiunde r 
their plunder, they were met and honourably of British er 
received by Bhim Rao Bhunsld, the young Rajah’s reels veshvitit 
uncle, and three of the guns which they had iiouour. 
captured were placed in the Rajah’s palace. On 
the 31st of August they were in possession of the fort of Dhar, 
with or without the consent of the Durbar was not 
certainly known. But on the 15th of October Captain Hut- 
Captain Hutchinson, the political agent, reported po^Hhe 6 ' 
that there was strong reason to believe that tho complicity of 
Rajah’s mother and uncle and the members of the flmii^and 
Durbar were the instigators of the rebellion of the oi the Durbar. 
Dhar troops, that the conduct of the Durbar was 
suspicious, that its agent had purposely deceived him regarding 
the negotiations entered into by its members with the mutinous 
mercenaries and the number of men they had enlisted, and that 
it had received with attention and civility emissaries from 
Mandesar, the centre of tho Muhammadan rising. 

It was this intelligence which decided Durand to 
dhmiss the Dhar agent in attendance on him, with Durbar’s 
a message to the Durbar that its members would warning.^ a 
be held strictly responsible for all that had happened 
or that might happen,* and to despatch all his available troops 
to attack Dhar. 

On the 22nd of October the British force arrived before Dhar. 
The Arab and Mekranf levies who garrisoned that 
fort gave a signal instance of the confidence en- The British 
gendered by the long compulsory inaction of the bSe Dh.?r° 
British by quitting tho protection of their lines of 
defence and coming to attack them in the open. Planting three 
brass guns on a hill south of the fort, they extended from that 
point along its eastern face in skirmishing order, and advanced 
boldly against the British. 

* Durand repeated this warning to the Rajah in person during the siege of 
the fort. 
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But their confidence soon vanished. The 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, a splendid regiment, often to bo 
mentioned, and always with honour, in these pages, 
led by their most capable commandant, Major Robertson, 
charged the three guns, captured them, and turned 
tlie guns on the rebels. Almost simultaneously, 
the four companies of the 86th and the sappers, 
flanked by Woollcombe’s (Bombay) and Hungerford’s 
(Bengal) batteries, advanced against the centre, whilst the 
cavalry threatened both flanks, the dragoons, under 
Captain Gall, the left, the Nizam’s cavalry, under 
Major Orr, the right. Baffled in their advance by 
the action of the 25th, and the play of the British guns on 
their centre, the enemy made a rapid movement to 
their left, and attempted to turn the British right. 
But the dragoons, led by Gall, and the Nizam’s 
cavalry, led by Orr and Macdonald, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of the force, charged them so vigorously that 
they retired into the fort, leaving forty bodies 
ar^bStcn. of their companions on the field. On the British 
side three dragoons and one native trooper were 
wounded, a jamadar and a native trooper were killed. 

The fort was now invested, but the British force had to wait 
for the siege guns, expected on the 24th. They 
arrived on the evening of that day ; the next morning 
they were placed in position. 

The fort of Dliar is entirely detached from the town of the 
^ same name. Its southern angle rests on the suburbs, 

oft he fort 11 roa( l running between. It -is situated on an 

of Dhar. eminence of thirty feet above the surrounding plain, 

and is built of red granite, in an oblong shape, con- 
forming i ‘self to the hill on which it stands. The walls are 
about thirty feet in height, and have at intervals fourteen 



Dhilr is 
Invested. 



circular and two square towers. 

On the 25th a sandbag battery, two thousand yards south of 
the fort, armed with one 8-inch howitzer and one 
“ nt 8-inch mortar, began to shell the fort. Under cover 
of this fire the infantry pushed on to a low ridge, 
about two hundred and fifty yards from the sou them angle of 
the fort, forming a natural parallel, and took possession of it. 
On this the breaching battery was at once constructed. Simul- 
taneously, strong cavalry aud infantry pickets were thrown out 
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on the north ami east faces of the fort, security on the west face 
Being assured hy an extensive tank or lake which could not he 
forded. Durand was in hopes that the rebels, seeing them- 
selves thus surrounded, would spontaneously surrender. But 
although, during the six days the siege lasted, they made many 
etforts to obtain aid from outside, acting and writing 
in the name of the Durbar, under whose orders they £ e r le ' s 
professed to be defending the fort, they waited until, terms, 
on the night of the 29th, the breach had been made 
so large that its praeticabilit} r was only a question of a day 
or two, ere they sent a white flag to inquire the terms 
which would be granted. “An unconditional 
surrender,” was the reply, upon which the firing The reply, 
continued. 

At sunset on the 31st the breach was reported practicable, 
and that night a storming party was detailed to The breach 
assault the place. Never was a task easier. The practicable 
breach was easily ascended. Almost immediately an 
afterwards firing was heard on the plain. Whilst dragoons 
and irregulars were despatched in that direction, 
the storming party entered the fort. It was evacuated, 
empty.*' 

In fact the rebels, foreseeing the assault, had quitted the fort 
by the main gate between 9 and 11 o’clock, and escaped in the 
direction of the north-west. The firing heard on the plain at 
the moment the breach was entered was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of the retreating enemy and an out- 
lying picket of the 3rd Nizam’s cavalry. The main ofthe 

body bad passed by them and the dragoonsf wholly 
unobserved, and were well away before the alarm could be of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcely accom- ^ 
plisb much, was attempted. It resulted, however, useless, 
only in the capture of a few wretched stragglers. 

Durand ordered the fort of Dlnir to be demolished, the State 
to he attached, pending the final orders of Government, and 
charges to bo prepared against the leaders and instigators of 



* Sindhia and Dhar. Calcutta Review. Lowe’s Central India. Private 
papers. 

t It had unfortunately happened that the European pickets, which had been 
there for some days, and which knew the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. The trooper, sent by the jamadar of the native picket to give the 
alarm, fell with his horse on the way, and was disabled. — Lowe. 
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the rebellion.* The force then continued its march through 
western Malwa towards Mandesar, in pursuit 
imrand demolishes the 0 f the re bels. These latter, however, had 

fort and marches , . . , 

towards Mandesar. by no means renounced their aggressive ten- 
dencies. On the 8 th of November they attacked 
the cantonment of Mehidpur, garrisoned by a native contingent 
of the three arms, officered by English officers. 
Sack^ 13 Major Timmins, who commanded the contingent, 
Mehidpur, imprudently permitted the rebels, without offering 
opposition, to take up a strong position close round 
his guns and infantry. The men of the contingent, on their 
side, displayed mingled cowardice and treachery, the majority 
eventually going over to the rebels. Half a troop 
the d suSon! r of the cavalry behaved, however, extremely well, 
and, after making a gallant but ineffective charge, 
in which their leader, Captain Mills, was shot dead, and their 
native officer severely wounded, escorted the remainder of the 
European officers to Durand’s camp, where they arrived on the 
t»th. 

Two other affairs, which occurred during the pursuit of the 
rebels to Mandesar, deserve here to be recorded. 
theMarbad* The first was the capture and destruction of the fort 
saved. u of Amjhera by a small party of Haidarabad cavalry 
and infantry under Lieutenant Hutchinson. There 
was, indeed, no opposition ; but the fact of the occupation was 
satisfactory, as it proved that Durand’s rapid action had saved 
the line of the Narbada, and had maintained that barrier between 
the blazing north and the smouldering south. 

The other action was one in which Major Orr and the 
Haidarabad Contingent was prominently engaged. 

I have already stated* how one regiment of the Haidarabad 
Contingent had joined Brigadier Stuart’s force on 
monts° rce ” its march from Aurangabad. The remaining cavalry 
brouehtby of the contingent and a large force of its infantry 
.ibjdcontin- anc ^ artillery had, about the same time, been formed 
g?nt. at Eldabad, one of the chief outlets of the Dakhan, 

on the high road to central India. Here they 
remained until the monsoon had ceased and the roads had 



* Ultimately, owing to circumstances upon which it is unnecessary for me to 
enter here, they all escaped punishment. To the young Rajah himself merciful 
consideration was shown, and he was restored to his title and position, 
f Vide p. 41. 
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begun to dry up.’ They then marched with all speed into 
Malwa, and coercing on their way the refractory zamindars 
of Piplia* and Baghugarh, reached Durand’s force before Dlnir. 

Upon the news reaching camp of the successful action of the 
rebels at Mehidpur, Major Orr, with a small force, Mil - or o, T 
consisting of three hundred and thirty-seven sabres pursues the 
drawn from the 1st, 3rd, and 4th regiments Nizam’s pJunalrers 
cavalry, was sent to follow on their track. The 
second morning after he had left camp, Orr, having marched 
some sixty miles, arrived before Mehidpur. There he learned 
that the rebels had left the place the same morning, carrying 
with them all the guns, stores, and ammunition upon which 
they could lay hand. On- stopped to water and feed his horses, 
and whilst thus halting had the gratification to receive Mrs. 
Timmins, the wife of the commandant already mentioned, who 
had been unable to effect her escapef with her husband. Having 
despatched that lady under a sufficient escort to rejoin her 
husband, Orr followed the rebels, and, after a pursuit of twelve 
miles, came up with their rear-guard, about four hundred and 
fifty men with two guns, about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at the village of Eawal. They were Semupf 8 
prepared to receive him. They had taken up a very 
formidable position, especially calculated to resist cavalry, their 
right resting on the village, and their front covered 
by a muddy nullah or rivulet. Occupying this J 0 h J[[ 0 ^ long 
position, they hoped effectually to cover the retreat 
of their main body, conveying their stores, their ammunition, 
and the spoils of Mehidpur. But they had not Qrr aI| . uU1 . 
counted on the gallant spirit of their enemy. Orr, and success- 3 
and his officers, Abbott, Johnstone, Clark, Murray, f^iiy a&aiis 
and Samwell, led their men forward, crossed the 
nullah, charged the guns, and then fought hand to hand with 
the enemy. The contest was desperate and continued till the 
sun went down. Then the rebels gave way, and all 
their guns, eight in number, and stores fell into the and carries it, 
hands of the victors. The nature of the engagement {o 6 ° s ush " Uh 
may be gathered from the fact that the British lost 



* Called also, and more correctly, “ Hath Ka Piplia,” a town in the Diwas 
State, twenty-eight miles east from Indur. Raghugarh lies two short marches 
distant from it. 

f This lady had been concealed by a faithful tailor, who frustrated all the 
efforts of the rebels to discover her hidinsr-placc. 
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neorlv a hundred men killed and wounded. Amongst the latter 
was Lieutenant Sam well, shot through the abdomen. The 
rebels lost a hundred and seventy five killed, and some seventy 
taken prisoners. 

When the despatch containing the account of this affair 
reached Durand, he handed it over to Major Gall to 
Satisfaction read to the 14th Dragoons and 86th Foot. By these 
Draroo'fsat men H was heard with more than satisfaction, for it 
Orr’s success, dissipated any doubt whieh might have been caused 
by the escape of the garrison of Dhar. 

Durand now pushed on as fast as the baggage carts and the 
roads would permit him, and on the 19th of Novem- 
reaches tbe ^er reac ^ e ^ Hernia on the banks of the river 
chambai. Chambal. The crossing of this river, unopposed as 
it was, presented no inconsiderable difficulties. Its 
banks are rugged and almost perpendicular, its stream is deep and 
rapid, and its bed is broken by enormous boulders of 
of tbeTiver. basalt. The baggage of the force was carried almost 
entirely on carts drawn by bullocks, a few camels 
only having been obtainable, and to convey these carts and the 
artillery guns across a river presenting the difficulties I have 
described would, under no circumstances, have been an easy 
task. That the rebels, hitherto so aggressive, should have 
Thp rebels neglected the opportunity thus offered to them adds 
foolishly another to the many proofs in which this history 
defenUed^H" abounds, that, brave as they were in fight, they 
understood little of the art of war. As it was, 
nearly two days were spent in effecting the passage, nor 
was this possible until the sappers had eut a road down 
the bank for the artillery and carts, and another up the 
opposite bank.* 



* « I never saw a more animated and beautiful picture in my life than when 
our brigade crossed this river. The steep, verdant, shrubby bauks, covered with 
our varied forces, elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks ; the deep flowing 
clear river, reaching on and on to the far east, to the soft deep-blue tufted 
horizon ; the babble and yelling of men, the lowing of the cattle, the grunting 
screams of the camels, and the trumpeting of the wary, heavily-laden elephant ; 
the rattle of our artillery down the bank, through the river, and up the opposite 
side; the splashing and plunging of our cavalry through the stream — neighing 
and eager for the preen encamping ground before them ; and everybody so busy 
and jovial, streaming up from the deep water to their respective grounds ; and 
all this in the face, almost, of an enemy, formed a tableau vivant never to be 
forgotten." — Lowe’s Campaign in Central India . 
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The column halted the afternoon of the 20th on the east bank 
of the Chambal, and, inarching early the following 
morning, encamped four miles south of Mandesar, fp U r 7o a ch( S 
in a position covered to the front by some rising aiimiesar. 
ground, flanked on the left by a little village and 
gardens, beyond which again were seveial large topes, some 
cultivated ground, and another village surrounded by gardens 
and trees. On the right of ihe British position were hills 
and villages, and between these and the rising ground in 
front already referred to was an extensive plateau, 
covered here and there with acres of uncut corn, kuimu'fof 
Beyond it, again, the ci!y of Mandesar.* A recoil- the rebels, 
naissance having indicated that all was quiet 
in front, the camp was pitched and the men went to their 
breakfasts. 

But the rebels were again in an aggressive humour. Rumours 
had been industriously spread in their ranks that the British 
force had been repulsed from Dhar, and, in sheer desperation, 
was now meditating an attack on Mandesar. The leaders knew 
better, but they used all their efforts to give currency to the 
story. Consequently, about mid-day on the 22nd, 
the rebels, confident that they had before them only J^ tenthp 
a dispirited and beaten column, sallied forth from British force, 
Mandesar, and, marching gaily, took possession of a 
village surrounded by trees and gardens beyond the extreme 
left of the British line, and, making that village their exireme 
right, occupied, with two considerable masses, the plateau con- 
necting it with Mandesar. 

The men in the British camp were at their breakfasts when 
the news of the rebel movement reached them. 

Instantly they fell in, and the line formed; the 
dragoons on the extreme right, the Nizam’s horse on ceive them, 
the extreme left, Ilungerford’s and Woollcombe’s 
batteries forming the right-centre, the bullock battery of the 
Haidarabad the left centre, the SGth and 25th Bomba}’ Native 
Infantry the centre, and the Haidarabad infantry with the 
Madras Sappers on the left of the Haidarabad guns, opposite the 
village occupied by the rebels. The British guns at once 
opened fire; and 'NVooll combe’s guns, pointed by Lieutenant 
Strutt, to be again mentioned in these pages, firing very 



♦ Lowe 
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true,* the rebels wavered. An advance of the Ilaidarabad 
troops converted their wavering into flight. The 
them? aU cavalry then pursued and cut up a number of them. 
The remainder escaped into the city. 

The next day, the 22nd, Durand crossed to the right bank of 
the Mandesar river, and encamped to the west of the 
Durand inter- town within two thousand yards of the suburbs. 
uveeVth'i His object was to gain a position whence he could 
anTximach th rea t en Mandesar with one hand, and the rebel force 
rebels. which had occupied Xunaeh,f and which, he had 
learned from spies, was now hastening to the aid of 
their comrades, on the other. A cavalry reconnaissance showed 
the Xfniach rebels to be in considerable force in the village of 
Goraria on the high road to that place. 

In that direction, then, Durand moved on the 24th. After a 
march of three miles, he espied the rebels about a mile distant, 
their right resting on the village, their centre on a long hill, 
and their left well covered by fields of uncut grain, with broken 
ground and nullahs in their front, full of water and mud. 

The British guns, opening on the rebels, soon overcame the 
fire of their five field-pieces, and forced their line to 
Attacks the fall back. They clung, however, with great per- 
Goraril tinacity to the village of Goraria, and on this, 

retiring from the centre and left, they fell back very 
slowly. AVhilst the British were endeavouring to drive them 
from this position, a strong party sallied from Mandesar and 
attacked their rear. The Nizam’s horse and the dragoons met 
the assailants boldly, and, after a sharp contest, drove them 
back with loss. In front, however, the British could make 
no impression on the village. The brigadier detailed the 86th 
and 25th Bombay Native Infantry to carry it with the 
bayonet, but the fire from it was so fierce that he 
Desperate countermanded the order, preferring to reduce it 
with his guns. When night fell the rebels still 



* “Lieutenant Strutt’s shooting was vciy true. All the while this firing 
was going on at the village, a fine fellcw, dressed in white, with a green flag, 
coolly walked out from the cover, and sauntered leisurely along the whole lino 
of our guns, while round shot and shell were whizzing about him in awful 
proximity. He occasionally stooped down, but never attempted to run ; he 
then quietly retraced his steps, when a shot from Lbutcnant Strutt struck him 
just before he regained the village.” — Lowe’s Centra] India. 
t Vol. IV. page 400. 
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occupied Goraria. The British loss had been considerable, 
amounting to upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

At 10 o’clock next morning the 18-pounders and the 24- 
pounder howitzer were brought to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the village, and the 
firing commenced. The place was shelled till it carried, 
became a mere wreck ; everything that could be 
burned in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, some two hundred and twenty came out and 
surrendered. Those that remained were Rohilahs, and they 
stuck to tho last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock the 
Brigadier directed that tho firing should cease: the 8Gth and 
25th Bombay Native Infantry then stormed the battered ruins. 

The stern defence of the Rohilahs did service to their cause. 
Whilst tho British force was dealing with 
them tho Sbahzada and his two thousand P 1 e ,? a i lan l t 1 ry of ‘ he 
Afghans aud Mekranis evacuated Mandesar shahzdda to escape, 
and retreated on Nangarh. The cavalry, 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them. 

Pursuit, however, was scarcely necessary. The blow struck at 
Goraria was a blow from which there was no rallying. The 
Afgh ans aud Mekranis, as panic-stricken as they 
had been bold, fled through the country, avoiding The blow 
towns and villages, and endeavouring to seek refuge GurarhUs 
in tho jungles. One party of them, more daring decisive, 
than their fellows, suddenly appeared at Partabgarh. 

The loyal chief of that state, summoning his Thakurs, attacked 
them, killed eighty of them, and drove the rest into flight. 
The others seemed, above all, anxious to place the Chambal 
between themselves and their conqueror. 

Tho objects which Durand had in his mind when he set out 
from Mau on the 14tli of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak iu The objects of 
infantry, he had crushed the rebellion on the plateau achieveSr ign 
of Malwa, thus saving the line of the Narbada, and 
cutting off the disaffected troops of Ilolkar from the supports on 
which they had rested. Tho campaign, brief as it was, had 
proved decisive, and had vindicated to the letter the prescience 
of Durand when, resisting every temptation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allow Holkar’s troops to rest quiet until he should 
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have disposed of the Dhar rebels and the mutineers of Mandesar 
and Nimach. 

He was now at liberty to turn his arms against Holkar’s 
troops. This he did. Leaving the Haidarabad 
mlrches contingent under Major Orr at Mandesar, and con- 
on iudur, stituting Major Keatinge political agent for Western 
Malwa, he returned by Mehidpur and Ujjen, and 
reached the vicinity of Indiir on the 14th of December, fully 
prepared to encounter the troops of the Maharajah should they 
otter opposition to his entrance into the city. But the spirit 
which had prompted the treacherous attack on the 1st of July 
quailed before the sight of a British force returning from victory 
over traitors. The Indiir troops, held in check during Durand's 
campaign by the Mau garrison, had been utterly disheartened by 
the defeat of their sympathisers at Mandesar, and were as humble 
as some few weeks previously they had been boastful and defiant. 
Near the ground on which Durand encamped on the 14th of 
lisarnr December he met and disarmed Holkar’s regular 
Hoikar's cavalry, and placed the men under the care of the 
cavairv Sikh cavalry of the late Bhopal Contingent. He sent 
likewise to Hoikar’s chief minister a letter, in which 
he insisted that the remainder of the troops should be piomptly 
disarmed. Should this demand not be complied with immediately, 
he expressed his firm resolution to disarm them himself. 

The reply came that afternoon. The agent who brought it 
and en^a ea ex P ress0 d the intention of the Durbar to disarm the 
Hoikar n to e8 infantry at once, and the request that whilst the 
?nfantry he operation was being carried into effect Durand would 
halt at a point one mile from the cavalry lines. 
Durand complied, and Holkar’s infantry, sixteen hundred in 
number, were quietly disarmed that same evening. 

After the disarming had been completed, Durand, accom- 
panied by a large body of the officers of the Mau 
Hoikarl vlMta column, called upon the Maharajah in his palace in 
the city of Indiir. It was the first time since the 
month of June that Durand had seen Ilolkar. Regarding him 
in his own mind as an accessory to the attack made upon the 
Residency on the 1st of July, Durand had sent a report of all 
the circumstances of the case to Lord Canning, and, pending a 
reply, had declined to renew personal relations with a prince who 
might possibly be adjudged by the supreme British authority 
in India to be a rebel. But when, after the Malwa campaign, 
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Holkar had acquiesced in the disarming of his cavalry and 
infantry, and his minister had promised that a 
suitable punishment should be meted out to the 
guilty, Durand, on the eve of being relieved by Sir courtesy. 
Robert Hamilton, felt that the circumstances were not 
such as to warrant the omission of the ordinary courtesy required 
to be displayed on sueh an occasion. Holkar himself was anxious 
for the visit, and that it should be conducted with a ceremony 
and an ostentatious display of friendly intercourse such as would 
produce an impression on his people. Durand Interview 
acceded. The visit went off well, llolkar was in between 
good spirits, expressed himself delighted at the Holur and 
disarming of his troops, and a hope that the act 
would be regarded by the British Government as a proof of his 
loyalty. Durand quietly, but firmly, impressed upon him that 
something further was yet required — the punishment of the 
guilty, whether soldiers or citizens — and stated his confident 
belief that the British Government and the British people would 
expect that this remaining duty would be properly carried out. 
llolkar gave an assurance that a Commission, which he had 
previously appointed, would make full inquiries into the matter. 
The interview then terminated. The next day Durand was 
relieved by Sir Robert Hamilton. 

He had completed a noble task. His personal character had 
been the mainstay of British authority in central Durm(Vs 
India. Had Durand not been there, the result had “character 
not been accomplished. This little sentence conveys carcer d " his 
to the reader more clearly than a multitude of words 
the vast value of his services. He was the representative of 
political power, and, virtually, the general; the 
brain and the hand, in a most important part of capacity* 
India. He foresaw everything, and he provided for 
everything. He foresaw even — his own despatches and memoirs 
written at the time show it most clearly — all that was to happn 
in the few months that were to follow ; how the pacification of 
the North- W est Provinces would increase the pressure west of 
the Jamnah ; the action of Nana Sahib and his nephews ; the 
incursion of Tantia Topi. He saw equally clearly . * 

the line that should be, and that was, followed. “ If 13 or&5lsht ‘ 
affairs at Indur are successfully arranged,” he wrote on the 12th 
of December, “ I shall lose no time in marching the bulk of the 
Mau column to Sihor with the view of concentrating Sir II. 
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The value of 
his great 
achieve- 
ments. 



In spite of 
the incapa- 
city and 
vrrung- 
headeduess 
of others, 



Rose’s command, and enabling him to relieve Sagar, clear 
Bundelkhand, and advance on Jhansi and Gwaliar.” In these 
lines Durand foreshadowed the course which he would himself 
have pursued, and which Sir Hugh Rose did pursue. But it is 
his actual achievements which call for special commendation. 

In spite of his earnest entreaties, in spite of the 
pressure exercised by Lord Elphinstone, Woodburn 
had in June chosen to waste most precious moments 
at Aurangabad. Had that general not delayed at 
that Capua, it is more than probable that the insurrection of 
the 1st of July would never have been attempted at Indiir. 
But mark the conduct of Durand after that misfortune had 
happened. He hastens to meet Woodburn’s column, now 
commanded by another officer; he meets it, quickens its move- 
ments, and brings it to Mau. He finds western 
Malwa in a state of aggressive insurrection, and the 
only line which had remained a barrier between the 
Central Provinces and Bombay — the line of the 
Narbada — sorely threatened. Of all the political 
officers in central India he alone understands the 
enormous importance of that line. He finds Mr. Plowden from 
Nagpur, Major Erskine from the Sagar and Narbada territories 
urging measures which would have lost it. Though pressed by 
many considerations to disarm Holkar’s troops, he, receiving 
from no quarter a word of encouragement or support, risks 
everything to save that important line. Then what do we see? 
With a weak column of five hundred Europeans of all arms and 
eight hundred natives,* he sets out from Mau, and in five 
weeks takes a strong fort, fights several cavalry combats, gains 
threo actions in the open field, takes more than 
forty guns, crushes the Mandesar insurrection, saves 
the line of the Narbada, and, marching back to 
Indur, causes the disarming of the disaffected troops 
of Ilolkar. In four months he more than counter- 
acts the evil effected by an army of conspirators. 

It was, I repeat, a noble work, nobly performed, and, like 
many noble works, left unrewarded. No man has 
-* notappre-^ 3 been more calumniated than its author. No one 
dated by more bravely fought the battle of life in face of 
porarie^ m " calumny. 1 may add that of no man that ever 



he t\ ins back 
in four 
months all 
that had 
been lost. 



Reinforced at Dhdr by the Haidardbdd troops. 
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lived will the career bear more acute and critical examination. 
Should the life of Henry Marion Durand be written with 
the fearlessness the occasion demands, * his countrymen will 
realise alike the worth of the man who, at a most critical period, 
secured a line the loss of which would have produced incalcu- 
lable evils. They will learn, too, something of the whowere 
nature of the smaller beings who aided in the attempt also rival*, 
to calumniate, to insult, and to depreciate him. {,eio\v b bim. 
They will learn that it is not always the truly great 
man who occupies the most conspicuous position in the eyes of 
his contemporaries ! 

Many officers distinguished themselves in this campaign. 
One of these, who for his daring, his gallantry, and his brain 
power was especially noticed by Colonel Durand, requires 
mention here. “ Much of the success in quelling this in- 
surrection,” wrote Durand to Lord Canning at the end of 
November 1857, “ is due to the judicious daring, the Someof the 
thorough gallantry with which, whenever oppor- men who 
tunity offered, Major Gall, his officers and men, j^ edun,ler 
sought close conflict with the enemy — a bold one, 
who often fought most desperately. I feel it a duty to Major 
Gall and H.M.’s 1-ith Light Dragoons, men and officers, thus 
especially to beg your Lordship’s influence in favour of officers 
and men who have merited, by conspicuous valour, everything 
that Her Majesty’s Government may be pleased to confer. 
They deserve most highly.” Durand also noticed with marked 
commendation the splendid services of Major Orr, Captain 
Abbott, and the officers and men of the Ilaidarabad Contingent 
and of the 25th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. This 
regiment boasted a commanding officer, Major, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Robertson, than whom no one rendered 
better service to the State. Captain M r oolleombe, Lieutenants 
Strutt and Christie, of the Bombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom was shot by a bullet in the region of the heart, j also 
greatly distinguished themselves. But there were many others 
in the same category. The list is too long. 

* This was written in 1S79. The life has subsequently been written by his 
son. 

t Captain Christie recovered from the wound, took part in the subsequent 
campaign, and was killed by a tiger some years afterwards. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SAGAR AND NARBADA TERRITORIES, AND NAGPUR. 

The territories known as the Sagar and Narbada territories 
formed an extensive tract, bounded on the north by 
The srfgar the British districts of Bandah, Allahabad, and 
territories^ 14 Mirzapur; on the south by Nagpur and the do- 
minions of the Nizam ; on the west by Gwaliar and 
Bhopal. Within these boundaries is comprehended the state of 
Bewail, whose Rajah recognised the overlordship of the British. 
The other native feudatories, the feudatories of Koti, Maihir, 
Uehahara, and Sohawal, held their lands under grants from the 
East India Company. Within the limits of those lands, however, 
they exercised a ruling authority, subject to the interference, 
when necessary, of the paramount power. The larger portion 
of the Sagar and Narbada territories were directly British. 
This portion comprised the districts of Sagar, Jabalpur, IIo- 
sliangabad, Sioni, Damoh, Narsinhpiir, Betul, Jhansi, 
Chanderi, Nagod, and Mandlah. 

When, in 1843, the Gwaliar Durbar commenced those 
hostilities against the British which culminated in the battle of 
Maharajpur, the chiefs and people of the Sagar and Narbada 
territories, then ruled by Mr. Fraser, C.B., as Agent 
uter°hi story 6 to the Governor-General, broke out into open re- 
ef those bellion. This rebellion was duo partly to tho 

territories. g reat fli s like felt by the people to tho civil courts, 

and more particularly to the mode in which they were admin- 
istered, and partly to the propaganda of the Gwaliar Durbar. 
When, however, the pride of that Durbar had been lowered by 
the battle of Maharajpur, peace was restorod to the Sagar and 
Narbada territories. Lord Ellenborough, who, throughout bis 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of proved 
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abuses, inaugurated the newly gained peaco by making a 
clean sweep of the British officials serving in the territories, 
and by sending one of the ablest officers in the Indian services, 
the late Colonel Sleeman, to administer them on a new basis. 
Colonel Sleeman succeeded in pacifying the chiefs and in con- 
tenting the people. When, after a rule of two of three years, 
he was promoted to bo Resident at Lakhnao, he handed over 
the territories to his successor, Mr. Bushby, in perfect order. 
Mr. Bushby’s administration for five or six years was 
characterised by ability and good judgment ; but when, at the 
close of that period, ho was promoted to the Residency of 
Haidarabad, the Sagar and Narbada territories were joined to 
the North-West Provinces, then ruled by Mr. Colvin, Major 
Erskino * receiving the appointment of Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, and becoming Mr Colvin’s representative in the 
territories. Subordinate to Major Erskine were, amongst 
others, Captain Skene, Commissioner of Jhansi, and Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinhpiir. 

With their transfer to the North-West Provinces, the Sagar 
and Narbada territories came under the Sadr Board 
of Revenue. In accordance with its traditions, that under ule 
venerable Board at once proposed changes in the rule of the 
administration so startling that, if carried out, they of^^oue, 
would inevitably have caused a violent rebellion. 

Before finally deciding in favour of tho proposed changes, 
Mr. Colvin had the good sense to ask the opinion 
of the officer who had served%longest in the ter- pos'iVevo'iu- 
ritories, a man of remarkable sense and strength tionar y 
of character, Captain A. H. Ternan. Captain c 1 
Ternan replied by pointing out the inapplicability of the rules 
of the Sadr Board of Revenue to the needs of the province, 
and the certain consequence which would follow 
any attempt to enforce them. Mr. Colvin, struck On Captain 
by Captain Ternan’s representations, withdrew ^"etenta- 
nearly the whole of the proposed changes. It is to be o1 

regretted that he did not withdraw the whole, for the modified, 
few that he allowed, relating chiefly to the sub- 
division of properties, roused a very bad feeling, and led to 
many agrarian outrages. 

Such was the state of the territories in 1S55. The temper of 



* Afterwards Earl of Ivellie. 
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the people, kindled by the cause I have mentioned, had not wholly 
subsided into its normal conditions of con- 
Sufflcient remains to tentment. Tho outbreak in the North-West 

sour the temper of the ^ , . 

people. Provinces came inopportunely to inflame it 

still more. 

The small station c.f Narsinhpur on the Singri, sixty miles to 
the west of Sagar, was garrisoned at the outbreak 
Te?nan at mu ^ n ) T by ^ our companies of tho 28th Madras 

Narsinhpur. Native Infantry, under the command of Captain 
Woolley, an excellent officer. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district, Captain Ternan, to whose calm and 
cool judgment I have already referred, had his headquarters also 
at Narsinhpur. The district of which this town was the capital 
was largely inhabited by petty chiefs, who had gone into 
rebellion in 1813, and who had never submitted willingly to 
British jurisdiction. So early as December 185G there were not 
wanting indications that some great event was looming before 
the eyes of these men, but no European could venture an 
opinion as to the form that event would take. It happened, 
however, that one evening, in January 1857, Captain Ternan 
was sitting outside his tent, smoking a cigar, when the Kotwal * 
of the village came running to him, bearing in his hand some 
small chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread. On 
perience of’ reaching Ternan, the Kotwal, out of breath and pant- 
iadrcuFuon stated that the cakes were the remnant of a large 
quantity he had received that morning, with 
instructions to leave them witte the watchmen of every village 
to be kept till called for; that he had so distributed them in the 
neighbouring villages, and that those which he held in his 
hand constituted the surplus. “ What,” he asked Ternan, 
“ was he to do with them ? ” 

Ternan, naturally shrewd, and that natural shrewdness 
sharpened by the experience of the rebellion 
divines the 1 842-43, at once divined the truth. In those small 
mystery, unleavened cakes he saw the fiery cross sent through 
the land to unsettle the minds of the great mass of 
the people ; that, distributed broadcast as tho Kotwal had 
.md reports distributed them in his district, they would indicate a 
life views to sudden danger that might come at any moment 
krskine. upon the people, threatening their caste and 



A Kotwal is generally a chief officer of police. 
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undermining their religion. lie at once embodied these 
ideas in a report, which he transmitted forthwith to his 
official superior, Major Erskine. 

Major Erskine was an officer who had written a book entitled 
“ Forms and Tables for the Use of the Bengal 
Native Infantry.” That book was a reflex of his Erskine 
mind. His mind was a mind “ of forms and tables.” 

His mental vision commanded the line of strict and formal 
routine. Out of that line be saw nothing, he was incapable of 
seeing anything. When, therefore, he received Ternan’s report 
and read the conclusions drawn by that officer re- 
garding the unleavened cakes, he ridiculed them ; declines 
he considered the idea far-fetched, absurd, impossible. Ternan’s 
He wrote back to Ternan to that effect, adding that 
it was simply a case of “a dyers vat having gone wrong,” and 
that the owner of the vat was propitiating the gods by the 
distribution of cakes. 

Subsequent events made it abundantly evident that Erskine 
was wrong and Ternan was right. Distributed 
broadly over the North-West Provinces and in prescience 
Oudh, in the earlier months of 1857, these cakes 
were the harbingers of the coming storm. It is ^ ' 1 
certain now that they originated in the brain of the Oudh 
conspirators, of the men made conspirators by the annexation of 
their country, and they were sent to every village for the very 
object divined by Ternan— the object of unsettling men’s minds 
of preparing them for the unforeseen, of making them impres- 
sionable, easy to receive the ideas the conspirators wished to 
promulgate. 

I may record here a decision of the Government promulgated 
in the same district a year or two piior to 1857, and of the 
remarkable consequence it produced after the mutiny had broken 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conscien 
tious English officer can almost always bring to bear upon native 
chiefs. One of the most influential chieftains in the territories 
under Captain Ternan’s supervision was the Bajah 
of Dilheri, the feudal lord of all the Gond clans. 0 f Diiherf 1 
This chief had ever been loyal. For his fidelity 
and good conduct in the trying times of 1842-43, the Govern- 
ment had presented him with a gold medal. Like many of the 
Gond tribe, he had been somewhat too profuse in his expenditure 
and had incurred debts ; but, by exercising a strict economy, 
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he had paid off those debts. Such was his condition in 1855, 
shortly after the Sagar and Narbada territories had 
fh^dlspiel- been brought under the government of the North - 
sure of the West Provinces. It had been a principle of that 

Revenue, government, since the time when it was administered 

by Mr. Thomasen, to discourage large landowners. 
One morning in that year Captain Ternan received instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform the Rajah of 
Dilherl that, inasmuch as he was unfit to hold the title of 
Eajah and had proved himself incapable of managing his estates 
he was deprived of both; that his title was 
prfved^of his abolished, and that his property would be distributed 
title and among his tenants, he receiving a percentage from 
the rents ! When this decision was most unwillingly 
announced to the Eajah by Captain Ternan, the old man drew 
his medal from the belt in which it was habitually 
He feels the carried, and requested the English officer to return it 
bitterly; to those who had bestowed it, as they were now about 
to disgrace him before his clan and before the whole 
district. With great difficulty Ternan pacified him. It 
was generally expected that he would break out 
but, despite into rebellion. He might well have done so, 
monstrances, ffir every member of the clan felt insulted in his 
thedeci^bn person. Ternan, fearing an outbreak, pressed 
!n. pera ' on the Government the mistake they had committed 
and urged them to rectify it. But the Government 
would not listen. The order was carried out. Ternan did all 
in his power to save the family from ruin; but even ho could 
do little. 

Before the mutiny broke out in May 1857, the old man had 
died ; his son, too, had died. The next heir took 
When the — f° r > however the Government might order, 

mutiny .the representative of the family was always Eajah 
hls^andson to lhe People. Then came the mutiny of May 1857. 
and his The Narsinhpur district felt its shock. Muhammadans 

clansmen f rom across the border invaded the district and 
pillaged the villages. The outlook became every 
day more gloomy. “ Save yourselves while there is yet time,” 
said the loyal officials to Ternan. But Ternan stayed. One 
morning, however, early in June, his house was surrounded by 
a considerable body of armed men, with lighted matchlocks. 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all belonged to the Dilhcri 
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clan. lie at once summoned the chief and asked him what had 
brought him and his clansmen in such numbers and in so 
warliko a garb. The chief replied that he would answer if ho 
and the other chiefs wore allowed a private audience with their 
interlocutor Ter nan admitted them into his drawing-room. 
The chief replied : “You behaved kindly to us and fought our 
battle when the title and estato were confiscated, and you were 
abused for so doing. Now we hear disturbances are rife, 
and wo come to offer you our services. We will stick by you 
as you stuck by us. What do you wish us to do ? ” 

Ternan thanked them, accepted their offer, assured g^ces to 
them they should be no losers by their conduct, and Ternan, and 
promised to do his utmost to see justice done them. ioyl} nue 
The members of the clan remained lo} r al throughout under every 
the trying events of 1857-58, resisted the urgent fortuue.° 
solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 
what was of equal importance, they induced other clans to 
join them in rendering most valuable service to the British 
cause. 

I turn now to the part of the territories the chief centres in 
which were more purely military stations. 

There were three military stations in the Sagar and Narbada 
territories — the stations of 'Sagar, Jabalpur, and Garrisonsof 
Hoshangabad. Sagar was garrisoned by the 31st the strand 
and 42nd Bengal Native Infantry, the 3rd Regiment ^Suorfea 
Irregular Cavalry, and sixty-eight European gunners; 

Jabalpur by the 52nd Bengal Native Iufantry, and Hoshangabad 
by the 28 th Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
Sagar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had his head- 
quarters at Sagar. 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mirath nor the tidings of the 
nearer and more horrible events of Jhansi,* affected, 
according to all appearance, the demeanour of the £[g| a at | er 
native troops at Sagar. Indeed, so conspicuous was Sagar. 
their good conduct, that, early in June, Brigadier 
Sage, not trusting them, yet unwilling to openly display an 
opposite feeling, did not hesitate to send a detachment, consisting 
of fivo hundred infantry, a hundred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and two 9-pounders, against a Rajah who had rebelled, pro- 
mising them a reward of six thousand rupees for the capture 
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of the said Rajah, dead or alive. A few days later, however, 
the brigadier had reason to feel that the policy of concealing 
distrust was not likely to answer better in Sagar than in the 
places where it had been already tried and failed. The station 
of Sagar was laid out in a manner which rendered it difficult 
for a commander with only sixty-eight European soldiers at 
his disposal, to exercise a general supervision over every part of 
it. At one end of it were the fort, the magazine, 
at h Sagar. U0D ^nd the battering train. At the other end, distant 
from it three miles and a quarter, was a commanding 
position known as the artillery hill. Both these points could 
not be retained. The artillery hill, though in many respects 
important as a position, wanted water and storing-room for 
provisions. There was no question, then, in the brigadier’s 
mind, as to the position which should be abandoned. Yet he 
laboured under this great difficulty, that the Sipahis guarded 
the fort and the treasury, and they took care to let it be 
surmised that they would yield neither the one nor the other. 
In a word, the station seemed to be at their mercy. 

Affairs were in this position when, on the 13th of June, 
Brigadier Sage received an application for assistance 
L;!upar at in guns from Lalitpur, a station in the Jhansi territory, 
though bordering upon that of Sagar, garrisoned by 
three hundred men of the Gth Infantry of the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent. The brigadier promptly despatched two 9-pounders, 
escorted by one company of the 31st Native Infantry, one of the 
42nd, and seventy-five troopers of the 3rd Irregulars. The 
detachment never reached Lalitpur. The very evening before 
it left Sagar, the three companies of the Gwaliar regiment at 
that station had broken out into mutiny, had plundered the 
treasury, and had driven the European officers* to flee for 
protection to the Rajah of Banpur, who, under the pretence of 
being a friend, had been for some days in the vicinity of 
Lalitpur, exciting the Sipahis to mutiny. 

For a moment I follow the action of this Rajah. Finding 
that the rebel Sipahis had taken possession of the 
of h n/Spdr Lalitpur treasury, and were marching off with its 
rebels. contents, he attacked them, and was repulsed. 

* Captain Sale, commanding ; Lieutenant Irwin, second in command, his 
wife and two children; Dr. O’Brien, and Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Chanderi. They were made over to the Rajah of Sli&hgarh, by 
whom they were kindly treated. Ultimately they were all released. 
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Tims baffled, he sent off liis European guests to the fort of 
Tehri, there to be confined, and then marched in haste to meet 
the detachment coming from Sagar, with the view of inducing 
the Sipahis composing it to join him. 

Major Gaussen, commanding that detachment, had reached 
Malthon, forty miles from Sagar, when he heard of 
the mutiny at Lalitpur and of the movement of the M 
Ban pur Rajah. He at once halted and wrote for re- a detachment 
inforcements. Sage replied promptly by sending ^" l b ^ ar 
four hundred infantry and one hundred cavalry, aikuhon. 

The night previous to the day on which those men 
were ordered to set out, great commotion reigned in Sagar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might break out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged by 
many of those about him to put an end to the terrible suspense 
by striking a blow with the few Europeans under his orders, 
remained impassive. He had resolved to act only when the 
Sipiihis should commit themselves unmistakably to revolt. 

The detachment marched the following morning, the 19th of 
June, and joined Major Gaussen on the 23rd. 

Gaussen then marched with his whole force against J^ 0 n. en 
the fort of Balabet, held by the rebels, stormed it,* 
and took sixteen of the garrison prisoners. The Sipiihi stormers 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on the 
return of the detachment to Malthon, they insisted on their 
release. Major Gaussen being powerless to refuse the demand, 
they released the prisoners, and made them over to the Banpur 
Rajah. X o sooner had this act been accomplished than that 
Rajah entered the Britbh camp, and openly offered the Sipahis 
a monthly pay of twelve rupees if they would leave their officers 
and go over to him with their arms and ammunition ! The 
Sipahis agreed, dismissed their officers, and joined the Rajah. 

The information brought by the returning officers to Sagar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if lie 
were to wait till the rebel Elijah should march on pa ?cs P for a 
Sagar, he and his sixty-eight men would bo sur- ^^ e ent 
rounded and lost. Accordingly he at once, and in 
the most judicious manner, began his operations. He first 
moved the contents of the treasury into the fort; to the same 



* In blowing open the gate, Ensign Spens of the 31st was accidentally killed. 
Lieutenant Willoughby of the artillery was wounded. 
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place lie next conveyed the contents of the expense magazine 
and the artillery magazine ; and, last of all, he removed thither 
the women, the children, and the baggage of the European 
artillery. As soon as this had been accomplished, he took a 
guard of Europeans and relieved the Sipahi guard at the fort 
gate. Thus, by a few decisive strokes, the one following the 
other with rapidity, Sago gained a place of refuge, secured the 
contents of the magazine, and saved the treasure. 

The second day after, the morning of the 30th of June, whilst 
the ordinary grand guard-mounting was progressing, 
He reasons Sage marched the Europeans and sixty cavalry, who 
native 10 remained loyal, into the fort. He then sent for all 
officers. the native officers, and, frankly telling them the 
reason of his action, added that they had sutfered 
acts of mutiny to take place without opposing them, and had 
forfeited their character ; that there was yet one method open 
to them of regaining it, and that was to have the 
The 3 rd leading mutineers seized and delivered up to justice. 
andih^ 42 nd na ** ve °ffi cers of the three regiments, appa- 

Nativein- rently very much affected, promised everything. 
ou n unto reak ^ho nex t morning, however, the 3rd Irregulars 
mutiny: the and the 42nd Native Infantry broke into open 
infantry 1 '' 0 mutiny and plundered the bazaars and the bunga- 
remains lows of the officers. The 31st held aloof, .professing 
loyalty ; and on the 7th of July, one of their men 
having killed a trooper who had fired at him, a 
desperate fight ensued between the two native infantry regi- 
ments. The 31st, being unable to make much impression on 
the 42nd, who had two guns, sent into the fort to implore as- 
sistance. Sago despatched to their aid the sixty loyal troopers. 
A good deal of fighting then ensued, but, in the midst of it, 
K 1 1 forty of the 31st deserted to the 42nd. Still the 

between the bulk of the loyal regiment persevered, and, when 
i°ya.i and dis- evening; fell, they sent again to the fort to implore 
assistance m guns. Sago replied that it was too 
late to send them that night, but in the morning ho would bring 
them victory. The disclosure of this message to 
of the tT two belligerent parties fixed the 31st in their 

natives. 0 ^ loyal resolves, whilst it so dispirited their opponents 
that during the night they fled, pursued for some 
miles by the loyal Sipahis and troopers, who captured one of 
the guns. When the victors returned, it was ascertained that 
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whilst the entire 31st, the forty above alluded to excepted, had 
remained loyal,- fifty of the 42nd had followed their example, 
and the sixty loyal troopers had been joined by at least an 
equal number of the same temper from out-stations. 

The brigadier now devoted himself to strengthening the mud 
fort. lie had supplies and medical stores for six 
months, and a sufficiency of guns and ammunition, siwrfori? 
The able-bodied men of the Christian community 
were gradually drilled, and, as they numbered nearly sixty, 
Sage soon had at his disposal a force of a hundred and twenty- 
three fighting men. The number was not at all too large, for 
the duties were heavy ; there were a hundred and ninety women 
and children to bo guarded, and occasionally parties of Bundela 
rebels, into whose hands the surrounding country had fallen, 
made known their presence by a sudden vollo}\ They invari- 
ably, however, disappeared in the jungles on the first appearance 
of pursuit. 

The districts — in close vicinity to each other — of Jabalpur, 
of S agar, of Chandeii, of Jhansi, and of Jalaun, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of the relieving force 
under Sir Hugh Rose, to be over-run by rebels, The districts 
Sipahi and other. These harried the country, cap- natives, 
tured forts, plundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate the manner in which they were 
ultimately dealt with, it will, I think, be advisable to clear the 
ground by recording the events passing at the other stations in 
this part of India. 

Of Lalitpur I have spoken. Jabalpur, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from Sagar, has next to be noticed. 

This station was, in 1857, garrisoned by the 52nd Jabalpur. 
Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jamieson. It was the head-quarters likewise of Major Erskine, 
the chief political officer in the Sagar and Narbada territories. 
For a few weeks after the news of the mutiny at Mfrath had 
reached Jabalpur the men of the 52nd showed no sign of dis- 
affection, but it soon became clear that they, too, were only 
watching their opportunity. On the lGth of June 
one of the men attempted to murder the adjutant ; duct^tbe”' 
and, though the man in question was subsequently 52 nd Native 
released on the ground of insanity, the conduct ofhis u dIur '* 
comrades a little later proved that there had been method in his 
madness. They assumed the usual airs of authority, treated 
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their officers with patronising familiarity, and declared that 
they would only mutiny if a European regiment were sent to 
disarm them. The folly of retaining the ladies and children at 
the station — a folly which had been pointed out to Major 
Erskine, but upon which he had insisted — became then ap- 
parent. 

The news that a native brigade was advancing on Jabalpur 
from Kamthi would appear to have produced a good 
thc^yVo goixi effect on the men of the 52nd, for in the interval 
di°uice the between the period I have referred to and the 
arrival of the brigade, 2nd of August, they were 
usefully employed by Major Erskine in repressing disturbances 
in the district. The Kamthi movable column — for it was no 
more — consisted of the 4th Madras Light Cavalry 
under Captain Tottenham, the 33rd Madras Native 
arrives. Infantry under Colonel Millar commanding the 
column, a battery of Eield Artillery under Captain 
Jones, and one company Eifles of the Nagpur Irregular Force, 
under Lieutenant Pereira. This column marched into Jabalpur 
on the 2nd of August. After a halt there of a few days, the 
larger portion of it was sent into the neighbouring districts to 
restore order. Luring its absence an old Eajah of the Gond 
dynasty, Shankar Shah, his son, and some adherents of his 
house were convicted, on the clearest evidence, of plotting the 
destruction of the English at Jabalpur, and the plunder of the 
station. On the 18th of September the father and 
Hdjah Shan- son were blown away from guns, the adherents 
and his 11 being reserved for the following day. But little 
andare tlny doubt was entertained that the incriminated Eajah 
punished. and the incriminated son had made many efforts to 
seduce the men of the 52nd from their allegiance. 
To allay, then, the excitement which, it was apprehended, their 
execution might create in the minds of the rank and file, Colonel 
Jamieson and other officers of the regiment proceeded almost 
immediately to the lines, and explained to the men that the 
Eajah and his son had merely paid the penalty for proved mis- 
conduct. They judged, from the manner of the men, that they 
had removed all apprehensions from their minds. At 9 o’clock 
that night, however, the entire 52nd regiment 
Native" 1 marched quietly out of the station, without noise or 
infantry alarm, and proceeded some twenty miles without 

maiuy ' a halt to the Tahsildari of Fatan. At that place 
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was stationed a company of their own regiment commanded by 
Lieutenant MacGregor. MacGregor, who naturally had no 
intimation of the proceedings of the regiment, was surprised, 
and at once placed in confinement under sentries. The Sipahis 
then sent in to their colonel a letter, most respectfully worded, 
in which they announced their intention of marching 
to Dehli, and offered to release MacGregor in ex- ^kiUow; 
change for ten Sipahis left behind in Jabalpur, officers. 

This offer not having been complied with, the 

rebels kept their prisoner till they were attacked, and then shot 

him.* 

But, long before the commission of this atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the 52nd Native Infantry, and 
orders to return to Jabalpur, had been conveyed to the Madras 
column in the district. That column, consisting of four hun- 
dred men of the 33rd Madras Native Infautry, the rifle company 
of the 1st Madras Native Infantry, one troop of the 
4th Mad ras Light Cavalry, and four guns, manned AM^dras 
by European gunners, happened to be at Damoh, marches 
sixty-five miles to the north-west of Jabalpur. It 
started at once, on the 21st of September. On the infantry, 
night of the 25tli it encamped at Sangrampur, about 
twenty-five miles from its destination. Between this place and 
Jabalpur, close to a village called Katangi, flows a navigable 
river, the Hiran, the passage across which, it was thought 
possible, might be disputed by the 52nd. To secure 
the means of crossing it, a part}’, consisting of the 
grenadier company 33rd Madras Native Infantry, them, 
under Lieutenant Watson, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under Major Jenkins, left the camp at 2 o'clock in the 
morning of the 2(3 th. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
lvatanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their column, were suddenly fired at, and way 

almost immediately surrounded. Huw they escaped them, 3 
it is difficult to imagine. It is, however, a fact, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Sipahis, they fought 
their way through them and reached their men. These wore 



* MacGregor’s body was found by the officers of the Madras column with one 
ball through the neck, both arms broken, and his body perforated with thirty or 
forty bayonet wounds. Major Erskine had previously offered eight thousand 
rupees for his release. 
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not mi morons enough to take the aggressive. Jenkins, there- 
... fore, drew them np on a hill difficult to 
and waits for the mam 3, esca ] a( i e> an a there awaited the arrival of 

the main column. 

To this column, on the point of starting about 6 o’clock in 
the morning, information arrived, in an exaggerated form, of 
the events at Katangf. The two European officers were reported 
killed, and the rebels were said to be pressing on in force. 
Eager to avenge their officers and relieve their comrades, the 
o-allant native soldiers of the coast army hurried forward. On 
reaching the mouth of the gorge leading to Katangf, they found 
the 52nd had taken up a very strong position, both flanks 
covered by thick jungle. Without hesitating, they opened fire 
from the guns, and then attacked the rebels with the bayonet 
and drove them before them. On reaching Katangf, 
which totally they were joined by Jenkins and Watson. The 
rebels? tbe pursuit was continued beyond that place. In 
Katangf the body of MacGregor, murdered that 
morning, was found. The rebels suffered severely. A hundred 
and twenty-five dead were actually counted on the field, and it 
is certain "that many more were wounded. On the side of the 
victors one man was killed and fifty were wounded. The 
column then returned to Jabalpur. 

This was not by any means the only skirmish which took 
place in the Sagar and Narbada territories during 
seift from the airtlimn of 1857. In my story of the trans- 
s^a/egajnst actions at Sagar, I have alluded to the conduct of the 
!^ npfir Banpur Rajah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly by the downfall of the British, had, 
after a great deal of promiscuous plundering, taken up a 
position at Niraulf, about nine miles from Sagar, and had 
strongly intrenched it. Against this position a force was sent 
from the Sagar fort on the loth of September, under the 
command of Lieutentant- t Colonel Dalyell, 42nd 
with thMoi d Native Infantry. The expedition was not success- 
or it* leader, ful ; fur, though the rebels suffered severely from 
DaiyeiL. the fire of the British guns, Colonel Dalyell was 
killed and the loss of the attacking party in killed 
and wounded was very severe. The intrenchment was not 
stormed. 

This affair did not increase the chances of the restoration of 
order. The remnant of the 52nd Native Infantry, numbering 
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some fivo hundred and thirty men, continued, after its defeat 
at Katangf, to ravage the country. Joining the Thecountr , 
adherents of rebel Rajahs, these men took advantage \ A * e tm° untry 
of the withdrawal of the Madras column from 
Damoh to plunder that place and to release the 
prisoners left there. They then took possession of a strong fort, 
about thirty miles from Sagar, called Garhakota, situated on a 
tongue of land in an angle formed by the rivers Sonar and 
Gadhairf, and from this they cons tan tly sallied forth to plunder 
and destroy. In fact, as the year drew to a close, in spite of 
the fall of Dehlf, the daring of the rebels increased, whilst the 
handful of British, shut up in the stations at long distances from 
each other, and powerless to interfere effectually, could do little 
more than hold their own. Several skirmishes, indeed, occurred, 
but with no decisive result. In one of those, early in November, 
near Jabalpur, the Madras troops defeated the enemy, but their 
commander, Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
defeat of tho rebels merely signified a disappearance from one 
jungle to appear immediately in another. 

In preceding pages of this chapter I have alluded to the 
conduct of Captain Tern an in the Narsinhpur district. I must 
devote a few lines to the military operations in that 
quarter. The garrison of Narsinhpur consisted of 
lour companies of the 28th Madras Native Infantry 
under Captain Woolley. These Sipahis, unlike 
the bulk of their brethren in Bengal, continued 
throughout the period of 1857-58 loyal and true. In November 
1857, led by \\ oolley and accompanied by Ternan, 
they restored order in the disturbed parts of the 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sent 
from Sagar under Captain Roberts of the 31st 
Bengal N.I. and Captain Mayne of the 3rd irregular 
cavalry. Its action was most successful. The districts north 
of tho Narbada were cleared of rebels; and, in a R 
hand-to-hand encounter with the largest body of 
them, the rebel leader, Ganjan Singh, a landowner Jyne * 
of considerable consequence, was slain, and nearly all his 
followers were destroyed. Ternan, who had his horse shot 
under him in this encounter, then urged a rapid march upon 
Singhpur, a place held by a noted rebel called Dalganjan.* 

* The following is the official report of this gallant operation : “ On this 
occasion Captain Ternan took a party of the Irregular Cavalry (some of the 
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His advice was followed, and Dalganjan was taken and Ranged. 
The following month another fatal blow 7 was dealt to the 
insurgents near Clrirapur. When Woolley reached this place it 
was found evacuated. Ternan, however, pushing 
piayST by 5 " on a small party in search of the rebels, succeeded 
Temyia 1 [ n surprisiug them, and capturing their tents, a 
4-pounder gun, and many native weapons. I his 
enterprising officer followed up the blow in January 1858 by 
completely defeating the invading rebels from Rat- 
danp a ar Md * garh and Bhopal at Madanpur. By this vigorous 
stroke Ternan finally cleared Xarsinkpur district of 
all rebels of consequence. 

Before describing the measures ultimately taken to reassert 
British authority throughout this part of India, it is necessary 
that I should take the reader for a moment to Xagod. 

Xagod is a military station, in the Uchahara district, distant 
forty-eight miles from Rewak, a hundred and eighty 
Xag<5d. from Allahabad, and forty-three miles from Sagar. 

The garrison in 1857 consisted of the 50th Bengal 
N.I., commanded by Major Hampton. Up to the 27th of 
August this regiment had displayed no mutinous 
symptoms, and the men were regarded by their 
officers as staunch and loyal. It happened, however, 
that at the time that the 52nd Xative Infantry de- 
camped from Jabalpur in the manner already described, a 
rumour reached i\agod that Kunwar Singh was 
marching on that place. The men of the 50th were 
accordingly ordered to prepare to march against that 
warrior. They appeared delighted at the order, 
made all the necessary preparations with alacrity, and on the 
date above mentioned marched. They had not, however, 
reached the second milestone from Xagod when a voice from the 
ranks gave the order to halt The regiment halted. Some of 
the men then told the officers that their services were no longer 
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3rd Irregular Cavalry, known as Tads’ Horse, who had remained loyal) in 
advance of the rest of the troops, and, coming on Ganjan Singh < of Singhpur, 

also called Dalganjan Singh — “surrounded by about two hundred armed 
followers, charged him at once under a sharp fire. The success of the troops 
was most complete. Captain Ternan behaved with much distinction, and liis 
horse was shot under him.” Not a few days afterwards, as Erskine says, but 
then and there, being completely surrounded, Ganjan Singh and his chief followers 
were taken prisoners, and the chief himself and several others hanged the next 
day. Most of the rebels were killed during the action, however. 
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required, and that they had better go. Opposition was useless 
A few faithful men escorted the officers and their 
families to Mfrzapur, whilst the remainder, returning lmttbey 
to Xagod, i)luudered and burned the place, and then 
inaugurated m the district a career similar to that tbe district, 
of their brethren of the 52nd. 

liewah, I have already stated, is a small native state, ruled 
by a quasi-independent Rajah, recognising the 
suzerainty of the British, bound to them by treaties, Uewab. 
and having a British Resident at his court. In 1857 
the resident political agent was Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the Madras army, possessing great 
strength of will, a courage that never faltered, and o\bornc. bby 
resolute to do his duty to the utmost. Left un- 
fettered, Willoughby Osborne almost always did the right thing ; 
but, like many other men conscious of their powers, he writhed 
under the sway of self-appreciative mediocrity. Happily, at 
Re wall, he was unfettered. 

The town of Re wall lies little more than midway between 
Allahabad and Sugar, being a hundred and thirty- 
one miles south-west of the former, and one hundred 
and eighty-two miles north-east of the latter. It is of liewah. 
built on the banks of a small river, the Beher, a 
tributary of the Tons.* Around it runs a high and thick 
rampart, still nearly entire, flanked by towers, many of which 
have fallen into decay. Within this outer defence a similar 
rampart immediately environs the town ; and still further 
inward a third surrounds the residence of the Rajah. It is a 
decaying place, and the population in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand. 

The residence of a Rajah whose ancestors had been proud of 
their independence, surrounded by districts in which 
mutiny was rampant, lying many miles from the Glance at the 
route of the British armies between Calcutta and illation of 
the North-West, Rewali, in June and July of 1857, i^vah. 
seemed utterly lost. Not, however, to Willoughby 
Osborne. The first point to which that able officer directed his 
efforts was to win the Rajah. Ilis character had, indeed, 



* Vide list of places at the commencement of this volume. Of the three 
rivers known as the “ Tons,” that here mentioned is the South-Western Tons, 
which rises in the state of Maihar. 
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already gained the respect and admiration of the prince, but in 
such times as were then upon them it became, neces- 
sary that the princes of India, especially the small 
Elijahs, should feel that they had everything to lose, 
nothing to gain, by the success of the mutineers. 
Osborne succeeded in instilling that feeling into 
the mind of the Eajah. On the 8th of June he was able to 
announce that the Eajah of Eewah had placed his 
troops at the disposal of the Government of India ; 
that the offer had been accepted ; and that eight 
hundred of those troops, with two guns, had been sent to 
Amarpatan — a place commanding the roads to Jabalpur, Nagod, 
and Sagar — ready to oppose insurgents from any of 
tnwps* to S hlS those stations, and to intercept communications with 
guard the the rebellious villages on the Jamnah. He de- 
spatched, about the same time, eleven hundred of the 
Elijah’s troops and five guns to the Katra pass, about midway to 
Mfrzapur, and whence a rapid advance could be made on that 
important commercial city, on Banaras, or on Ohunar, as might 
be deemed advisable. A week later he obtained the Rajah’s 
sanction to send seven hundred troops to Bandah, and he 
induced him to issue a proclamation promising rewards to any 
of his soldiers who should distinguish themselves by their 



gallantry and loyalty. 

The measures taken by Willoughby Osborne had a very 
marked influence on affairs in Bundelkhand. There, 
Excellent as in the adjacent territories, the smaller chieftains, 
these mea mostly men of impoverished fortunes, thought the 
sures on Bun- opportunity too favourable to be lost. They, too, 
dcikband. rose * n revo it # But Osborne was incessantly on the 
watch. By the skilful disposition of the Eajah’s 
troops, and by the display of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlier efforts of the rebels. By the exercise of 
similar qualities he kept open the important line of road 
between Mfrzapur and Jabalpur, a necessary part of the avail- 
able postal route between Calcutta and Bombay. In a few 
weeks he was able to take an active offensive against the 
insurgents. lie defeated them at Kanclianpur and 
the neM 9 Zorah, then advancing on their stronghold— Maihar — 

against the stormed that city on the 29th of December, 

insurgents, p US ] ie( j on Jakhanf, captured that place, thus 

opening thirty-six miles of road in the direction of Jabalpur. 
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At a date considerably later he, in the most gallant manner, 
captured the important fort of Bijeraghugarh. Owing solely 
to the indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englishman, the 
rebel cause not only found no footing in Bundelk- and performs 
hand, but it lost way in the adjacent territories. wonders. 

Nagpur, till 1853 the capital of the Bhonsla dynasty, and 
since that period the chief town in the Central 
Provinces and the head-quarters of the Chief Com- Nagpur, 
missioner, is a large straggling city, about seven 
miles in circumference, having in 1857 a population somewhat 
exceeding a hundred thousand. Close to the city, on its western 
side, is a hilly ridge running north and south, known 
as the Sitabaldi, possessing two summits, one at each description 
extremity, the northern being the higher, the position, 
southern the larger, but both commanding the city. 

Outside of but near the city were the arsenal — containing guns, 
arms, ammunition, and military stores of every description — 
and the treasury of the province, containing a large amount of 
cash. To protect these and the city, the Commissioner, Mr. 
George Plowden, had, of European troops, one 
company of Madras artillery, whoso head-quarters piowd^ S ° 
were at Kamthi, eleven miles distant. The local 
native troops at his disposal ’were thns stationed : at Kamthi or 
in Nagpur itself, the head-quarters of the 1st 
infantry, the 1st Cavalry, and the artillery of the ^p 1 ^ 1 
Nagpur irregular force ; at Chanda, eighty-five 
miles south of Nagpur, were the 2nd Infantry, and a detachment 
of the 1st, of the same force; at Bhandara, forty miles to tho 
east of Nagpur, was another detachment of the 1st Regiment ; 
tho head-quarters and greater part of the 3rd Regiment were at. 
P pur, a hundred and thirty-seven miles still further in the 
same direction ; the remainder of that regiment was andthoge 
at Bilaspur on the Arpa, a town in tho same division. t ,f the regular 
These, I have said, were local troops. Kamthi was 
likewise the head-quarters of a brigade of tho 
Madras army. The troops stationed there in 1857 were the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, the 17th, 26th, 32nd, and 33rd 
Native Infantry, and the European artillery already alluded to. 
Brigadier II. Prior commanded the Nagpur subsidiary force. 

Very soon after the events of May 1857 at Mfrath became 
known to the native population of the Central Provinces, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to he manifested by the troops, 
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especially by the cavalry portion, of the local force. In tlio 
position he occupied, ruling a large city, dependent 
umonSiTfhe * or physical a id upon a few European gunners and 
local troops, five native regiments, Mr. Plowden could not afford 
to pass unnoticed even the symptoms of mutiny. 
Still less could he afford it when all the circumstances of the 
intended rising, to the extent oven of the signal which was to 
set it in action,* were, on the 13th of June, revealed 
aud cld^neT him. Mr. Plowden then resolved to act, and to 
Cumberiege act promptly. He arranged with Colonel Cumber- 
focaf 1 troops. lege, 'rc'ho entirely trusted the men of his own regi- 
ment — the 4th Light Cavalry — that the troopers of 
the local regiment should be disarmed on the 17th of June. 
Colonel Cumberlege performed the task with skill and tact, and 
without bloodshed. Mr. Plowden followed up this 
^re iresfor 1 blow by so strengthening the two peaks on the 
eventualities. Sitabaldi hill, that they might serve as a refuge for 
the residents of Nagpur in the event of an outbreak 
in or about the city. He at the same time converted the 
lie sidency into a barrack, in which the civil and military 
officers should congregate during the night. 

These precautions were effective. Notwithstanding serious 
alarms, no outbreak actually occurred. The Madras 
the^soidiere soldiers remained faithful, and, when a column 
of the comprising many of them was despatched to Jabal- 

amy” 8 pur,f the departing men were replaced by others of 

the same army not less loyal and true. The position 
at Nagpur was the more difficult in that the province of which 
it was the capital was isolated. No part of it was 
X .o°kionof use ^ as a high road for troops. No Europeans could 
Nagpur. be spared for it fiom their more pressing duties of 
crushing the revolt in Oudh and in the North-West 
Provinces. • Its safety was in the hands of the Commissioner. 
For it he was responsible. It was his duty, with most 
inadequate means, to assure it. Fortunately, Mr. George 
Plowden, who represented the Government at Nagpur, was a 
gentleman of lofty courage and imperturbable nerve. Without 

* The mutiny was to have broken out on the 13th of June; the signal to 
have been the ascent of three fire-balloons from the city. The confession of one 
of the ringleaders, caught in the act of seducing the men of the 1st local 
infantry, gave the first intimation of the plot, 
t Vide page 70. 
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appliances, he acted as though he possessed them. Left without 
external resources, ho regulated his conduct as Greatcredit 
though they were abundantly at his command, due io C Mr. 
And ho succeeded. Eventually, when the first pJJ^ n 
fever-heat of mutiny had subsided, he restored their 
arms to the local troops. There is no truer test of a man than 
this capacity to meet dangers and difficulties when he is un- 
armed, to look them calmly in the face, to remain cool and 
imperturbable in their presence. If to do this thoroughly, to 
face disaffection boldly, and by daring self-assertion to force it 
to inaction, finally to submission — if this be a proof of greatness, 
then most assuredly Mr. George Plowden deserves to be classed 
amongst the great men brought to the front by the Mutiny 
of 1857. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE DOMINIONS OF THE NIZAM. 

I r will clear the ground if, before I record the action of the 
British generals which restored order throughout central India, 
I deal with the events in a part of the country already slightly 
touched upon in the first chapter of this booh, and upon the 
issue of which depended, to a very considerable extent, whether 
the rebellion would or would not extend throughout the length 
and breadth of southern and western India. I refer to the 
dominions of the Nizam. 

Those dominions — called after the capital, Haidarabad, 
the abode of Haidar — occupy a portion of India 
Hiidardb&i. south of the Vindhya range, and enclose about 
ninety-five thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
square miles. Measuring from their extreme point in the north- 
east, they extend four hundred and seveuty-five 
boundaries miles to the south-west, and in their widest part they 
of the , give almost a similar measurement. On the north- 
domtoious. east “they are bounded by the central provinces, of 
which Nagpur is the capital ; on the south-west by 
portions of the Madras Presidency ; on the west by the Bombay 
Presidency ; and on the north-west by a portion of the same 
presidency, by the dominions of Sindhia, and by the Sagar and 
Narbada territories. A consideration of this proximity to so 
many inflammable points will convince the reader how danger- 
ous would have proved a Haidarabad in arms; how essential 
it was that tranquillity should be maintained within her 
borders. 

When the year 1857 dawned, the Nizam was Nasir-ud-daulah. 

This prince died, however, on the 18 th of May, and 
The Niziim. was succeeded by his son Afzul-ud-daulah. The 
minister, Salar Jang, nephew of his predecessor, 
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Suraj-iii-Mulk, had held the highest office in the state since the 
year 1853. He was a man of great ability, great 
intelligence, devoted to the interests of his country Saiar Jang, 
and his master. It was his pride to prove that the 
natives of India can ho governed by natives, not only with 
justice, but with a regard to their habits and modes of thought, 
such as, he considered was impossible under alien rule, llut, 
holding these opinions, he was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the British character ; sensible of the absolute necessity of 
an overlordship, which, while interfering as little as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from eaeli 
the power to draw the sword against a neighbour. The British 
Besident at the Court of the Nizam in the early part of 1857 
was Mr. Bnshby. This able officer, however, died in February 
of that year. lie was succeeded by Major Cuthbeit Davidson, 
an officer of the Bengal army, who had at a previous 
period held the office temporarily, and who had then ^lubbert 
shown that he possessed all the qualifications Duvidsoo. 
necessary for discharging its duties in quiet times. 

Major Davidson took charge of the office of Besident on the 16th 
of April. In a very short time an opportunity offered for him 
to show the stuff he was made of. 1 have already stated that 
on the 18th of May the Nizam, Xasir-ud-daulah, died. His son, 
Afzul-ud-daulah, was installed after the necessary Tumult01) 
ceremonies. But to the disaffected in Haidarabad the accession 
the death of one ruler and the succession of another 5fj^ new 
seemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Nizam 
had trusted Salar Jang. It was quite possible that his successor 
might refuse his confidence to that powerful minister. At all 
events an attempt might be made to discover the actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the men of the city of 
Haidarabad rose on the morning of the 12th of June, the}’ found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed or purport- 
ing to be signed by orthodox Maulavfs, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol themselves and murder the Europeans. Major David- 
son was not the last to receive the intelligence. 

Acting promptly and with vigour, he at once jyjJ^o C r S£ed 
requested the general to parade his entire force in Davidson, 
full marching order, with forty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. This parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a second parade, not less imposing, 
was ordered. At this the Besident was present, and addressed 
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the troops.* By that time it had become known tliat the 
influence of Salar Jang was not less weighty with the new ruler 
than it had been with his predecessor. That lo}'al 
jangf SuUr minister, on learning that a large mob had assembled 
near the mosque known as the Mekka mosque, and 
had hoisted there a green flag, sent down a corps of Arab mer- 
cenaries upon whom he could rely to disperse them. Subse- 
quently he arrested the principal leaders of the movement, and 
for the moment the plague was stayed. 

Only, however, for the moment. The information which 
poured daily from the outer world into the city. 
Bad feeling often in an exaggerated form, made every day a 
fhepopaia- 0 deeper impression upon the minds of the more 

tion by the bigoted of the population. They argued that, whilst 

then/rt™ their co-religionists had risen fcr the faith in the 
west. north-west, it was not becoming in them to sit idle 

in the south. They recalled to the minds of 

listeners, likewise impressionable and fanatically disposed, that 
little more than half a century had elapsed since Debit, the 
capital of the Muhammadan world of India, had fallen into the 
hands of the infidel ; that a supreme effort had now recovered 
it, and that, if tliut effort were supported by the entire 
Muhammadan community of the Daklian, the recovery would 
be made complete, the gain would become permanent. These 
were no idle words. They sank deep into the minds of the 
people of Ilaidarabad— ~ a people that had never known European 
rule, and that had never welcomed its approach to their borders. 
In a few weeks they produced corresponding acts. 

A little before 5 o’clock on the evening of the 17th of July, 
five hundred of the Rohilab troops in the service of 
miliar- at *he Nizam, supported by some four thousand of the 
abid. mob of Ilaidarabad, rose in insurrection and marched 

' on the Residency, demanding the release of thirteen 
mutineers and deserters, who, caught red-handed in revolt, 
had been made over by Major Davidson to Salar 
wuni/th? Jang. That minister, who was not very well 

Resident. served by his agents, only heard of the outbreak just 

* The garrison at or near Haidaribad consisted of a battalion of artillery, 
the 7th Madras Light Cavalry : the 3rd Madras Europeans; the 1st, 22nd, 21th, 
34th, 41st, 42nd, and 40th Native Infantry. The force, known as “The 
Haidarabdd Subsidiary Force," was commanded by Brigadier, afterwards Sir 
Isaac Coffin. 
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on the evo of its occurrence. lie at once sent a special 
messenger to warn the Resident. Major Davidson, how- 
ever, in anticipation of some such movement, had improvised 
defences all round the Residency, had mounted guns on the 
newly-erected bastions, and had warned his military secretary, 
Major Briggs, to arrange the troops at his disposal 
in the manner best calculated to meet a sadden Davidson’s 
attack. Seven minutes then sufficed to send every previous 
man in the Residency to his post. The insurgents preparaaon3 - 
came on, in the manner of undisciplined fanatics, drunk with 
excitement, without order, and without leading, properly so 
called. A fire of grape from the ramparts sent them reeling 
back. They came on again, only similarly to be received, and 
similarly to retire. Staggered by this reception, they were 
beginning to recover from their mental intoxication, 
when a charge of the Nizam’s troops decided them 
to flee in confusion. Many of them then took refuge rebels, 
in a two-storied house, at the end of a narrow street. 

In this place it was resolved to allow them to stay till the morn- 
ing. They did not, however, avail themselves of the permission. 
Mining under the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Residency, several of the rebels were killed ; in 
their flight from the Nizam’s 'troops more were taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were the two ling- of Uieir ture 
leaders, Torabaz Khan and Maulavi Alla-ud-din. leaders. 

The former, attempting to escape, was shot dead; 

the latter was tried, convicted, and transported to the Andaman 

Islands. 

The manner in which this wanton attack terminated pro- 
duced a very salutary effect on the minds of the 
Haidardbad population. It showed them very 
clearly that their own rulers, men of their own J j^ aidar " 
faith, sided with the British. It needed but one 
word from Salar Jang to rouse the entire country. Not only 
was that word not spoken, but the fanatic ll Muhammadans 
were made clearly to understand that, in the event of their 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, but 
with their own Government as well. 

Still the situation grew daily more critical. The city of 
Haidardbad had ever been filled with military 
adventurers. The custom of importing Arabs from Perinea? 11 
beyond the sea, and of forming of them regiments 

g 2 
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of peculiar trust, had long prevailed. But, in addition to the 
Arabs, there used to come from every part of India 
by reason of those adventurous spirits to whom the sober ad- 
idtentmST 9 ministration of the British gave no avocation. 

From Bohilkhand, from the Punjab, from Sindh, 
from Dehlf, and from the border-land beyond the Indus, men 
of this stamp had never been wanting. To them were added, 
in the autumn of 1857, adventurers more dangerous still. The 
mutinied and disbanded Sipahis who had been unable to reach 
Dehlf, or whose offers had been rejected by Sindhia, poured in 
shoals into Haidarabad. Combining with the other 
intouIsSity. classes I have mentioned, and who gave them a 
cordial welcome, they helped to swell the ranks of 
the disaffected and to impart to them a discipline in which the 
others were lacking. 

The presence of these men added not a little to the diffi- 
culties of Salar Jang and the Nizam. Every 
cAumours rumour of misfortunes befalling the British arms, 
which reached the city, roused feelings which might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If we think of all that 
was happening in the North-Western provinces — of the 
massacre of Kanhpur, of the long siege of Dehlf, of the leaguer 
of Lakhmio, of Havelock’s three retirements, of the events at 
A^ra, at Indur, at Jhansf, at Bandah — we shall understand 
very easily why this was so. It must be remembered, too, that 
rumour magnified every skirmish into a battle, every repulse 
of the British into a catastrophe, whilst it but faintly 
upon an in- whispered, or whispered only to discredit, the 
p?ojS? ble victories gained by the foreigners. When we think 
of the news of these disasters coming upon an in- 
flammable people, hating, with the intolerant hate of religion, 
the dominant infidel, armed to the teeth, and chafing under 
their forced inaction, we may well wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. 

But peace was preserved — mainly owing to the excellent 
understanding between the Government of the 
Nizam and the British Besident. Whilst the 
former used all those arts which a powerful native 
‘government has so well at command, to check the fanatical 
ardour of the disaffected, the Besident, acting in 
Reinforce- concert with the Nizam, applied for a larger force 
of European troops to overawe the same class. In 
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consequence of these representations Davidson received later 
in the year a reinforcement, of a regiment of cavalry, a 
regiment of infantry, and some artillery. 

Whilst thus securing his base, Major Davidson was not un- 
mindful of another means for employing the trained 
soldiers of the Nizam — the soldiers of the Ilaida- Davidson 
riibiid contingent, led by English officers — in a tilf employ- 
manner which might transfer the sympathies of the 
great bulk of the people, from whose ranks those HajfarSbdi 0 
suldiers were drawn, to the British cause. Acting ^central 1 
in concurrence, then, with the Nizam and Salar India. 

Jang, and with the full approval of the Government 
of India, he formed towards the beginning of 1858 a brigade 
from the regiments of the contingent, and sent it to act in 
central India. This brigade was composed of the 1st, 3rd, and 
4th regiments of cavalry, of the 3rd and 5th regiments of 
infantry, and of three field-batteries of artillery. The splendid 
deeds of these troops will be narrated in their proper place. 
But I will not wait to record that the other purpose which 
had suggested this action to Major Davidson was entirely ac- 
complished. The successes obtained by these soldiers Snccei f x 
elated the relations they had left behind them, and result of 1 
these came, in a very brief period, to regard as their p^cy S<m8 
own the cause for which their kinsmen were fighting. 

From that time forward all anxiety ceased in Haidarabad itself. 
In some parts of the districts the disturbances which arose were 
eagerly quelled, and, with one exception, no chieftain of rank 
showed the smallest inclination to question the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Nizam and his minister. 

That exception was the Rajah of Shorapur.* Shorapur is a 
small territory situated in the south-west angle of 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Hindu chief who had Shorapur. 
ruled it had, fifteen years prior to 1857, fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties so great that he found himself unable to 
fulfil bis obligations to his suzerain, the Nizam. ll3Cl1ilion 
Certain arrangements, unnecessary here to detail, antecedent 011 
followed, which ended, after the death of the Rajah, 
in the administration of the country falling for a 
time into the hands of the British. This arrangement lasted 

* For a most interesting account of the Rajah of Shorapur and the causes 
which led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Story of My Life, by the late 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, one of the most charming of autobiographies. 
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till 1853, when the country was handed over to the native ruler 
„ t ^ in a very flourishing condition. The young Rajah, 
ando^nd-ct however, soon dissipated his resources; and, finally, 
of shor^ IJ dr h * "became so embarrassed as to be utterly reckless. 

He was in this state of mind when the events of 
1857 occurred. With the record of the disasters attending the 
British came whispers of the advantages which must accrue to 
him from a successful rebellion. The Rajah had not 
the strength of mind to resist the temptation. 
Intoxicated by the promises made him, he called 
together the men of his own clan, and began to levy Rohflah 
and Arab mercenaries. 

Pull intelligence of the doings of the Rajah was quickly 
conveyed to Major Davidson. Well awaie that to 
prevent an outbreak even by an extravagant display 
of force was far wiser and far cheaper than to allow 
it to come to a head, Davidson at once took decisive 
measures. Acting in concert with Lord Elphinstone, who 
displayed on this occasion, as on every other, a far-sighted 
policy and a rare unselfishness, he called up, with the sanction 
of that nobleman, from the Bombay Presidency a force under 
Lieutenant- Colonel Malcolm, consisting of a detachment of 
European troops, the Maratha Horse, the 15th 
Bombay Native Infantry, and a battery of artillery. 
This force he located at a point equi-distant between 
the Shorapur and the southern Maratha country. At 
the same time he arranged that a force from the Madras 
Presidency, under Major Hughes, should watch the eastern 
frontier of Shorapur, whilst he detached four hundred men and 
two guns of the Haidai abdd contingent, commanded by Captain 
Wyndham, to occupy Linsugur, ready to act in concert with 
cither of the other forces, as necessity might require. 

Before these preparations had been completed Cuthbert 
Davidson, hoping to save the Rajah from his own 
folly, despatched to his court, early in January 1858, 
one of his own most trusted assistants, Captain Rose 
Campbell. Campbell, however, only wasted his 
efforts. The Rajah had given himself to the fanatical party. 
Not only did he continue deaf to all entreaties, but he was, it 
is believed, prepared to connive at the murder of 
but fruit- Ids guest. This, at least, is certain, that Captain 
Campbell received an intimation from the Rajah’s 
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own relatives and servants tliat his life was in imminent 
danger. 

It would have been fruitless to temporise further. Captain 
Campbell proceeded to Linsugur and ordered 
Wyndham to march on Shorapur. Wyndham Wyndham 
started at once and re iched Shorapur on the 7th of shorapur; 
February. As he approached, the Bajah, as is 
customary in such cases, sent his own servants to indicate 
a proper encamping-ground. The servants led 
Wyndham to the place selected — a narrow valley, an? avoids Sh 
surrounded by lofty hills and rocks. But Wyndham, a snare laid 
though but a captain, was too old a soldier to the uSjaiu 
fall into the trap. He moved on to an open 
plain, where ho was comparatively safe from danger of 
surprise. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force composed of 
the clansmen of the Bajah, of Arabs and Bohilahs, 
estimated at from five thousand to seven thousand S»p P s ajah 3 
strong. The attack continued all night, but its at T tack 
result was never doubtful. Wyndham, aided by ^ f,dban3 * 
Bose Campbell and the medical officer, Dr. "Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the guns kept up 
a continuous fire. At 1 o’clock in the morning he t2m epulscs 
was reinforced by a hundred cavalry of the 
Haidarabad contingent. The rebels then ceased their attack, 
and occupied the heights near the town. 

Meanwhile, cxprcs>es had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 
panies 7 1th Highlanders and some Madras cavalry, Hughes 
arrived first, early on the morning of the 8th. the rescue, 
Joining his troops to those of Wyndham, Hughes 
at once attacked the rebels. A squadron of the Sth Madras 
cavalry, commanded by Captain Newberry, led the attack, and 
charged a body of Bohilahs. Unfortunately, Newberry and 
his subaltern, Lieutenant Stewart, better mounted than their 
men, dashed into the middle of the rebels before 
their men could follow them. Newberry was killed rebep 1 * 
and Stewart was severely wounded. The enemy, 
however, were driven from the heights above the town. The 
city being very strong, the approaches to it difficult 
of access, and the walls and bastions crowded with " ho rclir ! 
defenders, Hughes thought it advisable to wait for mtotLccit y- 
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Colonel Malcolm’s force, which was expected that night, before 
attempting anything further. 

But the Bajah did not wait for Malcolm. Dispirited by the 
failure of his attack on Wyndham, and aware that 
reinforcements were approaching, he gave up the 
game as precipitately as he had entered upon it, and, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, fled that night 
towards Haidarabad. Arriving there, with but two 
followers in his train, he made a fruitless attempt to 
gain the protection of the Arabs. Despairing of a 
refuge, he was found wandering in the bazaar, was apprehended, 
and taken to Salar Jang, who made him over to the Besideut. 
The departure of the Bajah led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapur by the hostile bands. Colonel Malcolm, 
enter^tUe vr ^ 0 a ™ ve( ^ on evening of the 8th, entered the 
tuwn! town the following morning and found it almost 
deserted. Captain Bose Campbell assumed charge 
of the administration of the country.* 

So ended the only serious attempt made to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Dakhan. j The preservation of 
that tranquillity was essential to the maintenance 
of the British power in India. There can be no 
question but that the rising of Haidarabad, headed 
by the Nizam, would have been a blow .struck at 
the heart. The whole of western and southern 
India would have followed. Central India, the dominions of 
Holkar, and Bajputana could not have escaped ; and 
phfnsSne ^ * s more than probable that the communications 
Lord Harris between Calcutta and the North-West would have 
wnandule 1 " been severed. That this calamity did not occur is 
office acting due to many causes. The far-sighted and generous 
orders, 19 policy of Lord Elphinstone did much ; the Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in his high position to contribute. Major 
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* The story of the Bajah s end is tragical. He was sentenced to death, hut 
the Governor- General commuted the punishment to four years’ imprisonment, 
after which he might be restored to his territory. The very day the Bajah 
received this news he shot himself, Colonel Meadows Taylor thinks accidentally. — 
Vide Story of My Life , Vol. II. 

f The literal meaning of the term “ Dakhan” is “ soutn.” Hence the south 
of India is called “ The Dakhan,” i.e. “ the south.” It is often incorrectly spelt 
Deccan,” “ Dekhan,” “ Dekkan.” 
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Cuthbert Davidson displayed a skill, a tact, and an energy far 
above the average ; be was well served by bis subordinates : 
Colonel Malcolm, Major Hughes, Captain Wyndham, and their 
comrades executed with marked ability the tasks enti listed to 
them. But tbo efforts of these men, great and 
valuable as they were, would havo been utterly un- by^he” 1117 
availing had the Nizam and his minister not gtfiar Jan d 
seconded them. For three months the fato of India aJr ang ’ 
was in the hands of Afzul-ud-daulah and Salar Jang. Their 
wise policy proved that they preferred the certain position of a 
protected state to the doubtful chances of a resuscitation of tho 
Dehlf monarchy under the auspices of revolte 1 Sipaliis. 
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BOOK XIV— CENTRAL INDIA, KlRWt, GWAlUR, AND THE 
SOUTHERN MARATHA COUNTRY. 



CHAPTER I. 

SIR HUGH ROSE AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

Jn a previous chapter of this history* I stated that Colonel 
Durand had been appointed to act as agent for the Governor- 
General at Inclur in consequence of the departure 
Uamiiton 1 t ^ e a g en b Sir Robert Hamilton, to Europe on 
leave. Sir Robert Hamilton, on hearing of the 
mutiny at Mfrath, at once asked permission, though he had 
been but six weeks in England, to return -and join 
Calcutta? appointment. The application was granted, and 

Sir Robert arrived in Calcutta in August 1857. 

Very soon after he had reached Calcutta, Sir Robert Hamilton 
was called upon by the Government to state the measures 
which he considered necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in central India. There were very many reasons why it was 
natural that the Government should be anxious to have his views 
on this important subject. Sir Robert Hamilton was a very 
eminent public servant. He had passed the greater 
Qualifications part of his career in high official positions in central 
Hamilton to ^ nc ^ a - Not on ly had he traversed every inch of 
advise the that territory, but he knew the exact distances 
^garjfing Cnt between village and village throughout it, the lay 
centra) India. 0 f the ground, the disposition of the people, the 
peculiarities which constituted either a bond or a 
division between the several districts. Sir Robert had trained 



* Vol. III. page 135. 
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from his early youth the boy who, in 1857, ruled the possessions 
of his ancestois as Tukaji Kao Holkar. The training and the 
connection — that between a guardian and a ward — had inspired 
both with similar feelings, feelings of the warmest regard. 
More than that — each thoroughly believed in the other. Each 
would have wagered the possession lie most valued on the 
question of tho loyalty of the other. Sir Kobert Hamilton was 
not less acquainted with all the courtiers of his charge, with 
their character, their dispositions, the influences they exercised. 
He knew to a scarcely less degree every man of note in tho 
country. 

When, then, the Government of India applied to Sir Kobert 
Hamilton to state the measures which he considered 
necessary for the restoration of order in central 
India, they did that which it would have been 
in the highest degree unwise to omit. Sir Kobert 
Hamilton responded to the call. He drew up a 
memorandum, which he submitted to the Governor- 
General. Lord Canning passed it on to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who was still in Calcutta. 

Sir Kobert Hamilton’s plan was as follows. He proposed that 
whilst one column, coming from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, should make Man its base of operations, and thep!am f 
sweep thence the country between that point and 
Kalpi on the Jamnah, reconquering Jhansi in its course; an- 
other, coming from Madras, should form its base at Jabalpur, 
clear the line of communication with Allahabad and Mfrzapur, 
and cross Bundelkhand to Bandah. Thus Kalpi and Bandali 
would constitute the points towards which the two columns 
would separately he directed. 

This plan was fully discussed between Sir Kobert Hamilton, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and the Chief of the Staff — 

General Mansfield — and, in the end, was, with one 
slight modification in one of its details, adopted.* 

Sir Kobert Hamilton calculated that if no delay 
were to occur in the formation of the several 
columns, the points indicated would be reached by the 1st of 
May, 1858. 
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* The modification was immaterial. Sir R. Hamilton had suggested that 
the two brigades of which the Mau column would be composed should, prior to 
their advance on Jhansi, effect a junction at Sfpn. Sir Colin Campbell 
substituted Gunah for Sipri. Gunah is nearer to Jhansi by seventy miles. 
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This plan approved, Sir Robert Hamilton proceeded to Indur, 
and arrived there on the 16th of December, 
UuranHnd'a^umes 1857, aud not Only resumed the appointment 
political charge of the of Governor-GeneraLs Agent for central India, 
byThe^ritbhforcc& ed but took up likewise the political functions 
in respect of all the chiefs in the Sagar and 
Narbada territories, which, till then, had been exercised by the 
Commissioner of those territories. 

The day that witnessed the return of Sir Robert Hamilton 
greeted likewise the arrival of the officer who had been 
nominated by Lord Canning to command the force which, 
having its base at Man, was to work up to the southern bank 
of the Jamnah. That officer was Major-General 
anJantJoe- Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B.* Sir Hugh Rose bore, even 
iiu 1 h I’cf-e a high character for ability, decision, and 

u ° firmness. Entering the army in 1820, he had early 

given proof of those qualities, and when, in 1810, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen decided to detach several British officers 
to serve in Syria with the view of cheeking the progress of 
the rebellious Pasha of Egypt, Lieutenant-Colonel Rose pro- 
ceeded thither in the capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Here he distinguished himself no less by his judgment 
than by his daring courage. In a hand-to-hand encounter 
. with the Egyptian cavalry, in which .he was 

m gy , funded, Colonel Rose captured with his own 
hand the leader of the enemy, an exploit which procured for 
him a sabre of honour from the Sultan and the Order of the 
Nishan Iftihar set in diamonds. For his conduct in Syria, too, he 
was decorated with the companionship of the Bath. A little later 
he was nominated by Lord Palmerston Consul-General of Syria. 

When, a few years subsequently, Russia was preparing to 
make her bid for the inheritance of the “sick man,” Colonel 
Rose was nominated secretary to the embassy at 
uopu£ Stantl " Constantinople. Later on, just before the storm 
broke, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe proceeded to 
England, and Colonel Rose succeeded him as charge d'affaires . 
Holding that office, he not only penetrated the designs of 
Russia, but detected that the one means by which England 
could foil them was to put her foot down, and say, “One step 
further constitutes war.” Impressed with this idea, when 



* Afterwards Field Marshal Lord Strathuairn, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., &c. 
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Trince Menschikoff endeavoured to impose upon the Sultan 
terms which would have annihilated the independence of 
Turkey, and (he Sultan, turning to the British charge d'affaires , 
implored him to give a material pledge of the support of 
England by bringing the Biitish fleet into Turkish waters, 
Colonel Eose took the responsibility upon himself, and ordered 
the fleet, which was then lying before Malta, to Besika Bay. 
The fact that such an order had been sent answered for the 
moment the purposes of the Sultan. Eussia was checked; and, 
if she renewed her attack, it was because the same firmness and 
the same clear-sightedness were not apparent in the conduct 
of the British ministers who approved the admiral for refusing 
to comply with Colonel Bose’s requisition. 

Subsequently Colonel Eose served in the Crimean war. lie 
was recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for liis conduct at Alma, was repeatedly Crimea, 
mentioned for distinguished conduct in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and had two horses shot under him at 
Inkerman. I cannot omit to add that Marshal Canrobert, then 
commanding the French army in the Crimea, recommended 
General Eose for the Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct on 
three different occasions, and that the claim was not preferred 
solely because general officers were expressly excluded from the 
decoration. For his services in this war General Euse received 
the Turkish order of the Medjidie, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and received a step in rank “ for 
distinguished conduct in the field.” 

When the mutiny broke out in India, Sir Hugh Eose 
proceeded at once to that country. He landed in 
Bombay on the 19th of September, was brought on 
the general staff of the army from that date, and Bombay, 
was shortly appointed to the command of the force 
acting in Malwa, the operations of which I have recorded in 
this volume.* He proceeded accordingly to Indur in company 
with Sir Eobert Hamilton, who had taken the only route then 
open, that via Bombay. 

Simultaneously, almost, with the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Eose to command one of the columns in- 
(Heated, Brigadier General Whitlock of the Sedwd^the 
Madras army was nominated to direct the other. Nairas column. 



Vide Chapter ii. of the last Book. 
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The proceedings of this officer will be related in the next chapter. 
This will be devoted to the operationsof the Mau column. 

The force now called the Central India Field Force, of which 
Sir Hugh Rose took command on the 17th of 
SsirHuHS December, consisted of two brigades — the first 
force, being at Mau ; the second at Sihor. The brigades 
were thus formed. The first, under the command 
of Brigadier C. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, was composed of 
a squadron 14th Light dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
light cavalry, two regiments of cavalry Haidarabad contingent, 
two companies of the S6th Regiment,* the 2oth Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one regiment infantry Haidarabad 
contingent, three light field batteries — one belonging to the 
Royal Artillery, one to that of Bombay, the third to Haidarabad 
— and some sappers; the second, commanded by Brigadier 
Steuart, 14th Light Dragoons, of the head-quarters of the 
14th Light Dragoons, head-quarters of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, one regiment of cavalry Haidarabad contingent, 
the 3rd Bombay European Regiment, f the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry, one regiment of infantry Haidarabad contingent, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, one light field battery, one battery 
Bhopal artillery, one company Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sappers, and a siege-train ; this latter was manned, 
when brought into action, by draughts from the field batteries. 
From the second chapter of the last book the reader w T ill 
have gathered some idea of the hard work which 
^YtiiTuCops k ac l a ^eady devolved upon this force ; he will have 
composing seen how the men composing it had triumphed over 
force. eld obstacles, had beaten every enemy, had proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stuff 
which required only leading to conquer. They had now once 
more a leader. Personally, indeed, that leader was a stranger 
to them, but his reputation had gone before him, and that repu- 
tation was of a nature to make the men grudge even the short 
period of repose which it was necessary that they should take. 
That repose was necessary for the perfect carrying out 
a short period of repose of the plan devised by Sir R. Hamilton with 
was necessary to enable Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta by virtue of 
ccmcerT with u? ve which a second force, that to be commanded 

* The remainder of the companies of this regiment joined just before the 
attack on Cbanderi. 

t Now the 2 ad Battalion, Leinster Regiment 
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by Whitlock, should start from Jabalpur. Until tidings of 
Whitlock’s movements should bo received, Sir Hugh was forced 
to halt at Mau. 

The time was not thrown away. The two brigades were 
organized; the country immediately about them 
was pacified; the line of advance was marked out; uot\va H 
the men had timo to recruit themselves. The 
country about Mau and Indur is peculiarly suited to be a 
resting-place. It abounds with the necessaries of life; there is 
plenty of water and of fodder; the climate at that season is 
most enjoyable; the country, hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to the eye. The halt there was but short ; it scarcely exceeded 
three weeks — not too long to satiate the men with their rest, yet 
long enough to make them glad to be once more on the move. 

On the Gth of January Sir Hugh Rose, accompanied by Sir 
R. Hamilton, started from Mau to join the 2nd 
brigade at Silior. On the 8tli the siege-train was enters ’upon 
despatched thither. It arrived on the 15th. On th ? cam - 
the following morning Sir Hugh, reinforced by ra ’ gn ' 
about eight hundred Bhopal levies contributed by the loyal 
Regain of that principality, started for Rahatgarh, a strong 
fort held by the rebels. The 1st brigade left Mau on the 10th, 
and then marched in a line parallel with the 2nd brigade upon 
Chanderi, a very famous fortress in the territories of Sindhid. 
I propose first to follow the fortunes of the 2nd brigade. 

Rahatgarh, distant only twenty-five miles from Sugar, is 
situated on the spur of a long high hill, and 
commands the country surrounding it. The eastern a ' gari ‘ 
and southern faces of the fortress are almost perpendicular — the 
rock being scarped. Round their base *runs a deep and rapid 
river — the Bind— answering the purpose of a wet ditch. The 
north face is covered by a strong wall, facing a very thick 
jungle, between which and the wall is a deep ditch twenty 
feet wide. The western taco overlooks the town and the road 
to Sugar, and its gateway is flanked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along each face and in the four angles woro 
bastions commanding the only possible approaches. Altogether 
it was a most formidable position. 

Sir Hugh Rose arrived before this place on the morning of 
the 24th of January. He at once, with small loss, sir Hush 
drove the enemy from the outside positions they disposes his 
had occupied in the town and on the banks of the tuTpLce.^ 
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river, and then completely invested the place. Fronting 
the eastern face he posted the Bhopal troops; facing the 
northern, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry and tho cavalry of 
the Haidarabad contingent. A\ ith the remainder of the force 
he occupied the plain across which rnns the road to Sagar. He 
then reconnoitred the ground preparatory to selecting sites for 
his breaching batteries. 

The enemy, falling back as Sir Hugh advanced, had rc- 
The rebels occu pi ec l the town. Issuing f rom its walls into the 

make an thick jungle already spoken of, they made thence, 

defence’ 6 during the 25th, several raids on the camp-followers 
and baggage animals of the force, and at night even 
attacked the position held by the Bhopal troops. They were, 
however, repulsed with slight loss. 

Early the following morning Sir Hugh Bose made a move 
forward. Crossing the Sagar road with the 3rd 
Europeans, followed by the 18-pounders, howitzers, 
and mortars, and the guns of - the Haidarabad 
Contingent, he entered the jungle. But no sooner 
had he reached a point well within its thick covering, 
than the enemy, who had been lurking near, fired 
the jungle-grass on all sides. For a few moments 
the position was perilous, but Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the flames, sent his sappers to cut a road for the guns 
up the height to the north of the town. This operation and the 
bringing up of the guns occupied the greater part of the day. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the force had 
tie t«vfn. 6ainS occupied the town, and driven the enemy 

within the fort. 

At 3 o’clock the s u! limit of the hill fronting the northern 
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face of the fort was gained. Sir Hugh at once 
morur but- ^elected sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
teries open sappers to work. By 8 p.m. the mortar battery was 
ready. \\ mist it was being thrown up tho Im- 
pounders of the Haidarabad contingent maintained a constant 
fire of shot and shell on the fort, whilst the 3rd Europeans 
employed their Enfield rifles to keep down tho matchlock fire 
of the enemy. At 11 p.m. the mortar battery opened fire, and 
continued it all night. The breaching batteries were com- 
pleted by daybreak. 

These opened fire early on the morning of tho 27th, and 
continued it all that day and the day following. At 10 p.m. on 
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tlio 28th a largo breach had been made, and two men went 

forward to examine it. They had just returned 

when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- Thebreach- 

. , \ . . . ing batteries 

drivers from the rear gave intimation that some- open, 
thing startling had happened. It transpired im- 
mediately that a rebel force was advancing to the relief of the 
place. 

It was so indeed. The Elijah of Banpur, whose doings in 
the vicinity of Sagar I have already recorded,* was 
advancing on the rear of tho besieging force with a JJ® p ^ ahof 
considerable body of revolted Sipahis and other marches to 
levies. He came on with great boldness, his j^ce, 0 lhP 
standards flying, and his men singing their national 
hymns. But, if his appearance at this critical juncture was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Eose, it was a surprise that did not 
embarrass him. Instead of ceasing his lire against the fort ho 
redoubled it. To deal with the Elijah of Banpur, ho at the 
same time detached a small force, consisting of a detachment 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, the 3rd Bombay cavalry, tho horse 
artillery, and tho 5th Ilaidarabacl infantry. It did not require 
extraordinary' exertion to effect this object. The confidence of 
the Elijah and his followers .vanished as they heard 
the tramping of the horses of the British and Indian butvanisbes 
cavalry. They did not wait to be charged, but, £ n ^ xch f 
throwing away their arms and ammunition, made tueBritish 
off with such celerity, that, though hotly pursued, a troops, 
few only were cut up. 

The attempt at relief, apparently so formidable, was really a 
stroke of fortune for Sir Ilugh. It had been made, 
evidently, in concert with the rebels within the fort, ^ereiuion is 
and its failure so disheartened them, that they evacuated, 
silently evacuated Eahatgarh during tho night, 
escaping by a path the precipitous nature of which seemed to 
preclude the possibility of its being used by man.f Their flight 
was not on the whole to be lamented, for Eahatgarh was found 

* Vide page GG and the pages following. 

t “ The most amazing thing was to see the place from whence they had 
escaped. To look down the precipitous path made one giddy — and yet down 
this place, where no possible footing could be seen, they had all gone — men and 
women — in the dead of the night ! One or two mangled bodies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the difficulty of the descent. Nothing but despair could have 
tempted them to have chosen such a way.” — Dr. Lowe’s Central India during 
the llebellion of 1S57-5S*’ — a book to which I am much indebted. 
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to be so strong as to make it tenable by a few resolute defenders 
against numbers greatly superior. 

The rebels were pursued, but without much effect ; they had 
gone too far before the evacuation of the place had been 
discovered. A little before noon on the 30th Sir Hugh received 
information that the Rajah of Banpiir, reinforced by the 
garrison, had taken up a position near the village of Barodia, 
about fifteen miles distant. lie at once ordered out the horse 
TheTel ls artillery, two 5i-inch mortars, two guns of the 
uke up a reserve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 
BarodS near cavalry, and a section of the Madras sappers, 
and went in pursuit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted on the banks of the Bind, and prepared to dispute 
his passage. Sir Hugh at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
fought well, he forced the passage of the river. The country 
on the other side was thick and bushy, and the rebels took 
where they evel T advantage of it* From the river to Barodia 

a^e attacked Sir "Hugh had to fight his way step by step. 

by d sir Hugh -^ e n0 “ this without loss. Two officers* 

were killed and six were wounded. The casualties 

among the men were likewise severe. In the end, however, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and, though the rebel Rajah 
was not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the jungle. The force returned to 
Rdhatgarh about 2 o’clock in the morning. It found there 
a supply of provisions sent from Sagar escorted by a detachment 
of the 31st Regiment Native Infantry. 

The fall of Rahatgarh had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the country south of Sagar 
f e ;“ lt ff. ned of rebels, had reopened tho road to Indur, and had 
of Rahatgarh. made it possible tor the general to march to the 
relief of Sagar, now beleaguered for nearly eight 

months. 

The state of Sagar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
of this volume. Its situation remained unaltered, 
the reader 06 Although, during the interval since we loft it, the 
last visited garrison had made occasional sallies, more or less 

successful, it maybe stated generally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the district, 

* One of these was Captain Neville, R.E. lie had joined the force only the 
day before. Captain Neville had served throughout the Crimean war, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
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and that, by moans of these, they had possessed likewise the 
country. The manner in which they had used their usurped 
power had made the peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enforcing rule of the British should be restored. 

That time had now arrived. Sir Hugh Bose marched from 
Bahatgarh direct on Sagar. ne entered that place 
on the morning of the 3rd of February, escorted by ^aretes on 
the Europeans, officers and others, who had held the s^ar, 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their ^ denters 
deliverers. The 31st Native Infantry was one of 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faithful throughout that trying 
period. The greater honour to the 31st, for its ^hernst 
companion infantry regiment had revolted, aud it infantry, 
had been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to be dealt with. 
Twenty-five miles to the east of Sagar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, the strong fort of Gar- The fort of 
hakota. The eastern face of this fort is washed by Garhukot*. 
the wide river Sonar;* the western and northern 
faces by the nullah Gidari, with precipitous banks; the south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty in width. So strong are the 
parapets of this fort, that when, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier Watson with a force of eleven thousand men, he was 
unable, in three weeks, to effect a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garrison to evacuate the strength, 
place with all the honours of war! In February 
1858 it was held by the revolted Sipahis of the 51st and 52nd 
Native Infantry, and other rebels, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

Sir Hugh Bose sent a small force to destroy the fort of Sanoda 
on the 8th, and on the 9th of February marched s - rHu h 
towards Garluikota. He arrived within sight of it a^ire^ 
at half-past 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th. ^fore it and 
\\ hilst the men were taking up their assigned 
positions he made a reconnaissance, which was not concluded 



* The Sonar rises in the Sagar district at an elevation of one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty feet above the sea. It holds a north-eastern course of one 
hundred and ten miles, receiving the Bairma on the right, and eight miles lower 
down falling into the Ken on its left. — Thornton. (New Edition.) 

H *2 
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till 8 p.m. lie found that the rebels had thrown up earthworks 
on the road to the south, by which they had expected him to 
arrive, and that they were occupying a position close to the 
village of Bastin', near the fort, in some force. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, he at once drove them from 
rebels from the positions they held, and occupied Basari ; nor, 
the village of though during the night the rebels repeatedly 
attacked him, could they regain the posts they had 



lost. 

The next day Sir Hugh commenced his attack. He first 
caused a breaching battery to be thrown up opposite the western 
face. A 24-pounder howitzer working all day from this battery 
soon silenced the enemy’s guns. Lieutenant Strutt 
Excellent 0 f the Bombay artillery, already referred to in these 
sfnjtt'sfire pages, succeeded in dismounting one of the enemy’s 
guns which had been worked very successfully 
against the assailants. It was this shot, “one of the many 
o-ood shots made under fire by Lieutenant Strutt,” which, in Sir 
Hugh’s opinion, made the Sipahis reflect on the 
Xttf casualties which might befall them. Certainly, 
evacuate the after their experience of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 
j.iace; they lost heart. In the night they consulted, and 
determined to escape if they could. Unfortunately Sir Hugh 
Bose’s force was so small, a great part having been left at Sagar, 
that he had been unable to place a portion of it iii a position 
which would guard the gateway. By this gateway, then, the 
Sipahis made their way into the country during the night of 
the 12th. They were, however, pursued early the following 
morning for twenty-fivo miles by Captains Hare, with his 
Haidarabad cavalry, two troops of the 14th Light Dragoons 
under Captains Need and Brown, and a division (two guns) of 
horse artillery under Lieutenant Crowe. Hare came 
pnMue-? by * up with the rebels at the Bias river, near the village 
Hare and 0 f Biar, led his guns amlyjavalry across it ; opened 
fire on the enemy ; then charged and pursued them 
for some distance, inflicting considerable loss. . 

Garhakota was found full of supplies. Sir Hugh had its 
western face destroyed, and returned to Sugar on the 17th. 

Jhiinsi, a hundred and twenty-five miles to the north, was 
the next point to be aimed at. But between Sagar 
The road to and Jhansf lay the passes of Malthon and Madanpur, 
jharu*. the forts of Surahi and of Maraura, the towns of 
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Shahgarh and Banpur.* After overcoming the certain obstacles 
which these places would probably oiler, Sir Hugh would have, 
before marching on Jhansi, to effect a junction with his 1st 
brigade under Brigadier Stuart. 

Before setting out on this expedition there were other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Hugh ConQi5fira 
could scarcely move from Sagar until he should tions which 
receive certain information that Brigadier Whitlock’s demanded^ 
column had started from Jabalpur for that place. 

Meanwhile he would have time to repair damages and to store 
supplies. The necessity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had been ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to march, still occupied by rebel Sipahis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supply little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. The hot season, too, was setting in, F llcJU 
aud it was certain that not a blade of grass would use to which 
survive a few weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh ^ d p, l , a t y 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in 
laying up supplies. He caused to bo collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain, flour, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was sent by the loyal Begam of Bhopal. 
The sick and wounded men he transferred to the Sagar field 
hospital, to be sent away or to rejoin as opportunity might 
offer. He re-supplied the siege-train with ammunition, and 
strengthened it by the addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sagar arsenal. He obtained likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
consequence, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length news came that Whitlock had left Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh’s preparations were now as complete as they could be 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. 

On the evening of the 2Gth of February Sir Hugh wbTSbad 
detached Major Orr’s column of the Haidarabad iiigh pfir * 
contingent to march on a route parallel with his own, uke* ike 
and at 2 o’clock he set out with the remainder of the 
troops. The following day he took, after some 
shelling, the fort of Barodia. Pressing forward, he found 



* Maraura lies thirty-seven miles north of Sagar, and twenty-two west by 
north of Shahgarh. Shahgarh lies forty miles north-east of Sagar. Banpur is 
in the Lalitpur district. 
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himself, on the 3rd of March, in front of the pass of Mai then. 

This pass, of great natural strength, had been forti- 
Jmthon! ° f hod, and was now held in force by a mixed army of 
Sipahis and local levies. A reconnaissance having 
convinced Sir Hugh of the great loss of life which would 

Hu h inevitably attend a direct attack upon it, ho 

deddest o determined then only to feign an attack in front, 

attempt a whilst, with the bulk of his force, he should gain 

an marci ‘ the table-land above ihe hills by a flank movement 
through the pass of Madanpiir. AVith this view, early on the 
Madan ur morning of the 4th of March, he detailed a force,* 
under Major Scudamore, to menace the pass, whilst 
with the remainder, now strengthened by the junction of the 
Haidarabad troops, he moved on Madan pur. 

The pass leading to this town forms a narrow gorge between* 
two ranges of hills, thickly covered with jungle and 
brushwood, and capable of offering a solid defence. 
The rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
both sides of the gorge, and planted guns in the gorge itself, 
but they had sent, to a considerable distance in advance, skir- 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing enemy. The British troops, in making the 
turning movement contemplated, marched for about six miles 
along the foot of the hills, which they then began. to ascend. 

Almost immediately the enemy opened fire. The 
Jf^ e cked crests seemed alive with their infantry, whilst their 
British. guns from the- gorge poured in a continuous fire. 

Sir Hugh sent the 3rd Europeans and the Haidarabad 
infantry to storm the heights, brought his guns to the front, 
and returned the enemy’s fire. 

The British skirmishers drove back the rebel footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery fire opened from a 
£ e fen^'ot ed commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
the rebels, So galling and so heavy was this fire that for a short 
time the British advance was checked. Sir Hugh 
even ordered the guns to retire some yards. Before this could 
bo done Sir Hugh’s horse was shot under him, and the artillery- 
men were forced to take refuge behind the guns. Bullets fell 
like hailstones, and the number of killed and wounded increased 
every moment. 

* Consisting of the 24th Bombay N.I., three guns Bhopal artillery, one 
howitzer, a detachment 14th light dragoons, and the 3rd Bombay cavalry. 
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The halt, however was only temporary. The guns of the 
Ilaidarabad contingent coming up at this con- . 
juncture opened with shell on the enemy's masses to overcome by 
the left of the pass in support of the guns in action. 

Under cover of this combined shower, the 3rd 
Europeans and the Ilaidarabad infantry charged. Asiatics can 
stand anything but a charge of European infantry. They had 
here a splendid position, and a large force of the three arms to 
hold it; but the sight of the charging infantry struck awe into 
ihem. Far from awaiting, with their superior numbers, the 
hand-to-hand encounter offered, they fled in disorder and 
dismay. They were followed through the pass by their enemy, 
and only halted to take breath when they found themselves 
within the town of Mandanpur. 

That town, however, was to be no secure refuge to them. 
Sir Hugh hose brought his howitzers to the front 
and opened firo upon it. For a few minutes the Sir Hugh 
rebels replied, and then fled to the jungles behind. Hkewiae from 
The cavalry, sent in pursuit, followed them to the the lown - 
walls of the fort of Surahi. 

The effect of this victory was very great. It so daunted the 
rebels that they evacuated, without a blow, the 
formidable pass of Malthon, the fort of Xarhat to obfatned^ U 
the rear of it, the little fort of Surahi, the strong ^“ r l y e 
fort of Maraura, the fortified castle of Banpur — the 
residence of the rebel Rajah called after it — the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Tal-Bahat on the heights above the lake 
of that name. They abandoned also the line of the Bind and 
the Betwa, with the exception of the fortress of Chanderi, on 
the left bank of the latter river. 

Leaving Sir Hugh Rose to reap the consequences of his 
victory at Madanpur, I propose to return for a mo- 
ment to the division of the Ilaidarabad contingent brigade, 
left at Mandesar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

In a preceding page of this volume I have shewn how 
Durand, before marching on Indur, had left, for the conservation 
of peace and order in western Malwa a detachment of the 
H iidardbad contingent of all arms at 31 andesar under Major Orr, 
with Major Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained keatinge 
until the arrival at Jndur of Sir Robert Hamilton, re-open the 
That high official at once directed Orr and Keatinge Agra road. 
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to march up the Agra road, and to restore on it the postal and 
telegraphic communications which had been destroyed. 

A more interesting march was not undertaken during the 
entire period of those troublous times. Keatinge and Orr were 
the first representatives of the Biitisli power who had been seen 
in that part of the country fur many months. As they marched 
up the Agra road huge coils of telegraph wire were brought by 
night, and placed on the roadside, by people who dreaded lest 
the wire should be found in their possession. From the centre 
of haystacks, likewise, postmasters recovered the mail-bags 
which had been left with them when the outbreak occurred at 
Indur. The little force, re-establishing the wires as it pushed 
on, proceeded as far as Gunah, there to await the arrival of the 
1st Brigade under Stuart on its way to Chanderf. 

To the proceedings of that brigade I must now invite the 
reader's attention. 

In pursuance of the instructions of Sir Hugh Bose, Stuart 
had left Mau on the 10th of January, and marched upon Gunah, 
the road to which had been cleared by Orr and Keatinge in 
the manner just described. About seventy miles to 
the east of Gunah lies the important post of 
Chanderf. Chanderf is a very famous town. Its splendour in 
the prosperous times of the Mughul empire had made it 
notorious. “ If you want to see a town whose houses are 
palaces, visit Chanderf,” was a proverb in the time 
spieudoun of Akbar. In the reign of that illustrious prince it 
was desi ribed as a cit} T possessing fourteen thousand 
houses built of stone, three hundred and eighty-four markets, 
three hundred and sixty caravansaries, and twelve thousand 
mosques. Since that period, it is true, the nile of the Marat has 
had worked a great change in its prosperity. In 
later years, too, its manufactures had suffered from 
competition with Manchester. But its fort still 
remained, strong, menacing, defiant, with a long history, 
testifying alike to its prestige and to the valour of its defenders. 

Situated on the summit of a high hill, defended by 
a rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular towers, 
the fort of Chanderf, seen by an approaching enemy, 
looked worthy of its reputation. To this place, in 
February 1858, flocked the Sipahis beaten in the actions already 
detailed by Sir Hugh Bose, to join there the men who had 
Mvorn to defend it successfully or to perish. 
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Against it Brigadier C. S. Stuart, joined by Orrand Keatinge, 
marched from Gunah. On the 5th of March he S[n;iTt 
reached a place, Khukwdsas, six miles from Chanderi. advances 
Between Kliukwasas and Chanderi the road lay cfiiSSlrf 
through a dense jungle. Stuart, therefore sent two 
companies of the 8Gth foot and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry to the front in skirmishing order. After marching 
three miles, he arrived at a narrow pass between two high hills 
— a place offering splendid capabilities for defence. I'o the 
surprho of Stuart, no defence was offered, Two 
miles further, however, the road was found ^ p P^ ition 
barricaded. The engineers began to clear away the enemy, 
barricades ; but they had not worked long before 
the enemy were seen to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it the}’ opened out a musketry-fire. From this point of vantage 
they were soon dislodged by a small party of the SGtli, and, the 
barricades having been removed, the artillery advanced, covered 
by the 8Gth on the right, and the 25th Native Infantry on the 
left. They had not gone far, however, before a very heavy fire 
opened upon them from the wall of an enclosure about a mile 
distant from the fort. The 8Gth dashed forward to gain this 
enclosure. One officer of the regiment, Lieutenant 
Lewis, and the political agent with the force Major f^ s nt a 'J d of 
Keatinge,* of the Bombay artillery, outrunning the Keating . 
men, gained first the top of its wall, and jumping 
down, followed by a few men, drove out the enemy. Stuart 
pursued his advantage, and did not halt till he had occupied 
the hills to the west of the fort. 

The next few days were spent by Stuart in clearing the 
neighbouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting his guns in a commanding position. On ns 

the 13th the breaching batteries opened fire, and by siorm!' 
the evening of the 16th effected a breach which was 
reported practicable. Stuart had with him, as I have already 
stated, but two companies of the SGili. The remainder were 
marching to join him, and on the 15th were only twenty-eight 
miles distant. On the afternoon of that day the officer who 
commanded them received a despatch from Stuart telling him 



• The same who had accompanied Orr in the opening of the Agra roadj 
now General Keatinge, V.C. 
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that the breach would probably be practicable on the morrow, 
and, that if he would push on and join him on the 
marcifof 16th, he, Stuart, would defer the assault to the day 

the both. following. The commanding offier set out at once, 

and his men pushed on with so much alacrity, that, 
though they had already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined Stuart by 10 o’clock on the 16tli. 

Thus reinforced, Stuart, early on the morning of the 17th, 
sent his stormers, men of the S6th and of the 2oth 
agllnmt Native Infantry, to the attack. Their impetuous 
himself 68 carried all before them. Major Keatinge, who 

accompanied the party, and who led it into the 
breach, was struck down, severely wounded. But his fall did 
not stop the stormers. The rebels hurled themselves over the 
The storm parapets to avoid the rush they could not withstand, 
and most of them escaped. A letter which the 
Brigadier had sent the previous day to Captain Abbott com- 
manding a party of cavalry, and requesting him to invest the 
north side of the fort, reached that officer too late. But the 
place was taken with all its guns.* 

Sir Hugh Bose heard of the storming of Chanderf on the 18th. 

Informed that the garrison had escaped northwards, 
mamhefon ^e sen ^ a d e f ac h men f Haidarabad contingent 

ThS ° to intercept them. This force came up with a few 
stragglers only, but captured some camels and ponies. 
On the 19th he marched to Chauehanpur, one march, fourteen 
miles, from Jhansi. After a rest here of about two hours, he 
despatched the cavalry, horse artillery, and light field-guns of 
the 2nd brigade to reconnoitre and invest that place. 

To the fall of Jhansi Lord Canning and Lord Elphinstone 
attached the greatest importance. They regarded 
.that fortress as the stronghold of rebel power in 
central India, the main strength of the formidable 
rebel force on the Jamnah. It was a place, moreover, 
in which the slaughter of English men and women 
had been accompanied by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
and where hatred to the English name had been illustrated by 
acts of the most wanton barbarity. Nevertheless, anxious as 
was Lord Canning, anxious as was Sir Colin Campbell himself, 
that the blow, the most effective of all to the rebel cau>e in 
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The casualties in the capture were twenty-nine, including two officers. 
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central India, should be struck, they were both so little appre- 
ciative of the enormous value of delivering 
that blow at once, whilst the success of Sir nor^c.mLing alTsir Cd 
Hugh Rose’s brigades was yet fresh in the c. Campbell to order the 
minds of the rebels, that, on the very eve from jhdnsf. 
of the crisis, they both sent orders to defer 
the attack on Jhausi, in order to divert the force elsewhere. 
From the dangerous consequences of their own orders they were 
saved by the firmness and decision of Sir Robert Hamilton. 

I have already stated that Sir Hugh had sent the cavalry and 
horse artillery of his 2nd brigade, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, to reconnoitre and invest JhansL lie no^andSir 
was about, a few hours later, to follow with his n. Hamilton 
infantry, when an express arrived in camp bear- dispatches 
ing two despatches. One of these was from the 
Governor-General to Sir Robert Hamilton, the other from the 
Commander-in-Chief to Sir Hugh Rose. 

The purport of these two despatches was identical. They 
represented that the Rajah of Charkhari (in Bun- order5n th 
delkliand), a man who, throughout the trying former to 
period of 1 So 7-5S, had shown unwavering fidelity 
to his British overlord, was being besieged in his 
fort by Tantia Topi and the Gwaliar contingent, and they 
ordered Hamilton and Rose to march at once to his relief, 
Whitlock’s furce not being near enough to effect that purpose. 

Charkhari was about eighty miles from the ground on which 
Sir Hugh’s force was encamped, on the direct road 
to Bandah. Jhansi was within fourteen miles. To tteoSer' by 
the mind of a soldier the idea would naturally appe* 1 ^. 
present itself that the surest mode of saving the seme to 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at once 
the more important and nearer fortress ; that to act 
on the principle indicated in the despatches would be to act in 
defiance alike of the rules of war and of common sense. So it 
appeared to both Hamilton and Rose. But Sir Hugh was a 
soldier. He had received a positive order. Foolish though he 
knew that order to he, he was bound to obey it unless the means 
could he devised of superseding it by authority which he might 
deem higher and more potential. 

Sir Robert Hamilton devised those means. How, I will relate 
in his own simple words. “ Sir Hugh Rose considered the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief imperative : there was not anything 
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left to my discretion in my letter from the Governor-General ; 

it was clear to me it would be a great political 
nlmiiutn 1 mistake to draw off from Jhansi, which our cavalry 
takes upon were investing, and our force within fourteen miles ; 
responsibility moreover, supposing the force moved on Charkhari, 
of ordering was n0t possible to march the eighty miles before 
anceofthe the rebels had carried the fort, the Eajah having no 
on°Jitfinsi provisions, and having lost the outworks, according 
to my intelligence. I, therefore, took on myself the 
responsibility of proceeding with our operations against Jhansi, 
trusting to that course as the most effective to draw the enemy 
from Charkhari, and so I wrote to the Governor-General.” * 

It was a responsibility which only a strong man would take, 
thus to act in direct opposition to the orders of the 
detSniina- two highest officials in the country, hut under the 
tiongivesa circumstances it was a responsibility which it was 
character to necessary to assume. It gave a decided charaeter to 
thecam- the campaign, and enabled Sir Hugh Eose to carry 
to a glorious conclusion the task which he had taken 
in hand at Mau. 

Freed by Sir Eobert Hamilton from the necessity of pursuing 
the vicious course indicated by the Commander-in- 
Sirjiu-h Chief, Sir Hugh Eose set out at 2 o’clock on the 
SSET morning of the 21st for Jhansi. He arrived before 
that city at 9 o’edock, and, halting his t loops in the 
open about a mile and a half from the fortress, proceeded with 
his staff to reconnoitre, He did the work completely, for it had 
struck 6 p.m. before he returned. 

Between the open ground on which Sir Hugh had halted and 
the town and fortress of Jhansi were the ruined 
Aground bungalows occupied nine months before by Europeans, 
the the U ^ tar and the Sipalii lines. Near 

the town were several large temples and topes of 
tamarind trees. On the right of the halting-ground, stretch- 
ing to the north and east of the city, was a long belt of hills, 
through which ran the Kalpf and Urchah roads; to the left 
were other hills and the Datia roads; due north was the 
fortress on a high granite rock, overlooking the walled-in eity.J 



* Memorandum submitted by Sir Robert Hamilton to Lord Palmerston, 
dated the 20th of March, 18G2. 
f Vol. III. page 122. 
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The great strength of the fort of Jhansi, natural as well as 
artificial, and its extent, entitle it to a place among ^ ^ 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated rock, rising out htrcugtli of 
of a plain, and commands the city and surrounding ^^ r ( tof 
country. It is built of excellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is difficult to breach, because composed of 
granite; its walls vary in thickness from sixteen to twenty feet. 
It has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid con- 
struction, with front and flanking embrasures for artillery-fire, 
and loop-holes, of which in some places there were five tiers, for 
musketry. Guns placed on the high towers of the fort com- 
manded the country all around. On one tower, called the 
“white turret,” then recently raised in height, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of the high-spirited Ran i. 

The fortress is surrounded on all sides by the city of Jhansi, 
the west and part of the south face excepted. 

The steepness of the rock protects the west ; the fortified 
city wall springs from the centre of its south face, running 
south-east, and ends in a high mound or mamelon, which pro- 
tects by a flanking fire its south face. The mound was fortified 
by a strong circular bastion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of Jhansi is about four miles and a half in circum- 
ference. It is surrounded by a fortified and massive 
wall, from six to twelve feet thick, and varying in 0 

height from eighteen to thirty feet, with numerous 
flanking bastions armed as batteries, with ordnance, and loop- 
holes, and with a banquette for infantry.* 

The town and fortress were garrisoned by eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel Sipahis, foreign mercenaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who ^Ytwnaui 
believed her cause to bo just, and who, classified ac- fortress, 
cording to Channing’s definition of greatness, was a 
heroine, though of the third order. 

In his long reconnaissance of the 21st of March, Sir Hugh 
Rose had noted all the strong points of the defence, Result of 
and had examined the lay of the ground. lie noted sir Hugh's 
the many difficulties presented to the attack, by S ance! KUS ' 

* Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch, dated the 30th of April, IS5S, from which this 
description is taken almost tcxtuall y. Sir Hugh adds, further on : “ A remarkable 
feature in the defence was that the enemy had no works or forts outside the city.*’ 
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the fort perched on a lofty granite rock, with its three 
lines of works, its flanking fire, its thick and solid walls. He 
had discovered that it would be necessary to take the city prior 
to assailing the fortress, a work involving double labour and 
double danger. In this reconnaissance, however, he had decided 
on his plan of attack. That night he was joined by the cavalry 
of the 1st brigade. The next day he completely invested the 
city and fortress with his cavalry. In this investment the 
defenders read the determination of the English general to cap- 
ture not only the place but its garrison. 

Ono of the measures taken by the Earn might under, other 
circumstances, have caused considerable embarrass** 
of supplies, inent to the besiegers. She had made the country 
all about bare. Xot a blade of grass was to be seen. 
Thanks, however, to the loyalty of Sindhia and of the Rajah of 
Tehri,* the force was throughout the operations abundantly 
supplied with grass, firewood, and vegetables. 

The cavalry having invested the city on the 22nd, the siege 
began on the night of that day. At 9 o’clock a 
begiS! ge detachment of Madras and Bombay sappers was sent 
with two 18-pounders, and a company 24th Bombay 
Xative Infantry, to throw up a battery near the Urchah road 
cn the east side of the town wall ; other parties were detached 
at the same time to positions which the general had selected. 
Working hard that night, the next day, and the night and day 
which followed, they made ready on the evening of the 24th 
four batteries, constituting the right attack. On the morning 
of the 2oth they opened fire. That day, too, the bulk of the 1st 
brigade came into line. It was at once posted south of the fort, 
constituting there the left attack. 

The siege now progressed in real earnest. For seventeen 
days the fire from the besieging batteries and from 
tbeslege f r the walls of the city and fort was incessant. Shot 
seventeen and s } ie n vrere poured into the city^, and the enemy’s 
guns never ceased to reply. The labour entailed 
upon the small force of the besiegers was tremendous. During 
the period of which I have spoken the men never 
r^ofution^f took off their clothes, nor were the horses unbridled 
the beM"g< rs except to water. Xor were the exertions of the 

* Tehri, also called Urchah, is a Bundcla Rajput State, immediately to the 

east of the Jhdnsi and Lalitpur districts. Its Rajah is looked upon as the 
Head of the Bundelds. 
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besieged less determined. Women and children were seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of the walls, and 
in carrying water and food to the troops on duty, befiegS. 
whilst the Ham constantly visited the troops and 
animated them to enthusiasm by her presence and her 
words. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to employ 
only two 18-pounders, the remainder of the guns being laid so 
as to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage the build- 
ings inside the city. The progress made by these 18-pounders 
was, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex- 
tremely slow. But on the 29tli the parapets of the brVlch^u a 
mamelon bastion were levelled by the fire from the effected , 3 
left attack, and the enemy’s guns there rendered 
useless. The two following days the cannonading continued 
with great spirit. A breach had been effected, but 
it was barely practicable ; the courage of the enemy 7rmy ad 
continued unabated ; danger seemed only to increase vanws to 
their resolution. Such was the state of affairs when p,^ e the 
a new danger arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 31st of March intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Itose that an army was advancing from the north for the relief 
of the fortress ! 

This was the army of Tantia Topi. The career of this able 
Maratha leader will be told at fuller detail in a subsequent 
chapter. Suffice it to say that, after his victory over Windham 
and his subsequent defeat by Sir Colin Campbell, Tantia had 
crossed the Ganges, and subsequently, in obedience _ , 
to orders from Bao Sahib, the nephew of Xana Sahib, autu ° p 
had proceeded to Kalpf. Thence, complying with orders from 
the same quarter, he had, with a small force of nine hundred 
Sipahis and four guns, moved on Charkhari, and, on the 
eleventh day, had taken it, capturing twenty-fuur 
guns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at this time charkkirf, 
he received a letter from the Bam of Jhansi, begging 
him to come to her help. Again ho asked for orders, and again 
received the full approval of his superior. His 
force, by this time, had been increased by the june- ^eTieve 168 
tion of five or six regiments of the Gwaliar contin- jhSsr* 
gent and the levies of rebel Bajalis to twenty-two 
thousand men and twentv^eight guns. Leading it himself, he 
marched on the English camp before Jhansi. 
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The position of Sir Hugh Rose was perilous. Before him 
was an unconquered fortress, garrisoned by eleven 
thousand warriors, full of the ardour of battle ; ad- 
positjon. ~ vancing against and close to him, an army of more 
than twenty thousand men led by a chieftain who 
hated the English, and who had twice revelled in their defeat 
at Kahnpur. It was a position which required in a special 
degree great daring, a resolute will, the power to take respon- 
sibility. A single false step, a solitary error in judgment, 
might be fatal. But Sir Hugh Rose was equal to the occasion. 

Rightly believing that to withdraw the troops then 
maSn the 0 i nves tf n S the fortress, for the purpose of meeting 
siege and to the new enemy, would give the besieged all the 
re He v [n ^ moral advantages of victory as well as the material 

army. ° advantages which they would derive from a virtual 

raising of the siege, the English general resolved 
still to press the siege with vigour, whilst at the head of all the 
troops not engaged in actual duty he should march against the 
new enemy. The extreme daring of this plan will be realised 
when the reader reflects that Sir Hugh was unable to assemble 
more than fifteen hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these only five hundred were British, and that the 
enemy numbered, according to Tantia Topi’s own admission, 
twenty-two thousand men. Sir Hugh’s preparations* for the 
engagement were made on the evening of the 31st. He resolved 
to attack early the following morning. 

Sir Hugh had drawn his covering force from both brigades, 
the detachment from the first being led by Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
that from the 2nd by himself in person. The men slept in their 
clothes ready for immediate action. The precaution was 
necessary. At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 1st, Tantia Topi 
advanced towardethe British encampment. Half an 
meeuTintia ^ our Hter, the falling back of his pickets warned 
Topi, a a the English general of his approach. In a few 
minutes the British guns opened fire, and almost 
immediately those of the enemy answered. But the fire of a 
few guns was powerless to check the onward march of an 
enemy whose line overlapped that of the British on both flanks. 



* The preparations were witnessed with delight by the defenders of Jhansi, 
who thought the English were marching to certain destruction. They shouted 
all night in a frenzy of joy. 
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Tantia had but to move straight on to reach with his over- 
lapping wings the troops besieging tlie fortress, who would 
thus, literally, be placed between two fires. Sir Hugh compre- 
hended the position in an instant, and took measures to meet it. 
Massing his horse artillery under Captain Lightfoot on his left, 
and attaching to it a squadron of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
under Captain Prcttijolm, he ordered them to attack 
the enemy’s right, whilst he himself, on the other attack* their 
flank, should direct another squadron and a division cavalry, 
of guns against their left. On the left, Crowe’s 
division of two guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy’s 
right. This service was performed with great skill and 
gallantry, for, though one of his guns was disabled, the fire of 
the other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy’s left was 
shaken. 

The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to che 
circumstances of the ease. The enemy’s centre, which up to 
that time had been advancing steadily, surprised by the double 
attack, first halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on the part of the British infantry, broke up into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantry is easily accounted, for. Sir Hugh Rose, Gantry 6 
in the moment of charging, had sent orders to his attack their 
infantry to advance as soon as the cavalry attack 
should he well pronounced. This order was now obeyed. The 
infantry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 
then poured in a volley and charged. The result Theenerny’s 
was magical. The first lino of the enemy at once defeated, 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning several of their guns. An opportune 
charge of the Dragoons, in which Brettijohn and Lightfoot, 
who commanded the field battery attached to the cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

The second line, commanded by Tantia in person, was 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in rear of the first line. 

Tantia beheld in dismay the men of the latter g[^rr bUe 
rushing helter skelter towards him, followed by the defeats a 
three arms of the British in hot pursuit ; but he body oTthe 
had scarcely realised the fact when another vision enemy, and 
on his right flank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Hose had been engaged in the manner I have 
VOL. V. I 
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described, Brigadier C. S. Stuart, witli tlio detachment of tho 
1st brigade, had moved round the hill into the plain on the 
right of the enem} T , in order to check a large body of them, who 
were taking advantage of the battle raging in front of the line 
to move off towards Jhansi. Stuart attacked, defeated them, 
and drove them back, hotly following them. So 
th Second c l° se > indeed, was the pursuit, that they had no 

line! time to re-form, but fled in confusion, leaving 

gun after gun in the hands of tho victors, and 
numbers of their own men dead or dying on the field. 
This was the vision that came to add to the dismay of 
Tantia Topi. 

It had the effect of forcing upon him a prompt decision. 
The day, he saw, was lost, but there was yet time to save the 
second line and his remaining guns. I have said that the 
ground upon which he rested was covered to the front by 
jungle. This jungle was dry and easily kindled. lie at 
once set fire to it, and under cover of the sinohe 
^jungle, 3 and flames, commenced a retreat across the Betwa, 
hoping to place that river between himself and the 
pursuers. His infantry and horsemen led the retreat, his guns 
and flees covered it. Bight gallantly and skilfully they did it, 
and he did succeed in crossing the Betwa with his 
reserve and guns and some of the fugitives of the first line. But 
he was not the safer for the passage. The British horse artillery 
and cavalry had dashed at a gallop through the burning jungle, 
and they were resolved not to cease the pmsuit till 
across^he they had captured every gun that had opened 
the Bri-?h against them. They carried out their programme 
to the letter. The puisuit did not cease till every 
gun had been taken. Fifteen hundred rebels were killed or 
wounded on this day. The remainder, with Tantia Topi at 
their head, fled towards Kalpi.* 

Whilst this battle bad been raging, the besieged liad 
redoubled their fire. Mounting the bastions and 
Tbe besieg'd the wall, they Lad shouted and yelled, and poured 
first jubiiTut,’ down volleys of musketry, seemingly threatening a 
sortie. Never, however, did the besiegers’ batteries 



* T&ntia. states that four or five guns were saved, but these must have been 
additional to the twenty-eight field-pieces accounted for. lie adds that he was 
followed in his flight by only two hundred Sip&his. 
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ply with more vigour or with greater effect. The vision 
meeting the eye of those who manned the wall, 
moreover, did not long continue to inspire. Suddenly 
the yells and the shouts ceased — a sure sign that wards dV~ 
tho garrison had recognised that the hour of coura5fcd ‘ 
deliverance bad not arrived for them. 

The victorious army, returning from the pursuit, its morale 
strengthened as much as that of the enemy had deteriorated, 
resumed its former positions the same evening. Sir Hugh Rose 
determined then to take the promptest advantage of the 
discouragement which, ho was well aware, the defeat of Tantia 
Topi could not fail to produce on the minds of the 
garrison. He poured in, then, a heavy fire all that 
night and the day following. On the 2nd the heavy fire 
breach in the city wall having been reported aiithe^ht, 
practicable, though only just practicable, Sir Hugh 
determined to storm the place the following morning. Ho 
made his preparations accordingly. His plan was to make a 
false attack on the west wall with a small detachment under 
Major Gall, 14th Light Dragoons; as soon as the sound of his 
guns should be heard, the main storming party was to debouch 
from cover, and enter the breach, whilst on the right of it 
attempts should be made to escalade the wall. The right 
attack, composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, 
the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and the infantry of the toiiorm^ 03 
Haidarabad contingent, was divided into two columns 
and a reserve. The right column was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell, the left by Captain Robinson— both of 
the 3rd Europeans— the reserve by Brigadier Steuart, 14th 
Light Dragoons. This attack was to attempt to gain the town 
by escalade. The left attack, composed of the Royal Engineers, 
the 6Sth Foot, and the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
similarly divided. Its left column, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowth, SGth Regiment, was to storm the" breach ; the 
right, led by Major Stuart, SGth Regiment, to escalade the 
rocket-tower and the low curtain immediately to the right 
of it. The reserve was commanded by Brigadier C. S. 
Stuart. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of April the storming 
parties marched to the positions assigned to them, 
to await there the signal from Major Gall's party. Storming of 
No sooner was it given than the stunners dashed bausi ‘ 

i 2 
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to the front. On the left, Lieutenant Jerome, SGth, supported 
by Captains Darby and Brockman, led the stormers of Colonel 
Lowtli’s column up the breach in the most gallant manner, 
driving the enemy before him. At the same time Major Stuart 
attacked the rocket-tower, and though met by a strong opposi- 
tion, forced his way by it into the town. Lowth then collected 
his men, and despatched a portion of them against that section 
of the rebel forces which was engaged in opposing the right 
attack. Taking these in flank and rear, this detach- 
?heUft° f rnent, led most gallantly by Brockman, forced the 
attack. rebels to let go their hold on the defences, thus 
greatly facilitating the difficult task of the right 
attack. "With the remainder of his troops, Lowth prepared to 
march on the Kanfs palace. 

The right attack, on hearing the signal, had marched silently 
from their cover in three bodies. No sooner, how- 
attack ght ever, had the troops composing it turned into the 
road leading towards the gate which was the object 
of their assault than the enemy’s bugles sounded, and a very 
heavy fire opened upon them.* Through this fire the stormers 
had to march upwards of two hundred yards. Steadily they 
pushed on, and planted the ladders in three places against the 
wall. For the moment, however, it was impossible for the 
stormers to ascend. “ The fire of the enemy waxed 
a^uy°chtcked. stronger, and amid the chaos of sounds of volleys of 
musketry and roaring of cannon, and hissing and 
bursting of rockets, stink-pots, infernal machines, huge stones, 
blocks of wood, and trees — all hurled upon their devoted beads — 
the men wavered for a moment, and sheltered themselves behind 
stones.” f 

Notwithstanding this momentary check, the sappers, animated 
by their officers, kept firm hold of their ladders, and, in spite of 
the superhuman efforts of the enemy, maintained them in their 
position against the wall. How long this lasted it is difficult 
to state. Minutes seemed hours, when, happily, Major Boileau, 
Madras Engineers, who had gone back to report the state of 
affairs to the Brigadier, brought up a reinforcement of a hundred 



* “For a time it appeared like a sheet of fire, out of which burst a storm of 
bullets, round shot, and rockets, destined for our annihilation.” — Lowe’s Central 
India. 

f Lowe, ibid. 
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men of the 3rd Europeans. The stormers tlien rushed to the 
ladders, led by their engineer officers. Some were 
found too short, others broke down under the men ; Thejadd^ 
but Lieutenant Dick, Bombay Engineers, gained, by too weak! 
means of one of them, the summit of the wall, and, 
fighting against enormous odds, called upon the men to follow** 
him. Lieutenant Meiklejohn of the same noble 
regiment mounted by another, and then boldly ^ antryof 
jumped down into the seething mass below. Lieu- f ^ 
tenant Bonus, also of the Bombay Engineers, reached j 0 im, 
the wall by a third. The men pressed on from 0 f Bonus 
behind; but before they could, in any number, join 
their officers, Dick had fallen from the wall, dying pierced with 
shot and bayonets; Bonus had been hurled down, ofFox 
struck in his face by a log or stone ; Fox of the 
Madras sappers, who had also reached the wall, had been shot in 
the neck; Meiklejohn had been cut to pieces. But 
the stormers pushed on in streams from some eight The right 
ladders, and at length gained a footing on the 
rampart, dealing and receiving death from the enemy, on the 
who still continued fiercely to contest every point of ram P arts * 
the attack. 

It was at this crisis that the stormers of the left attack, led by 
Brockman, who, looking along the wall from the breach which 
he had won, had seen the failure of the attack and j 
had resolved on the instant to do all in his power to attack 
aid his countrymen to repair the momentary damage, 
made the charge upon the flank and rear of the m yai • 
defenders of which I have spoken. Its effect was marvellous. 
The defenders relaxed their hold, the opposition ceased, and the 
stormers of the right attack jumped down and mingled with 
their comrades. 

The defeneo having thus given way, the stormers made their 
way through the city to the palace, Lowth leading 
the way. The palace had been prepared by the rebels ^Tthe 

for a resistance in the bst resort. The conflict, as palace, 
the stormers forced their way through the streets, 
was severe. At the palace it was desperate. The houses on 
both sides of the street leading to it had been set 
on fire, and the heat was fearful. When, too, the a Jlesperate r 
courtyard of the palace was reached, it became contest, tuey 
apparent that the resistance had only begun. gam * 
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Every room was savagely contested. Fruitlessly, however. From 
chamber to chamber the enemy were driven at the point, of the 
bayonet. At length the palace itself was gained. The opposition, 
however, had not even then entirely ceased. Two hours later it 
was discovered that fifty men of the Eanf s bodyguard 
• J c e e ^® the still held the stables attached to the building. These 
subies. men defended themselves to the last before, after a 
desperate encounter, they were disposed of. But 
the men who accomplished this task, the 86th and the 3rd 
Europeans, were compensated for their toil and danger by re- 
capturing a British flag.* 

This occurrence had but just happened when Sir Hugh, who 
had been present throughout with the left attack, 
received information that a body of the rebels, 
numbering about four hundred, driven from the 
town, after having vainly tried to force the pickets 
of one of the cavalry camps, had taken up a position 
on a hill to the west of the fortress, where they had 
surrounded by the cavalry. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against the hill the available troops of all arms under 
Major Gall. This gallant officer sent to storm the 
hill a detachment of the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry. The 24th went at the rebels with a will, 
and killed all but about twenty, who retreated to 
the summit and there hlew themselves up. The 
24th lost an officer and several men in this attack. Another 
body of about fifteen hundred who had collected in 
one of the suburbs of the town, declaring they would 
defend it to the last, were driven out, about the same 
time, with a loss of three hundred of their number. 
All that night, and throughout the following day, desultory 
fighting continued, the enemy being either slaugh- 
tered or driven under the bhelter of the fort guns. 
Sir Hugh was meanwhile engaged in organizing 
measures for an attack on the fortress. But the 
Eanf saved him further trouble on that score. On 
the night of the 4th, despairing of a successful defence of the 
fortress, and, hoping that her presence at Kalpf might induce 
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* This was a Union Jack of silk, which Lord William Bentinck had given to 
the grandfather of the Ranfs husband, with the permission to have it carried 
before him, as a reward for his fidelity.” — Sir II. Rose's despatch. 
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Tantui Topi onco more to ail Iier, she evacuated the fortress 
with her remaining followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived tliero the very evening on Thf . i^nr 
which Tantia, who had travelled more leisurely, 
reached that place. Sir Hugh sent a cavalry force and o.ie^ 
in pursuit of her, hut the start had been too great. lur Kal P‘- 
A few of the fugitives were, however, cut up. 

The fortress of Jhansi was occupied by Sir Hugh Rose on the 
morning of the 5th of April. The loss sustained by 
him during the operations against it, including the fcciniMtbe 
action on the Bctwa, amounted to three hundred and fuitress. 
forty-three killed and wounded, of whom thirty-six 
were ofliccrs. The enemy’s loss was computed at five thousand. 
One thousand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
Jhansi itself. 

The modo by which Jhansi was captured attests the merits 
of the noble soldier who planned and carried out the 
attack. Never was there a more complete com- Cr ^ ltdne 
bination of daring and skill, of foresight and Ue 

resolution. The result was worthy of the plan, 
and of the genius which formed the plan.* 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Kalpi, to drive the 
rebels from that stronghold’ on the Jamnah whence 
they had so constantly menaced the communications o?c»%urirfg 
of the British. Kalpi was the arsenal of the rebels, Kaii-f. 
the head-quarters of the nephew of Nana Sahib, and 
was extremely well provided with artillery and warlike stores. 
It lies on the Jamnah, a hundred and two miles to the north-east 
of Jhansi, and only forty-six to the south-west of Kanhpur. 
The occupation of this place would enable Sir Hugh to touch 
the left rear of Sir Colin Campbell’s army, and, in co-operation 
with him, to clear the triangle, the angles of which were Jhansi, 
Kalpi, and Agra — Gwaliar being nearly midway in the line 
uniting Jhansi and Agra. 



* The following extracts from Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch attest the great 
strength of the town and fortress: “It was not till Jhansi was taken that its 
great strength was known. There was only one part of the fortress, the south 
curtain, which was considered practicable for breaching. But, when inside, we 
saw this was a mistake, there being at some distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wall fifteen or twenty feet thick, and immediately in rear of this a deep 
tank r.ut out of the live rock.” 
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For seventeen days Sir Hugh’s little army had known no 
repose. The halt at Jhansf of nearly nineteen days 
which followed the capture of the place was, 
however, in no sense devoted to repose. Much had 
to he done in Jhansf itself : the arrangements for a 
fresh campaign had to be organised, provisions had 
to he laid in, the magazines to he replenished. At 
length all was ready. Leaving at Jhansi a small garrison 
consisting of the head-quarter wing of the 3rd Bombay Euro- 
peans, four companies 24th Bomba} 7 Native Infantry, the left 
wing 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, a hundred tioopers Haidar- 
abad contingent, half a company Bombay sappers, and three 
guns Bhopal contingent — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Liddell, 3rd Europeans — Sir Hugh detached, 
madeby 003 on the night of the '22nd of April, a detachment 
that object under Major Gall to watch the rebel garrison of 
Kota, reported to be at a place called Mau, in the 
neighbourhood, and set out himself with the 1st brigade at 
midnight on the 25th, leaving directions for the 2nd brigade to 
follow two days later. Major Orr had been previously detached 
with the bulk of the Haidarabad force to prevent the Eajahs of 
Banpiir and Shahgarh and any other rebels from crossing the 
Betwa and doubling back southwards. 

Leaving for a moment these several officers engaged in 
cai lying out the orders entrusted to them, I propose to return 
for a moment to the Earn' of Jhansf and Tantia Topi. 

These two important personages had arrived, as I have said, 
at Kalpf the same day. The first act of the Earn 
jhln?ut ° f keen to implore the nephew ot Nana Sahib, known 
Kaipi. as Eao Sahib, 44 to give her an army that she might go 
and fight.” The following morning Eao Sahib ordered 
a parade of all the troops at his disposal. These consisted of some 
regiments of theG waliar contingent, several regiments 
H-app- 1 of the regular native army recruited to nearly full 
Subib, strength, the contingents of various rebel Eajahs, and 
the remnant of the Jhansf garrison. Eao Sahib re- 
viewed these troops, addressed them, and then directed Tantia 
who holds a 1° lead them against the English. Tantia obeyed, 
review, and, hoping to meet them when possibly all their 
mu?Topf forces might not be reunited, inarched to Kunch, a 
a° aTn Tthe town forty-two miles from Kalpf on the Jhansf road, 
English. 1 e a ud there took up a strong position, covered by 
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woods and gardens, with temples at intervals between eaeli 
of them, surrounded by a strong wall, and there threw up 
intrenchments. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kunch. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Puch, fourteen miles from Re marches 
Kunch, on the 1st of May. Here he was joined the I ' n . 
same day by Sir Hugh Hose and the 1st brigade. ofGati, 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the Betwa, of Rose, 
attacked the Rajahs of Banpiir and Shahgarh at andofOrr. 
Kotra, and had taken one of their guns. lie had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off, and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by the treacherous Rajah of 
dignf. By Sir Hugh’s direction, Major Oil* then marched on 
Klin eh. 

The country between Puch and Kunch was studded with 
little forts, which, up to the time of which I am 
writing, had been occupied by the enemy. From 
these they could undoubtedly cause considerable on Kunch. 
annoyance to small detachments; but, in the 
presence of the large force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Kunch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by his 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on the 5th of May. He at once S[rUu „ h 
marched on Lohari, ten miles nearer Kunch, thence sends Gall 
to put into action the plan of attack which he had LuhOri' Ure 
matured. Bur, when he arrived at Lohari, he was 
informed that the rebels were in possession of the fort of tho 
same name close to it. He immediately detached Major Gall, 
with a wing of the 3rd Europeans, some artillery and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took tho fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men ; out of the garrison not oue escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his plans. 

Au Asiatic army, Sir Hugh was well aware, always expects 
a front attack. He bad also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a turning move- and makes 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending his troops marchto 
against a position which the rebels had carefully turn the 
prepared, Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march position, 
with his whole force on the Gth to a position at once 
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facing the unfortified side of the town of Kiinch, and threaten- 
ing seriously the enemy’s lino of retreat from that place to 
Kalpi. 

With this view Sir Ilugh broke up from his encamping- 
ground early on the morning of the Gth, and, making 
theaTs^ned a ^ ail ^ c march of fourteen miles, brought his force 
;4r sue into the position contemplated. His 1st brigade, 
forming his left, rested its extreme left on the village 
of Nagupura ; his 2nd brigade, forming the centre, occupied 
the village of Chumair ; Major Orr’s Haidarabad force, forming 
the i*ight, occupied the village of Umri. This position was two 
miles from Kiinch. 

It was 7 o’clock in the morning before the troops sighted 
the rebels, though still invisible to them. Sir Hugh, 
adram! smen ^ ia< ^ marched with the 1st brigade, ordered 

them a dram of rum and some biscuit,* whilst ho 
galloped to inspect the arrangements made in the centre and 
on the right. In an hour he returned, and ordered 
reconnoitre* 0 Major Gall, with a detachment of cavalry, to 
reconnoitre the wood, garden, and temples which 
lay between him and Kiinch, covering that advance by a fire 
of shot and shell. At the same time he directed the siege- 
guns to take up a position whence they could play upon the 
town. 

Gall soon returned with a report that the enemy had re- 
treated through the wood to the part of it near the 
™po:t, town, having in their rear a body of cavalry ; that 
the siege-guns had had the effect of driving the 
rebels on the right of the wood into the town, but that some 
outworks were still occupied by them. 

Sir Hugh determined at once to clear the wood and the out- 
works with his infantry, and then to storm the 
ard marches town. Covering his left wing with a wing of the 
town°. rmlbe 8Gth, and the whole of the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, in skirmishing order, and supporting their 
flanks with cavalry and horse artillery, ho sent them into the 
wood. Advancing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of the 
25th Native Infantry cleared the wood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, whilst the 8Gth, making a circuit to 



* The men had nothing to eat that day till 8 r.M., except the small amonnt 
of food they carried in their haversacks. 
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their left, carried all the obstacles in their front, and then, 
bringing their left shoulders forward, advanced, de- 
spite a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, through Srlga^ie 
the north part of the town and took the fort, ^nve^th^ 
This operation, performed by the 1st brigade, drove on iVccntre, 
the enemy’s right on their centre. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Steuart, commanding the 2nd brigade, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
posted in cultivated ground threatening the line of an <i affords 
attack of his brigade, marched to dislodge them, aid to the 
The rebels contested their position with great valour, 2ml bllga ' le ‘ 
and it was not until the 1st brigade, establishing 
itself in the manner already described, threatened their flank, 
that they gave way. It had been intended that Brigadier 
Steuart should then march straight into the town, but, with 
the view of cutting off the rebels, ho moved to the south of it 
and missed them. 

Major Orr’s foreo had, whilst this was 
going on, advanced through the wood, round cmoff the vtblis t0 
the town, to the plains traversed by the road 
to Kalpf. 

Although the operations, of which I have given an outline 
had taken only an hour, and the rebels in that short period had 
been completely defeated, they managed, nevertheless, to gain 
with the bulk of their forces the Kalpf road in advance of their 
pursuers, and on both sides of this road they were now endea- 
vouring to restore some sort of order in their masses, 
so as to check by every means in their power the nevenhTcss 
ardour of the pursuit. When Sir Hugh Bose, then, gain the 
emerging from the narrow streets of the town, i l ^ a j 1 Lj I roafi 
formed up his brigades for a renewed attack, he retreat, 
beheld the enemy retreating in a long irregular 
line, covered by skirmishers at close distances, the skirmishers 
supported by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

The terrific heat of the day, and the power of the sun, which 
had made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry soldiers;* forbade him further to 
risk those soldiers in a pursuit which could The heat of the sun 
not fail to entail a sacrifice of many valuable haU^is’infalury, 0 
lives. He, therefore, halted them, whilst but he launches the 
he launched in pursuit the cavalry of both < v a ^ mpun lt ' 

* Many of the Sipahis were also struck down by the sun. 
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brigades and of Major Ores force,* and the borse artillery and 
field guns. 

Then was witnessed action on the part of the rebels which 
impelled admiration from their enemies. The 
Masterly manner in which they conducted their retreat could 
the rebels. not be surpassed. They remembered the lessons 
which their European officers had well taught 

them. There was no hurry, no disorder, no rushing to tho 
rear. All was orderly as on a field-day. Though their line 
of skirmishers was two miles in length, it never wavered in 
a single point. The men fired, then ran behind tho relieving 
men, and loaded. The relieving men then fired, and ran back 
in their turn. The}" even attempted, when they thought tho 
pursuit was too rash, to take up a position, so as to bring on 

it an enfilading fire. Their movement was so 
i*“retujobn.° f threatening that Sir Hugh ordered Prettijohn, 14th 
Light Dragoons, to charge tho enfilading party, 
an order carried out by that most daring officer with great 
gallantry and success. Still, however, the rebels 
maintained the order of their retreat, nor w«s it 
until many of them had been killed, and all their 
guns had been captured, that the survivors wero 
diiven in on tho main body. Then, for the first 
time, they lost their nerve; then they crowded 
iuto tho Kalpi road, a long and helpless column of runaways. 
But the pursuers were completely tired ; they were unable to 
move faster than at a walk ; t he cavalry horses 
The victor?, were knocked up; and, whilst tho guns could not 
approach near enough to fire grape, the cavalry 
could only pick up an occasional straggler. When, 

then, a few hundred yards further, broken ground, over 
which the rebels scattered, supervened, tho pursuit came to 

an end. It had produced great results. The rebels 
JSS** lost nino guns, a quantity of ammunition and 
stores, and five or six hundred men in killed and 
wounded. Tho mutinous 52ml Bengal Native Infantry, which 
covered tho retreat, was almost annihilated. The English loss 
was tlireo ofliccis and fifty-nine men killed and wounded, in 
addition to many struck down by tho sun. 

The defeat at Kiinch sowed great mistrust among tho rebels. 
Tho infantry Sipiiliis taunted the rivalry troopers with having 

* Except a purty left to watch the Juluuu road arid the rear. 
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abandoned them, and the men of all three arms brought the 
same accusation against Tantia Topf, who had dis- r ^ ^ t 
appeared at Kunch even more rapidly than he had un tberobeis 
galloped away from the Betwa. The Jhansf atilfinch^ 1 
horsemen, too, came in for their share of abuse, and, 
when they excused themselves on the plea that they had felt 
bound to escort their Bam* to a place of safety, the} 7 were only 
vilified the more. To such an extent did the animosities among 
the several parties who constituted the rebel force proceed, that 
on the morrow of their reaching Kalpf, the rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advancing by forced marches against that place, 
sufficed to induce them to disperse. It is believed that shortly 
after that rumour arrived there were only eleven Sipahis left 
in the town and fort of Kalpf. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to be hereafter described. 

The report which had so disquieted the rebels at Kalpf was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that his ammunition 
was well-nigh exhausted, Sir Hugh, determined to piLbc" g on, 
give the enemy no breathing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kiinch. On the 15th ho 
established himself at Gulaulf, on the Jamnah, six 
miles from Kalpf. Gulaulf is not on the direct biishcT" 
road between Kunch and Kalpf, but two reasons himself at 
had prompted Sir Hugh to march on it in preference KalpiV 1 * n<?ar 
to taking the direct route. In the first place, he 
had heard from the Commandcr-in-Chief that Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell had been detached with the SSth Foot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camel corps, to co-operate with him ; and, 

Maxwell having reached the left bank of the Jamnah 
opposite Gulaulf, Sir Hugh was able to hold out his t'-at route, 
hand to him at that place. In the second, by 
marching on Gulaulf, Sir Hugh turned the fortifications which 
had been thrown up to impedo his advance, and threatened 
Kalpf from an unexpected quarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kunch to Gulaulf, though unopposed 
by the enemy, was in all respects most trying. Tho 
terrible heat, and the rays of tho sun, told upon his ^Tractor of 
men with deadly effect, and admissions to tho 
hospitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate. 

This fact was well known to the rebels, and they did their 

* The Rant fled to Kalpf after the defeat ; Tantia Topi to Cl lTki, near 
Jaldun, the residence of his parents. 
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utmost to reap full advantage from it. An intercepted general 
order by their general -in-chief, issued about this time, directed 
that no attack should be made upon the European infidels 
before 10 o’clock iu the day, as fighting in the sun cither killed 
them or sent them to their hospitals. But in spite of the heat 
Gulanli was reached on the 15th, communications were opened 
with Maxwell, and Sir Hugh, in accordance with his invariable 
custom, made prompt arrangements for engaging the enemy. 

Who now constituted the enemy ? I have related how, in the 
panic caused by the rumour of Sir Hugh’s onward 
march, only eleven rebel Sipahis had been left in 
the town and fort. A few days later, however, the 
unexpected arrival of the Nawab of Bandah with 
two thousand horse, some guns, and many followers 
— the remnant of the force defeated by General Whitlock at 
Bandah, in the manner to be told in the next chapter — and his 
energetic exertions, backed by those of the Rani of Jlninsf, 
produced one of thoso changes from despair to 
confidence confidence which mark the Indian character.* Tho 
returns. Sipahis who had left returned, and, exhorted by 
their leaders to hold to the last Kalpi, their only 
arsenal, and to win their right to paradise by exterminating the 
infidel English,! declared their resolution to defend it to the 
last. 

Although as a fortification Kalpi had but little to boast of, 
its position was unusually strong. It was protected 
strong 01l a ]j s j f ] es | )V ravines, to its front by five lines of 

Kalpi. defence, and to its rear by tho Jamnah, from which 

rises the precipitous rock on which stands the fort. 

Between the British camp and Kalpi, indeed, existed a 
most extraordinary labyrinth of ravines, over which 
counuy° f lh * artillery and cavalry could make no progress, but 
iftwecn the which furnished an interminable cover of the most 
and fbrmidablo description for infantry. On the, so tj 

speak, tongues of land formed by the prolongation 
of tho ravines, the rebels bad rapidly thrown up intrenchinents, 
and had cut trendies near to these in a manner rendering it 
impossible that they should be turned. Even sh Mild they no 
driven out of tho intrenehmcuits, it was within the power of tho 
rebels to fill back on eighty-four temples, built, as well as the 

* Sir Hugh Ih • s despatch, the iMth of May, lbob. 
f Intercepted letter, idem. 
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Avails round them, of the most solid masonry. These temples 
constituted a second line of defence ; the outwork of ravines a 
third; the town of Kalpi a fourth; another chain of ravines a 
fifth ; and the fort the last. 

On the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occurred between the two armies, the enemy being 
the attacking party. On all these occasions they Skiraishe^ 
were repulsed, but the British suffered much from two armies, 
the sun, as well as from the incessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On tho 19th a mortar battery, established on the 
right front of tho British position, opened on the town. On 
the 20th a detachment from Colonel Maxwell’s 
brigade, consisting of two companies of tho SSth, 
and a hundred and twenty bikhs, crossed the river, sir Hugh, 
and joined Sir Hugh Bose. On the 21st the 
batteries from Maxwell's camp opened on tho fort and town. 
On the 22nd Sir Hugh determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow. 

Sir Hugh had, from the first, determined that, wliiisl 
Maxwell's batteries should shell Kalpi, he would 
clear the ravines and the other obstacles and attack The ^ itish 
the left face of the fort. Resolved to keep his men attack, 
for this great blow, ho had contented himself with 
simply repulsing the attacks I have mentioned. But when ho 
received information that the rebels were meditating an attack 
on tho 22nd, which should be fatal to one of the contending 
parties, he, now ready for them, resolved to second their views. 

The rebels had prepared a plan so skilful, that, if carried out 
with courage and resolution, it had many chances in 
its favour. Whilst their right should make, with JJ' 1 
great demonstrations, a false attack on the British attack, 
left, they proposed to steal up tho ravines with their 
main body, and try and overwhelm the right, weakened, they 
hoped, by detachments sent to support the left. 

It must bo understood that the British foice occupied tho 
ground situated between tho river Jamnah and ihc road 
running from Kalpi to Bandah; that its right rested on the 
ravines near tho river; whilst ils left nearly touched 
that road. In pursuance of their plan, the rebels ™Ytbe ls 
marched out in masses at 10 o’clock on tho 22nd baiue, 
along the Bandah road, and threatened the British 
left, opening fire simultaneously with their guns on its centre. 
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This attack, headed by the Xawab of Bandah and by Eao 
Sahib, nephew of Xdna Sahib, though intended only as a feint, 
soon made itself felt, and the British left became 
the British ^ eav ^y engaged. Still Sir Hugh, confident as to 

left, the real object of the enemy, did not move a man 

from his right, lie contented himself with replying 
to the enemy’s guns with his guns in a style which soon forced 
the rebels to limber up and hill back. But the 
Teverfiy? 1 attack on his left not only continued, but became 

very real indeed : still Sir Hugh did not move a 

man from his right. It was well he did not. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the whole line of ravines became a mass 
that n aftack 8 (,t ^ re » the enemy’s batteries opened, and their 
iiiey sud- * infantry, climbing from below, poured in an over- 
tbd?mjin l "’helming musketry fire on the right of the British 
■"ain^che The suddenness of the attack, the superior 

British rigLi. numbers of those making it, and the terrible heat 
of the day gave the rebels a great advantage. 
Another point, too, was in their favour. Many of the Enfield 
rifles had become clogged by constant use in all weathers, and 
tho men, after a few discharges, had found it very difficult to 
load them. The sun, too, had struck down an unusual number 
of the Europeans. When, then, tho rebels, starting up in great 
numbers from the ravines, poured in volleys which the British 
reply to only feebly, when they saw that each 
discharge from the thin red line became weaker 
than that preceding it, the}’ began to gain a con- 
fidence they had never felt before. They pressed 
on with loud yells, the British falling back, until they ap- 
proached tho British light field-guns and mortar- battery. Then 
it was that Brigadier C. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
OaikntT of placed himself by tho guns, and bade the gunners 
c. s. siuurL defend them with their lives. I he r 0 1 li and 2oth 
Xativo Infantry, in thin extended line, disputed 
tho advance step by step. Still the rebels pressed on,* 



The 
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* “ Well do I remember,** writes to me a very gallant officer, who greatly 
distinguished hiiasclf throughout this campaign, “ Well do I remember that dav. 

Nearly four hundred of my regiment, ‘ the SO,* were hors d * owUit, the nativo 
regiment was not much better, and thousands of yelling savages were pressing 
on, a river in our rear. Wc w^re well-nigh beaten, when the Camel cu rps C 4 ime 
up, and about one hundred and fifty fresh troops soon turned the ti K and sent 
the bhang-j* messed enemy to the right-about again. It was the Camel corps 
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and it seemed as though from’ their very numbers tliey 
must prevail, when Sir Hugh, to whom news of Sir Hu „ h 
the attack had been conveyed, brought up the Camel brings up 
corps, which had opportunely crossed tho river that ior r ?at the 
very morning, at their best pace ; then, dismounting critical 
the men, and leading them forward himself at the momtnt ’ 
double, charged tho advancing foe, then within a few yards 
of the British guns. For a moment the enemy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash the day? 3 
forward from the whole line, and they went head- 
long into the ravines below. Not only was the attack on the 
right repulsed, but the victory was gained ! The attack on tho 
left collapsed when it was seen that that on tho right had 
failed, and the guns, gaining the rebels’ flank, inflicted great 
loss on them as they fled. Sir Hugh followed them up so 
closely that lie cut off a number of them from Kalpi. The 
fire from Maxwell’s batteries made those who readied that fort 
feel that it was no secure place of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The J v h a c cl ^ ls 
rest of their force, pursued by the horse artillery Kaipf. 
and cavalry, lost their formation and dispersed, 
losing all their guns and baggage. Even the Earn' of Jhansi, 
who fled with them, was compelled to sleep under a tree ! 

The position of the trooj'js, their sufferings, the feelings that 
animated them, are thus graphically described by ^ ^ 
an eye-witness who, tlnoughout its duration, took which the 
part in the campaign, and who subsequently gave JJo^pswero 
to the world an eloquent record of the achievements subjected 
of his comrades. “ This was,” writes Dr. Lowe,* * “ a 
hard day’s work, and a glorious victory won over 
ten times our number under most trying circumstances. Tho 
position of Kalpi; the numbers of tho enemy, who camo on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics wo had never before 
witnessed ; the exhausted, weakened state of the general’s 
force ; tho awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
tho men had to endure all day, without time to tako food or 
water, combined to render the achievement one of unsurpassed 

that literally savei 3ir Hugh Rose's division. The enemy were within twenty 
yards of our battery and outpost tents, the latter full of men down with sunstroke 
Another quarter of an hour and there would have been a massacre. Ever since 
that day I have looked upon a camel with eyes of affect ion.” 

* Lowe’s Cniirul India during the Rebellion of 1857-58. 
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difficulty. Every soul engaged in this important action suffered 
more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
dropped down as though struck hy lightning in the 
delirium of a sunstroke ; yet all this was endured 
without a murmur, and in the cool of tho evening 
we were speculating upon the capture of Kalpi on the morrow,” 

Before daybreak the following morning, Sir Ilugh marched 
on that place. 11 is 1st brigade, under Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
he sent through the ravines, following the course of tho Jamnah, 
whilst he led the 2nd himself,* along tho Kalpi road. 

Colonel Maxwell’s batteries still continued to shell the fort 
and the villages in front of it. As the two brigades 
advanced, however, these villages wero abandoned 
by the rebels, and it soon became apparent that no 
serious resistance was contemplated. When tho two 
brigades, having overcomo all obstacles in their path, united 
near the town, and advanced into it, they wero not opposed ; tho 
rebels had fled, quitting for ever tho arsenal which had served 
them so long and so well.f 

The capture of Kalpi completed tho plan of the campaign for 
tho column having its baso at Man, which Sir 
Kobert Hamilton had submitted to tho Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief towards tho 
close of tho preceding year. In all respects that 
plan had been carried out. Marching from Man in 
November Sir Hugh Boso had, in fivo months, 
traversed central India, crossing its numerous rivers, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and by a woman whose 
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* Brigadier C. Stcuart, C.B., commanding tho 2nd brigade, had reported 
sick after the battle of Kunch, and tho command had devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell. 71st Highlanders. 

f The following description, given by an eye-witness, proves how the rebels 
had used the position of Kalpi, and the good stead in which it had stood them. 
After enumerating the quantities of ammunition, lead, iron, brass, gun-carriages, 
gun-moulds, &c., found in the fort. Dr. Lowe adds: — “The enemy had erected 
houses and tents in the fort, had their smiths’ shops, their carpenters’ shops. 
Their foundries for casting shot and sludl were in perfect order, clean and w ell 
constructed ; the specimens of brass shell cast by them were faultless. . . . 
In the arsenal were nbotit sixty thousand pounds of gunpowder, outside it 
were large heaps of shot and shell ranged after tho fashioa of our own. . . . 
It would appear. . . . that the enemy imd prepared for a long stand here.” — 
Lowes (\ ntral India. 
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hatred of the British name incited them to efforts not to bo 
surpassed in the annals of the mutiny. lie and 
his gallant comrades had accomplished these Summary 
great deeds during a season the terrible heat ot campaign, 
which far surpassed the heat of the corre- 
sponding season of previous years, and under a sun which 
proved scarcely less deadly than the enemy.* Yet moving 
steadil}' onwards, regarding difficulties as only obstacles to be 
overcome, keeping in view the goal at which he aimed, Sir 
Hugh had marched from victory to victory. It may 
be said of him that it was his character which ‘^ S ^ sh 
created his success. Careless of himself, ho con- “diameter 
ducted every reconnaissance, he planned every succeS ” 8 
action, ho was foremost in every attack, he courted 
danger and exposure. At the same time, no leader ever paid 
greater attention to the soldiers. To look after their comforts, 
to sec, after a hard-fought action, tliat the wounded wero 
attended to, and, after a long and tedious march, that provisions 
were abundant, was with him a sacred dut}\ It was this which 
endeared him to the troops; this that made them fight cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing rays of the fierce sun. If 
he demanded all their energies on the battle-field, they saw that 
their wants were attended to when the battle was over ; that he 
never spared himself; that, with all the cares of command upon 
him, ho managed to find time to attend to them. It was that 
sympathy which evoked tho enthusiasm which enabled the 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Hose to equal the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

Tho campaign now appeared over. Its every object had been 
accomplished. Sir Colin Campbell, sharing that 
opinion, wrote to Sir Robert Hamilton a letter ^ 

explaining the mode in which tho several corps of appear* 
the Cential India Field Force were to bo cantoned, concludcd - 



* Dr. Lowe thus describes the condition of officers and men from the effect, 
of the sun, when they entered Kalpi. “ Most of the officers and men were sick 
and the whole force needed rest. The general himself was very ill; his chief 
of the staff, Colonel Wcthcrall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; his quartermasters 
general, Captain Macdonald, was worn out, and among the list of those going 
away ; the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Sehwahbe, had lost his reason 
and was apparently sinking fast; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
their long and arduous duties and disease, brought on by these and the terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” 
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anti adding, with regard to Whitlock’s force, that “it would he 
otherwise employed as a movablo division.” The general who 
had conducted the campaign was about to dissolve the force and 
to proceed to a cooler climate for the recovery of his health. 
How all these arrangements were suddenly altered I shall tell 
in another chaptor. Meanwhile it is my duty to record the 
operations of the other column, which, with Jabalpur as its 
base, had been directed to move on Bandah, subduing the rebel 
Eajahs cn its route. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

KIRWI AND BANDAU, 

On the 16th of November, 1857, Brigadier-General Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Nagpur, Sagar, and Narbada terri- 
tories. His force was to consist of an artillery brigade, com- 
posed of two troops of horso artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Miller; of a . 

cavalry brigade composed of the 12th Lancers and tjonof 
the 6th and 7th Madras Light Cavalry, commanded whi dock’s 
by Colonel A. W. Lawrence; of one brigade of force - 
infantry, composed of the 3rd Madras Europeans and tho 
1st and 5th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Carpenter, M.A. ; of a second infantry brigade, composed of 
the 43rd Light Infantry and the 19th and left wing of the 
50th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel McDnff, 
74th Highlanders. Thero were also details of sappers and 
miners. The force was to be massed at Jabalpur, and to march 
thence towards Bandah. 

A small force, previously detached from tho Madras presi- 
dency, or serving in the central provinces, was 
already at Jabalpur.* This force consisted of six Tho force at 
hundred and fifty men of tho 33rd Madras Nativo dUectST 19 
Infantry, under Colonel Miller; a hundred and 
twenty men 28th Madras Nativo Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Standon ; a hundred and twenty men of tho 1st Nagpur 
Rifles f ; three hundred nun 4th Madras Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cumberlego ; three hundred men 6th Madras 
Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Macintire; 



* Vide page 70 of this volume. 

t The Nagpur local force had been rearmed by Mr. Plowden. 
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to halt a total of eight hundred and ninety infantry and 
WMtiock’s seven hundred and fifty cavalry. This small column 
arrival. had orders to halt at Jabalpur pending the arrival 
of General Whitlock and his force. 

General Whitlock reached Kamthi on the 10th of January. 
Ho was unable, from various causes, to leave that place till 
the 23rd of the same month. Setting out on that 
reaches date, he arrived at Jabalpur on the Gth of February.* 

jabaipiir. part of his 1st brigade reached on the Gth, the 

remainder a few days later. 

On the 17th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 
garrison at Jabalpur, soon to be increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier McDufFs brigade to a tolerable strength, set out for 
Sugar. He moved in the direction of Jakhani, with the object 
of overawing the mutinous landowners in the Rewah 
district. lie reached that place, previously captured 
hb force for by Willoughby Osborne, on the 24th, and was there 
met by the loyal Rajah of Urchah. Halting here 
ono day, he set out on the 2Gth for Damoh, and arrived there 
oil tho 4th of March. It is worthy of remark that during this 
march of fifteen days General Whitlock, though strongly urged 
His move- by Major Erskine, the political officer accompanying 
ments arc ^ his force, to drive the rebels from the strong places 
by extreme they occupied, and from which they still continued 
cjuiion. to ] iarass tho districts between Jabalpur and Damoh, 
refused to send a single detachment for that purpose from his 
force. Ho preferred, ho said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
Tho result was that, although Whitlock’s column secured tho 
ground on which it encamped, scared into submission tho 
villages through which it marched, and even recovered Damoh, 
it left tho population of the districts still occupied by rebels 
astonished at tho regard paid to the latter. 

On tho 5th Whitlock rode into Sugar, accompanied by some 
wh ti.de horse artillery and cavalry. Sagar had previously 
r<Mcbo* been relieved by Sir Hugh Rose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at once sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European and seventy native infantry to come in by 
forced marches; ho also detached a small body’ of Europeans to 
escort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst tho remainder of tho force 
he kept halted at Damoh under tho command of Brigadier 



The distance is a hundred and forty-eight miles. 
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Carpenter. He, however, returned and resumed command on 
the 12th. 

On the 17th Whitlock, still halted at Damok, received the 
Governor-General’s orders to march on Xagod and 
Panah by way of Hat tab, and to afford aid to the oSeridto* 8 
loyal Eajaks of Bundelkhand, notably to the Rajah march on 
of Charkhari. Lord Canning’s despatch further t^communi- 
directed Whitlock to communicate his movement to cate with 
Sir Hugh Pose, so as to enable that officer to work Rose. U ° 11 
in concert with him. 

In compliance* with this order, Whitlock left Damok on the 
22nd of March, and, entering Bundelkhand, arrived 
at Panah without molestation on the 29th. Evidently Caches* 
a man of extreme caution, Whitlock halted here to ol> r*naii f and . 
tain information regarding the position of the enemy iSr 0 rm°atiou m 
and the practicability of the roads. The reader, if he 
refer to the preceding chapter, will see that this was the precise 
period when the Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
Bose from his attack on Jhansi in order to succour Charkhari, 
then besieged by TVintia Topi ; and that activity on 
the part of General Whitlock was specially desirable. ouUon. reme 
But no activity was displayed. The force remained 
halted at Panah till the 2nd of April. Whitlock, having by 
that time come to a resolution, marched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
route almost impossible for guns and vehicles. So Proc ^ dsby 
difficult was the road that on reaching Mandala, at a difficult 
the foot of the pass, Whitlock had to halt for three l^ndah' &uu 
days to repair damages. Whilst thus halted, lie 6luW jy an,i 
received (3rd of April) a despatch from Sir Hugh Cautl u '>* 
Bose, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jlniusf. 
Whitlock was unable to leave Mandala till the 6th of April. 
He then marched, by way of Chatipur, on Bamlabf reached 
Chatrpur on the 9th, surprised the rebels the follow- andeveniu- 
ing night whilst evacuating the fort of Jhigan, then ^ J r a e 1 ^ cbe!> 
marched on Mahoba, and thence on Bandah. 

The rebel Nawab of Bandah, was playing the ] art of an 
independent prince in the district which took its The Nawfib 
name from the chief town. Tho Nawab bad been of Kami ih 
well supplied with information regarding Whitlock’s toJmv 11 ™ 
movements, and, judging him to bo a man of a 
cautious and anxious temperament, determined to u a rop ' 
attempt to lead him into a trap. No sooner, then, had he been 
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end succeeds. 

The Xawfib‘9 
troops sor- 

r trise the Kug- 
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latter, soon 
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defeat them. 



certified of the advance of the English general than he directed 
the troops he had stationed at Mahoba, and which consisted of 
eight hundred and fifty men of the mutinied 50th Bengal 
Native Infantry, two hundred men of the 23rd Xativo Infantry, 
the 2nd Regiment Irregular Cavalry Gwaliar contingent, and 
half a battery of guns, to evacuate that place and tako up a 
position in ambush at Kabrai, whence they should fall upon 
English troops as they would pass it before clawn. At the same 
timo the Nawab took care that Whitlock should bo informed 
that he would encounter no enemy south of Bandali. 

Had the courage of his troops equalled the cleverness of tho 
Nawab, tho plan would have succeeded. Whitlock so far fell 
into tho trap that ho believed there weio no rebels 
before him. His troops were actually marching 
through Kabrai an hour before daybreak, when the 
enemy opened upon them a heavy fire. The sur- 
prise was but for a moment. Tho Horse Artillery, 
tho Lancers, and tho Ilaidarabad Irregulars gal- 
loped forward, and soon compelled tho rebels to 
retreat. Unfortunately, in tho pursuit which followed, tho 
principal body of the British forco took, in tho dark, a wrung 
direction, so that but few of the enemy were cut up. The 
attempt, however, clearly indicated to Whitlock what was in 
storo for him at Bamlah. He pushed on, however, and on tho 
early morning of the 19th found tho rebel forces, 
headed by the Nawab, occupying tho plain south 
of tho town, and barring bis entrance into it. The 
Nawab’s forces consisted of seven thousand men, of 
whom rather more than one-third wore regular 
troops. The position he had taken up was strong. 
The ground was very much intersected by ravines and water- 
courses, and of these the rebels had taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken up his camp at 4 o’clock on the morning 
wi^rc h* b> ^ 10 I B t li . At 5 o'clock liis advance guard, com- 

•MaikHiby manded by Colonel Apthorp, and consisting of three 
ock. companies 3rd Madras Europeans, two guns Mein’s 
troop Horse Artillery, some Haidanibiid Irregulars under 
Macintire, a few of tho 12th Lancers, and a detachment 1st 
Madras Native Infantry, came upon the enemy. Apthorp was 
at once directed to turn tho right of the rebel position, whilst 
tlm main body should threaten it in front. These orders were 
carried out to the letter. Apthorp’s men had, however, no easy 
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task. It was difficult to get at the rebels. 'When Gallantry of 
Aptliorp had carried one ravine he found them in aXbed?’ 
force in the next. There must have been much in 
the nature of the ground to screen human life, for Alford, ami 
though the fight lasted seven hours, from 5 o’clock C1 fu>n * 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only to 
thirty-nine, of whom four were officers. Several deeds of 
heroism wero performed. The coolness of Apthorp was the 
admiration of every one. Young Col beck, of the 3rd Europeans, 
met a glorious death leading his men to the charge of the first 
nullah. Captain Macintire, of the Ilaidarabad cavalry — which 
lost twenty killed and wounded — greatly distinguished himself, 
as did likewise Brigadier Miller, Sergeant-Major Alford, of 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. At 
length the position was forced, and the Xawab fled, TbeXawibia 
with two thousand followers, to Ivalpi, leaving completely 
behind him seventeen guns, the town of Bandah, and defejteJ * 
a palace filled with property of great value. The rebel loss in 
the battle was variously estimated at from four to six hundred 
men. General Whitlock established his head-quarters in Bandah, 
to wait there till the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier Me Duff, reached Jabalpur 
on tho 18th of March, and set out for Sugar on the 
24th. In order, however, to prevent the mutineers jJined^y 13 
from heading backwards into the MiTzapiir district, McDuirs 
'Whitlock sent instructions to this brigade to change " sa u 
its course and to proceed to Nagod. McDuff, therefore, only 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. lie found Whitlock still 
halted there. 

Whitlock, on being joined by McDufFs brigade, resolved to 
march to tho assistance of Sir Hugh Hose at Kalpi, and had 
indicated the 29th as the day of departure on that errand. But 
Sir Hugh Rose, as we have seen, had completely defeated tho 
rebels before Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place on 
the 24th of May. Information of this reached Whitlock in time 
to change his plans regarding Kalpi. 

Tho reader who has followed mo through this and the pre- 
ceding chap ter, will not have failed to see how, in t 
every particular, the action of Sir Hugh Bose had parttcTar 
cleared tho way for tho action of Genet al Whitlock. 

It was Sir Hugh, who at Garhakdta, and on theBetwa, ci.aredibo 
had disj>osed of tho enemies with whom, hut for that, wYt Uk 
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Wliitlock would have had to deal. The defeat of Trintia 
Topi on the Betwa alone mado it possible for Whitlock to 
march on B.mdah. Yet — extraordinary perversity of Fortune 
— whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the hardships of 
the campaign, and did by far the most important part of the 
lighting, Whitlock and his little army, up to the 
fLrtune* 1 ^ lirao of the capture of Bamlah, gained all the sub- 
stantial advantages. Tho spoils of Bamlah, which 
would not have been gained but for tho action of Sir Hugh 
Bose, were allotted to Whitlock's force aluno ! 

The same blind goddess, not content with one perverse dis- 
wrn ki 3 bubution of her favours, now set about to pcrpetrato 
ordered v* another. Whitlock laid but just renounced his 
Kfrwf ° n intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugh 
Bose at Kalpi, when lie received orders from Lord 
Canning to march against the Bao of Kirwi. 

Kirwi, formerly better known as Tiroha, is forty-five miles 
from Bamlah, and seventy from Allahabad. The 
K(rw? 0f Bao Firwi, Madliava Bao, had succeeded to the 
throne by adoption, when ho was only four years old. 
When tho mutiny broke out in 1S57, ho was then a boy of 
but nino years, under tho tutelage of Bam Chandra Bam, a man 
enjoying the confidence of tho Government of India, and 
appointed by it to watch the interests of tho young Bao during 
his minority. The Bao was thus, in equity, the ward of the 
Government of India. It has been commonly asserted that 
there were two Kaos of Kirwi.* This statement has no founda- 
tion. There wi-, indeed, a discarded relative of tho iiumediito 
predecessor of Bam Chandra Bam, to whom lie, Madhava Bao, 
was required to pay a monthly stipend of two hundred rupees, 
and to whom the title of Bao was granted by courtesy. But 
this person, Narayan Bao, was absolutely without position or 
influence, and lie would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in tho affairs of tho state. 

The situation at Kirwi, then, was simply this: that the Kilo was 
a minor, only nine years old, and tho a Hairs of tho principality 
were practically conducted by Bam Chandra Bam, tho nominee of 
tho Government of India. But, though Bam Chandra was tho 
nominee of the Indian Government, ami though lie practicilly 
managed the state of Kirwi, the feeling amongst the landowners 
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of the principality, great and small, was, in 1S57, inimical to the 
British. It seems to me very natural that it should have been 
so. Many years before, in 1827, Amrit Rao, the then ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at 6 per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for the perpetual mainten- 
ance of charities and temples which he had established in the 
holy city of Banatas. Ten years later, in 1837, the Govern- 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent., 
and Yenayak Rao, the son and successor of Amrit Rao, in order 
that neither the charities nor the temples might feel the loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in the hands of the Government three additional 
lakhs, making a total of five lakhs, the interest of which was to 
be paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
v’as punctually paid during the lifetime of Venayak Rao, and 
for three years after his death, when, for some reason which the 
Government of India has never divulged, the payment of the 
interest ceased. 

Madhava Rao was then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to the 
child ; but his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, w’ere so mlv/ser, 
shocked at the sacrilegious and fraudulent with- g^ava 
holding of the interest on sums deposited for a stimulates 
special purpose by the Raos of Kirwf, that they paid affectrf" 
the missing amount out of the estate of the princi- 
pality. But a very bitter feeling -was engendered throughout 
its broad lands. Princes, priests, and people alike felt that no 
faith could thenceforward bo placed in the promises of the 
Supreme Power. 

When, then, the mutiny broke out in the Xoith-AVest Pro- 
vinces; when the Rani of Jhansf, whose cause, judged from 
the standard of the prescriptive rights of native princes, was 
eminently a just cause, broke into rebellion; when the earlier 
occurrences in the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to presage 
t ho fall of British rule, it is not surprising that Ram Chandra 
Ram, noting the outraged feelings of the people, and their 
sympathy with the leader of the movement in the Dudb, the 
heir of the Pesliwa, Nana Sahib, to whom tlio Rao of Ki'rwi, 
was collaterally related, should have found his task 
more than ordinarily difficult. But, loyal to t lie f' ) , r 10 N '^ re 
British overlord, he did his duty truly and zealously. sih!i>. n 
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Up to the third week of May, 1858, the young Rao, himself 
Causes which innocent of mischief, for, it cannot be too often 
prompted the insisted, he was only nine years old, had enjoyed 
hope S after° blissful visions of a fortunate future. Ho did not 
Bjghw know that Kfrwi had been placed on the list of the 
places to which a severe lesson was to be adminis- 
tered, for the discontent of his peoplo had taken a very passive 
form. For a long time it was covered from danger by the 
Xawab of Baudah, but, when Bandah fell on the 19th of April, 
the young Rao was made to write to Sir Robert Hamilton, 
professing loyalty to the British, and offering to admit British 
troops into his capital. 

A little later, when he, Sir ITngh, unaided by Whitlock, 
had taken Kalpi, and when, on the 2nd of June, 
fbafwbFu Whitlock left Bandah, to march on their palace, the 
lock L 3 Ka° waited till that general had reached Bharatkiip, 
Kfrwf They 0 ten miles from Kirwf, and then rode out and tendored 
^rrcmicr nd the wo ^ como only offered to those supposed 

to be friends. 

Whitlock’s inarch on Kirwf had been made possible by the 
annihilation of the forces of the Xawab of Bandah at 
Ralph That chieftain fled from Bumlelkhand, never 
Ktrwf c again, during the war, to reappear within its borders. 
Without’ Still, the young Rao had committed no overt act of 
fighting on rebellion; ho was yet virtually a ward of the 
fVcc. loCk 8 British Government; ho had surrendered without 
resistance to the British general; and there was 
assuredly no reason why the great disaffection of his peoplo 
should be punished in his person as though it had been activo 
treason. 

But, at Kirwf, there was an accumulation of treasure. The 
young Rao was very rich, and it was found not difficult to trump 
up a case against him. 

For Whitlock, moving from Bandah on the 2nd of June,* had 
K'vrnv'Ui entered Kirwf without opposition on tho Gtli. Not 
anoutit of a s hc>t had heen fired against him, but ho resolved 
fumid.t nevertheless to treat tho young Rao ns though lio 

KinU. had actually opposed tho British forces. Tho reason 

for this perversion of honest dealing lay in the fact that in 



♦ The very day on which, it will be seen, one of Sir Hughs columns started 
to encounter more dangers at Gwdbdr. 
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the palace of Kfrwf was stored the wherewithal to compensate 
soldiers for many a hard fight, and many a broiling sun. In 
its vaults and strong rooms were specie, jewels, and diamonds of 
priceless value! 

It was nothing that the young Rao, to whom this wealth 
belonged, was himself but a lad of nine years, innocent in his 
own person of treason ; that the Indian Government was his 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, during his minority for his 
acts ; that the tutor of the young boy, Ram Chandra Ram, who 
doubtless had been the interpreter of the outraged feelings of 
the nobles of Kfrwf, had been appointed to his post by British 
authority. The wealth was coveted, and the wealth was taken 
— taken as prize money, to be squabbled over by those who took 
it without firing a shot.* 

The question of the proprietary right in this booty, strangely 
declared to be prize-money, was ultimately argued 
before the High Court of Admiralty. By this court Juie booty 
the claim of Sir Hugh Rose’s force to share in the subsequent' 1 ^ 
prize, which had come into British possession mainly the High* ° ° 
in consequence of his action, was rejected ; the Admiralty 
claims of the commanders of other co-operating but 
independent divisions and columns were rejected ; the claims of 
the Commander-in-Chief in India and his staff, who were 
hundreds of miles from the spot, and whose action did not 
influence the capture, and the claims of the officers Jt , decision 
and men of General "Whitlock’s force, were admitted 
ro an exclusive right in the piize of Bandah and Kfrwf. 

Possibly the reader may feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boy, Madhava Rao, whose property was thus 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to that 
meted out by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Dhulip Singh of the Panjab, was extended to this boy of 
nine. Jlis estates were confiscated. He was then f “ pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A provision of 
Rs. 30,000 a year has been made for him.” i What became of 



* Vide Appendix A. 

t “ Aitchison’s Treaties,” vol. iii. p. 142 (edition 1SG3). 

X The ] roof that the Government of India were actually the trustees of the 
Raos estate is to be found in the fart that in 1 Sf>7 they were actually regulating 
the property, making all-important appointments and authorising all the 
expenditure, through the Administrator-General of Bengal and his officers. 
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him subsequently to 18G3 I have been unable to ascertain. It 
is to be hoped that tho guardianship announced in the record 
from which I have quoted has been more faithfully administered 
than was the first. 

After tho capture of Kirwf, Whitlock’s force was distributed 
so as to maintain order in the Bundelkhand and Janmah districts. 
A portion was sent to Kalpi on the requisition of Sir IT. Bose ; 
one was left at Ivirwi, other portions were sent to Mohaba, 
Jalann, Bandah, Kirka, Sugar, Dam oh, and ILamirpur. The 
general’s headquarters wero fixed at Mahoba. Here we must 
leave him, to return to Tantia Topi and Sir Hugh Bose. 



It is a recognised law, that the malfeasances of agents appointed bv a trustee 
are not to be attributed to the ward. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SIR HUGH ROSE AND GWALIAR. 

It has already been related that Tantia Topi, after his defeat at 
K unch, had fled to Cliirki — about four miles from ji OVPincnls 
Jalaur — where his parents resided. lie remained Tantia 
there during Sir Hugh Lose’s march to Kalpf, and Km/i’of e 
during the events which led to the capture of that 
place. Learning that Lao Sahib and the Lam of afterVh? 
Jhansf had fled, after their defeat at Galauli, towards fal1 of Kalpf - 
Gopalpur, forty-six miles south-west of Gwdlidr, Tantia girded 
up his loins and joined them at that place. 

Their affairs seemed desperate. Not only had they lost their 
hold on central India, on the Sagar and Narbada 
territories and on Bundelkhand, but their enemies ® e n s ^ c JoJ, e of 
were closing in on every side ; Loherts had already tbeir affairs, 
detachel from Lajputand a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to co-operate with Sir Hugh Lose ; tho force under that 
officer was at Kalpf, about to he distributed in tho territories 
west of the Jamnah ; Whitlock had conquered Bandah ami 
plundered Kfrwf. On threo sides, then, on the south, east, and 
the west, they weie encompassed by foes. Nor towards tho 
north did tho prospect look brighter. Thcro lay the 
capital of Maharajah Sind hid, overlooked by a wall- by «em1cs 
girt and almost inaccessible rock. Sindhid was not 
less their enemy than wero the British. In the darkest hour of 
the fortunes of tho British, at a timo when hostility seemed to 
promise him empire, Sindhid had remained faithful to his over- 
lord. It was not to bo thought of, nor was it thought possible, 
that in tho mid-day of their triumph ho would turn against 
them. 

Tho situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
But desperate situations suggest desperate remedies ; 
and a remedy which, on first inspection, might well 1 > s i*' rat0 
seem desperate, did occur to tho fertile brain of one suggested. 
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of the confederates. To which one it is not certainly known. 
But, judging the leading group of conspirators by their 
antecedents — Rdo Sahib, the Xawab of Bandah, Tantia Topi, 
and ihe Rani of Jhansi — we may at once dismiss the two first 
from consideration. They possessed neither the character nor 
the genius to conceive a plan so vast and so daring. Of the 
two who rem-nn, wo may dismiss Tantia Topi. Xot that he 
was incapable of forming the design, but — we have his memoirs 
— and in those he takes to himself no credit for the most 
successful act with which his career is associated. The fourth 
y robabiy by conspirator possessed the genius, the daring, the de- 
t te liaaf or spair necessary for the conception of great deeds. She 
was urged on by hatred, by desiro of vengeance, by 
a blood-stained conscience, by a determination to strike hard 
whilst there was yet a chaneo. She could recognise the possi- 
bilities before her, she could hope even that if the first blow 
wero successful the fortunes of the campaign might bo changed ; 
sho possessed and exorcised unbounded influence over one at 
least of her companions — tho Rdo Sahib. The conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that tho desperate remedy which 
the confederates decided to execute at Gopalpiir was suggested 
and pressed upon her comrades by the daring Rani of Jhansi. 
The plan was this. To march on G^dlidr by forced marches, 
Her an *° a PP ea ^ *° the religious and national feeling of 

erpan. Sindh id’s troops, to take possession of his capital, by 

forco if it wero necessary, and then from tho precipitous rock of 
tho Gwaliar fortress to bid defianco to tho British. 

The sehemo was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Emis- 
Thecon- saries proceeded in advance of tho column to tamper 

federates with and, if possible, to gain over Simlhid’s troops; 

nSdmaJch the column followed more leisurely, yet with a 

on Gwd.iar. celerity adapted to tho occasion, and reached the 

Mordr cantonmont, formorly occupied by tho contingent, in 
closo vicinity to Gwdiidr, during tho night of tho 30th of 
May. 

Maharajah Sindhid was informed that night of tho arrival of 
M abdrajah his dangerous visitors. Probably no princo had ever 
Mndbiu. been placed in circumstances of stronger temptation 
than was Jaidji Rdo Sindhid during 1837—58. Tho descendant 
by adoption and tho representative of tho family of tho famous 
Mddhaji Rdo, of tho Daolat Rdo who had fought for tho posses- 
sion of India with tho two Wellesleys; ho was still tho most 
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considerable chief of the Maratha race, and his word , jntTuem^ 
if spoken for religion and race, would have found a 
response all over central and western India. For four months 
he had probably the fate of India in his hands. For four 
Had he revolted in, June, the siege of Dehli must ^"the fate 
have been raised, Agra and Lakhnao would have of India 
fallen; it is more than probable that the Tan jab in his hands, 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, possessing 
strong military instincts and chafing under a great ambition, 
Sindhia should have remained loyal, is most weighty testimony 
to the character of the English overlordsbip, and to its appre- 
ciation by the greater princes of India. That Sindhia was greatly 
influenced in the course he followed by his shrewd p robable 
minister, Rajah Dinkar Rao, and by the appeals from reason* for 
the fort of Agra of the able British representative at Llslo . yalt ^- 
his court, Major Charters Macpherson, may be admitted. But 
neither Sindhia nor Dinkar Rao liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
Gwaliar. But, though they did not like the English personally, 
the}* had great respect for the English character. Recollecting 
the state of north-western and central and western India prior 
to the rule of Marquess Wellesley, they could feel, under the 
English overlordship, a sense of security such as their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never possessed. They had, at least, 
secure possession of their holdings. Xo one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestors had been 
molested. Tho question, then, would rise — and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Charters Macpherson 
came most beneficially into play — “Granting that, by joining 
the mutineers, we could confine tho English to Bengal, would 
Gwaliar gain by their expulsion ? It is doubtful : there would 
bo many competitors for supremacy, and — who knows? Thu 
King of Dehli might, with the aid of Sipahis, become supreme 
or the Sikhs of tho Pan jab, or Nana Sahib, or perhaps even 
Holkar. Tho risk is too great, for, adhering to the English, 
we shall be safe in the end.” 

In some such manner reasoned Sindhia and Dinkar Rao. 
They argued the question in the light of tho interests of 
Sindhia, and in that light, held ever before them by the steady 
hand of Charters Macpherson. they cast in their lot with tho 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the groat families 

VOL. v. L 
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of Gwaliar, the bulk of tlio army and of tlie people. 
These men could recognise only what was passing 
before their eyes. Their eyes looked back with 
longing to the past when the empire was dangling 
before the Marat ha race, and they never attempted 
even to open the book of the future. They could only see, in 
1857, the British power struck down, and an opportunity 
offering itself to their master such as the great Madhaji would 
have given half his years to havo clutched. They could not 
understand their Maharajah’s inaction, his attempts to befriend 
the British in the hour of their adversity. They had synipa- 
who, in thised with the men of his contingent when they 
consequence, revolted and murdered their officers. The higher 
discontent on and more influential amongst them assailed Sindhia 
sinihiu. with persuasions and entreaties; and, when they 
found these fail, they began even to talk of dethroning him and 
setting np another ruler in his place. 

The fall of Dehli, the British successes in Lakhnao and in 
north-western and central India, had by no means changed 
these sentiments. The irritation caused by lost opportunities 
had produced a state of mind eager to grasp at any chance to 
mend the situation or to be rid of it. 

Such was the state of general feeling in Gwaliar when, on 
the nigh t of tho 30th of May, information was 
o f^Tdrit a rS brought to tho Maharajah that Trintia Topi, tho 
YP>VJ riVfll Rani of Jhansi, and other chieftains, with a force 
a ’ estimated at seven thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and twelve guns, had readied Moral*. No one knew 
better the general state of feeling about him than the Maharajah. 

, But lie never wavered. The conviction of tin* 

ami revives . 

to d. bn tie ultimate triumph of tho English was never stronger 
wiih him. 'within him than at this apparently inauspicious 
moment, and, notwithstanding the ill-concealed hostility of 
many of his adherents, lie determined to seize the offered 
opportunity and do battlo with the rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on tho 1st of June, ho marched out 
!i»n«rdtcs a,, d took up a position about two miles to the east- 
nincci waul of Morar. lie had with him six thousand 
infantry, about fifteen hundred cavalry, his own 
bodyguard six hundred strong, and eight guns. These ho 
ranged in three divisions, his guns in the centre, and waited 
for the attack. About 7 o'clock in the morning the re lx? Is 
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advanced, covered by mounted skirmishers, with camels 
carrying guns of small calibre. /Vs they approached, Sindhiu’s 
eight guns opened on them. But the smoke of the discharge 
had scarcely disappeared when the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, and two thousand horsemen, def^?cd letely 
charging at a gallop, carried the guns. Simul- 
taneously with their charge Sindhia’s infantry and cavalry, his 
bodyguard alone excepted, either joined the rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to fight. The rebel 
cavalry, pushing their advantage, then attacked the bodyguard, 
with which was Sindhia himself. A portion of the guardsmen 
defended themselves with great gallantry, and did not 
cease to fight till man}' of their number had fallen. 

But, as it became more and more apparent every Xg ra fleest0 
moment that it was useless to continue the un- 
equal contest, Sindhia turned and fled, accompanied by a very 
few of the survivors. He did not draw rein till he reached 
Agra. 

The first part of the Rani’s bold plan had thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates delayed not a moment to carry it out 
to its legitimate consequences. They entered Gwaliar, ThercbeIs 
took possession of the fortress, the treasury, the enter 
arsenal and the town, and began at once to form a andforma 
regular government. Nana Sahib was proclaimed government 
as Peslnva, and Rao Sahib as governor of Gwaliar. Ihere ’ 
Plentiful largesses were distributed to the army, alike to the 
Gwaliar troops as to those who had come from Kalpi. Ram 
Rao Govind, one of the Sindhia’s disgraced courtiers, was 
appointed prime minister. The royal property was 
declared confiscated. Four Maratha chiefs, who had ^prepare 
been imprisoned by Sindhia for rebellion, were re- place and the 
leased, clothed with dresses of honour, and sent into \eniini^! s 
the districts to raise troops to oppose the British in 
any attempts they might mako to cross the Chambal. The com- 
mand of the bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to ihe Rani of JhansL Those within the town obeyed 
the orders of Tan t hi Topi. Letters were at once despatched 
to the rebel rajahs still in the district, notably to the Rajahs of 
Ban pur and Shahgarh, to join t lie new government at Gwaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of this audacious enterprise 
reached Kalpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to the action 
taken by Sir Hugh Rose, it is necessary that I slumld state 
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The story re- tlio exact positions of tlio various portions of the 
nugu liosc. force with winch lie had conquered Ivalpi on the 
24th of 3Iay. 

As soon as, by the occupation of Kalpf on the 24th of May, 
)ii> at tion Sir Hugh Ruse had discovered tho flight of the 
defeat of the ro ^ c ^ s » s< mt ont parties to discover tlio lino they 
rebels at bad taken. Information was soon brought to him 
K aij-f. that, whilst a few had crossed tho Jamnah into tho 
Dnab, whilst a few more had been checked in attempting the 
same course by Colonel Riddell,* tho main bod}’ bad bent their 
steps in almost a south- westerly direction to Gopalnur. To 
pursue these latter he at once organised a column composed of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
and a hundred and fifty Haidurahad cavalry, and despatched it, 
under the command of Colonel Robertson, on tlio track of the 
rebels. 

Robertson set out from Kalpf on the 25th of May, the rain 
Huberts n falling heavily. This rain, which continued 
pushes on in throughout that day and the day following, much 
rebels! 1 tMhr? impeded his progress. He pushed on, however, as 
fast as possible, and, traversing Maliona and Indurki, 
found that tho rebels were but little in advance of him. At 
Iiuwan, reached on the 29tb, supplies ran short, and, as none 
were preen ruble in tho district, t lie column had to wait till 
they could be sent up from Kalpf. On tho 2nd of June Robert- 
son received these and was joined by two squadrons of the 14th 
light dragoons, a wing of the 8f»th foot, and four 9-pounders. 
The following day ho reached Muharar, fifty-five miles from 
Gwaliiir. Here he was startled by information of the attack 
made by the rebels on Gwuliur and of its result. 

An express from Robertson, sent from Ini wan, and which 
readied Kalpi on the 1st of June, gave Sir Hugh tlio first in- 



• Colonel Itiddell, who was moving: down the north bank of the Jamnah with 
t lie 3rd Bengal Europeans, Alexander's Horse, and two guns, caught sight of a 
body of the rebels escaping fr<»in Kalpf, a few miles above that plac •, on tlio 
south bank of the river, on the 23ih of May. He instantly sent the .*’.rd Europeans 
pero^s, who captured their camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to rcceivo 
them. Colonel Riddell's force had previously had several skirmishes with 
detached parties of insurgents. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
Kalpf in Lo.iis, joining there Sir Hugh Hose. On their way they wero threatened 
by a tiuinerous body of rebels near Blnjaljifr. Lieutenant Sherriff, who com- 
Diauded the party, had at once landed 130 men, defeated the rebels, and 
C.q tured four guns. 
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formation that the rebels had taken the road to s»rHugh 
Gwaliar. Instantly Sir Hugh despatched General thVrcbeia 1 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade, consisting are ^ lu ? n , ff 
of the other wing of the SGth foot, a wing of the and at once 
71st Highlanders, four companies of the 25th Bengal si2n?Si 
native infantry, one squadron 14th light dragoons, Rndeinthat 
No. 4 light field battery, two 18-pounders, one 8-inch dlrcclion - 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join Robertson and to march on 
Gwaliar. Stuart reached Atakona on the 3rd — the day on 
which Robertson had reached Moharar — and there he too re- 
ceived the first information of the startling occurrences at 
Gwaliar. 



The order which had sent Stuart to Gwaliar was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not even Sir Xoone 
Hugh Rose, had imagined the height of daring to divincithat 
which the Rani of Jhansf would carry her audacious JhereS° f 
plans. The rebels might march on Gwaliar, but no would be 
one believed they would carry it by a coup-dc-main. bULv>s u • 

It seemed more likely that they were marching into a trap, to 
be kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

How the “impossible” happened has been told. The inform- 
ation of it reached Sir Hugh on the 4th of June, 
after he had resigned his command and applied for ™succ^ 0 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment he real- j\ p ^" I s r ^ e 
ised the full danger of the situation. Gwaliar had 
fallen into the hands of the rebels at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military operations. Another week and tbc 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untraversable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-guns, in the absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh dil not possess, would be most difficult if not im- 
possible. lie realised, moreover, tho great danger 
which would inevitably be caused by delay. No ibe^normf.us 
one could foresee the extent of evil possible if *^ sat 
Gwaliar were not promptly wrested from rebel 
hands. Grant tlmm delay, and Tdntia Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured l>y the 
possession of Gwaliar, and with all its resources in men, money, 
and material at his disposal, would ho aide to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpf, and to provoke a 
Maruthd rising throughout India. It might he possible for 
him, using the dexterity of which he was a master, to unfurl 
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the Feshwa’s banner in the southern Maratha districts. Thoso 
districts were denuded of troops, and a striking success in 
central India would probably decide their inhabitants to pro- 
nounce in favour of tho cause for which their fathers had fought 
and bled. 

Thus reasoning, Sir Hugh considered, and rightly considered, 
that the time for ceremony had passed. Ho at once 
resumed tho command which he had laid down,* 
and, leaving a small garrison at Kalpf, set out on 
the 5th of Juno with a small forcef to overtake 
Stuart’s column. 

With a view to aid Sir Hugh in his operations against Gwa- 
liar, tho Commandcr-in-Chief placed at his disposal, 
by telegraph, Colonel Riddell’s column previously 
referred to, and Brigadier Smith’s brigade of the 
Rajputauu field force. Tho only other troops of 
which it was possiblo for Sir Hugh to avail himself 
wero those composing tho small garrison of Jhansi, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks of the artillery, and tho 
Haidarabftd contingent, commanded by Major Orr. 

Tho Ilai'danibad contingent, after their hard and splendid 
service, had received orders to return home. They 
i^uc^oAhe 11 " had already started ; many of them, indeed, wero 
far advanced on their road. But the moment 
tho intelligence of the events passing at GwAlinr 
reached them they one and all expressed their earnest desire 
to take part in the operations of their old commander. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Rose himself proceeded by forced marches 
to join Stuart, ho directed Major Orr to movo to 
plan oToAra- Faniar, on the road between Siprf and G wdliar, to 

U!l»l 
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cut off tho retreat of tho rebels to tho south, and 
Brigadier Smith, who was near Chandm, to march 
with his biigado direct to Kotah-ki-sarai, about fivo miles to 
tho south-east of Gwalinr. To Colonel Riddell, escorting a 
largo supply of siege-guns, he sent instructions to movo with 
his column by the Agra and Gwalinr road. Hu hoped that all 



* It is said that for this breach of red tape rules Sir Hugh was severely 
reprimanded by Sir C. Campbell. Undoubtedly strict routine required the 
previous sanction of tho Coimnnnder*in*Chicf. Rut there arc circumstances 
which require that strict routine must bo laid aside; and this was one of them. 

t 1st troop Rombay horse artillery; one squadron 11th light dragoons ; ono 
squadron 3rd Rombay light cavalry ; Madras sappers aud miners. 
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the columns of operations would be at their posts by the 19th 
of June. 

Setting out, as I have said, on the nth of June, and making 
forced marches in spite of a heat which occasionally sir Hugh 
rose to a hundred and thirty degrees in the shade, 

Sir Hugh overtook Stuart at Indurkf on tho 12th, 
and, still pushing on, reached Bahadnrpiir, five miles 
to the east of the Morar cantonments, on tho 16th. 
was joined by Brigadier-General Robert Napier, 
whom he last heard of at the storm of Lakhnao, and 
who at once assumed command of the 2nd brigado.* 

Sir Hugh had reached Bahadnrpur at (3 o’clock in the morning 
of the 16th of June. lie at once directed Captain Abbott with 
his Haidarabad cavalry to reconnoitre Morar. On roC onnoitny 
receiving Abbott’s report that tho rebels were in the rebel 
foice in front of it, Sir Hugh galloped forward him- po * ltlon ’ 
self to examine the position. lie noticed that tho side of the 
cantonments fronting the British position was occupied by 
strong bodies of cavalry, flanked to the right by guns, supported 
by infantry in considerable numbers. 

The position offered strong temptations to a commander who 
knew the value of time and promptitude in war, and j, Ail5(ins 
who considered that minor difficulties must give way which decided 
when a chance should present itself of overcoming a lnmtoattack * 
great obstaclo. I shall tell in his own words the effect pro- 
duced on Sir Hugh Rose by his examination of the position of 
the rel>els before Morar. 

“ My force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the sun 
had been up for somo time. Four or five miles’ moro 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, would 
be a great trial for tho men’s strength. On the 
other hand, Morar looked inviting with several good buildings 
not yet burnt; they would he good quarters for a portion of 
the force; if I delayed tho attack until t lie next day, the enemy 
were sure to burn them. A prompt attack has always more 
effect on the rebels than a procrastinated one. I thereforo 
countermanded the order for encamping and made the following 
arrangements to attack the enemy.” f 



tol l in his 
u\\ n words. 



• Only a small portion of this brigade was present, the bulk of it having been 
left at kalpi. 

t Despatch of Sir Hugh Rose dated the 13th of October. 1S58 
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He attacked them accordingly. "Placing his cavalry and 
guns on his flanks, and tho infantry in tho centre, 
Morir OUle0f ^ 1C took £ rcmm l t° the right, tho 8'Uh leading tho 
way, with the view of coining upon tho road leading 
to cantonments, and tho occupation of which would have turned 
the left of the rebels. Sindhid’s agent, however, 
who had promised to lead the troops to this road, 
lost his way, and Bose found himself in front of a 
masked battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
opened upon the assailants, and its fire was rapidly 
followed by a musketry and artillery liro from both 
hides of it. Sir Hugh answered with his guns, at tho samo 
time pushing forward his infantry to gain the required turning 
position on the right. This cnee gained, he formed 
to the front, and, reinforcing his left, which boro 
for a moment the whole weight of t he enemy, 
pushed forward. The advance was decisive. Tho 
enemy limbered up and gave way oil all sides. 
The gallant Abbott with his llaidardbad men had 
meanwhile galloped across the nullahs further to the 
l ight, and, dashing through the cantonments at a more northerly 
point, endeavoured to cut oil' the retreat of the rebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled those to tako 
their guns across the stone bridge which spans the river at the back 
of the cantonment on the road to the city. The main 
and continue ], 0 dy of the enemy, driven through the cantonments, 
L b vitugc. 1 m fell back on a dry nullah with high banks, running 
i oil lid a village, which they bad also occupied. Here 
they maintained a desperate hand-to-hand strngglo with the 
British. Tho 71st Highlanders suffered severely, Lieuten- 
ant Xcave, whilst leading them, falling mortally wounded ; 

nor was it till tho nullah was nearly choked with 
dead that the village was carried. On this occasion 
Lieutenant Rose of tho 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
greatly distinguished himself. Tho victory was 
coni] doted by a successful pursuit of tho rebels by 
Captain Thompson, l ltli Light Dragoons, with a 
wing of his regiment. The wing of tho rebel forco 
which he destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of; Thompson, following 
rebels, caught them in tho plaii s and made a great 
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during the day by Strutt, always to the front, and by Light- 
foot. 

The result, then, had justified Sir Hugh’s daring. Not 
only had he dealt a heavy blow to the rebels, 
but he had gained a most important strategical £t S u^ ofthc 
point. 

Sir Hugh Hose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit 
on the part of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im- 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, coming ImUh^ad- 
up from the south-east, had to make his way through v..nccsfrom 
the difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwaliar ^sC° uth * 
beforo he could* reach Kotah-ki-sarai. Picking up 
on his way the small field -force from Jhansi, lie reached Antri, 
with his brigade,* on the 14th of June, and was joined there tho 
following day by Major Orr and his ITaidarabad men. Under 
orders from Sir Hugh Hose, Smith marched from Antri early on 

the morning of the 17th of June, and reached Kotah- . . 

. o .. , ’ _ ^ , ^na reaches 

ki-sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwaliar, Kxah-ki- 
at half-past seven o’clock that morning. 6 rai; 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotah-ki- 
sarai, but on reaching that place lie observed masses 
of tho enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly 
ground between himself and Gwaliar. As these 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, 
and as, hampered with a large quantity of baggage, Smith did 
not regard his position as a very secure one, he detei mined to 
take the initiative. Heconnoitring the ground in J)jm 
fiont of him, he found it very difficult, intcisected nature of ii» 
with nullahs and impracticable for cavalry. Ho £™ n . nd befurT 
discovered, moreover, that the enemy’s guns were in 
position about fifteen hundred yards from Kotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, crossing the roa*l 
to Gwaliar. Notwithstanding this, Smith deter- 
mined to attack. First, lie sent his horse artillery to to attack, 
the front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantry across the broken ground, led by Haines of tho 05th. 
Haines led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 



* The brigade was thus composed : a wing Sth Hussars, a wing Bombay 
Lancers, II. M/s Oath Foot, the 10th Bombay Native Infautry, and a troop of 
Bombay Horse Artillery. 
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fifty yards from the enemy’s works, when tho 
to^the front, skirmishers made a rush — the rebels falling back 
as they did so. Raines then found himself stopped 
by a deep ditch with four feet of water, and 
having banks so steep that it was with difficulty 
the men could cross in single file. The rebels took 
advantage of tho delay thus caused to movo off 
with their guns and to retiro up the ravines and across 
the hills. Raines found them so retiring when, aftor sur- 
r mounting tho difficulty I havo recorded, he gained 
uenchment the abandoned intrenchment. Whilst lie was con- 
abandoned by filming his advance across the broken and hilly 
ground, bimth moved his cavalry across the river 
Smfthmoves Umrah, close to Kotah-ki-sarai. Ho had hardly 
forward ihe crossed when his men came under fire of a batteiy 
cavalry. which till then had escaped notico. At the samo 
time a body of the enemy threatened tho baggage at Kotah-ki- 
sarai. Matters now looked serious. Rut Smith 
^tureof ihe son ^ back a detachment to defend tho baggage 
action. and rear, and pushed forward with tho rest of his 
troops. Tho road, heforo debouching from the 
hills between his position and Gwaliar, ran for several hun- 
dred yards through a defile along which a canal had been 
excavated. As ho entered this defile, and during his march 
through it, he encountered considerable opposition. At length 
ho bore it down, emergod from tho further end, 
si»ith6 h j°i nC( l Raines, then, keeping his infantry halted to 

victorious, hold the defile, he orderod a cavalry charge. This 

was most gallantly executed by a squadron of the 
Sth Hussars, led by Colonel Kicks and Captain Heneago. Tho 
rebels, horse and foot, gavo way before them. Tho 
and drives Hussars captured two guns, and continuing tho 

before him. pursuit through Sindhia’s cantonment, lmd for a 

moment tho rebel camp in their possession. 

Amongst tho fugitives in tho rebel ranks was the resolute 
« r woman who, aliko in council and on the field, was 
ittfnf of tho soul of the conspirators. Clad in tho attire of a 

JhAn * u man and mounted on horseback, the Rani of jlnmsi 

might havo been seen animating her troops throughout tho 
day. WliOii inch by inch tho Rritish troops pressed through 
the defile, and when reaching its summit Smith oiderwl tho 
Hussars to charge, tho Rani of Jhiinsi boldly fronted the Rritish 
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horsemen. When her comrades failed her, her horse, in spite 
of her efforts, carried her along with the others. With them 
she might have escaped hut that her horse, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cut her down. She 
fell to rise no more. That night her devoted followers, deter- 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her even dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the Rani of Jhansi. My opinion of her has been 
recorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in British 
eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever believe that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the treatment she received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhonsie was one of the main causes of the dis- 
affection in Bundelkhand and Central India in 1 857— S. To 
them she will always be a heroine.* 

'The charge of the 8th Hussars was the last effort of Smith’s 
force. “ Upon the return of the squadron, 
the officers and men were so completely ex- Smith fails back for the 
hausted anu prostrated lrom heat, iatigue, and detiie. 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and were, for the moment, incapable of further exer- 
tion.”! But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then determined to content himself with holding the defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills for the night. He drew back his 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enemy 
held their ground on the heights on the other side of the canal. 

The position thus taken up by Brigadier Smith left much to 
be desired. It left his left and rear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and his whole force cramped. Sir Hugh, on 
receiving an account of the action, with cha- 
racteristic promptitude despatched Colonel 
Robertson, with the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three troops 
14th Light Dragoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded by Robert Napier, brought to its „ , . , , , . 
full strength by the arrival ot the ivalpi Sir Hugh, who resolves 
garrison. This arrival left him free to act. rebels™ 811 " wlth lhc 



Dangerous nature of 
bis position. 

Sir Ilugh reinforces 
him. 



* Vide pages 110. 139, of this volume, and pages 120-1 of Vol. III. 
t Brigadier Smith’s report. 
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Leaving Napier in Moiar wi ll the troops he could spare,* 
Rose marched in the afternoon with the rest of the force 
to join Smith. The distance was long, the heat terrible, the 
march harassing in the extreme. No less than a hundred men 
of the SGth were struck down by the sun.f Never- 
theless, Sir Hugh pushed on, and bivouacked for 
the night on the rocky ground between the river 
and Smith’s position. 

The fh>t tiling that struck Sir Hugh on recon- 
noitring the following morning was the possibility 
of cutting off the main body of the enemy from Gwaliar by 
forcing their left; the next, the extremely cramped 
and dangerous nature of his own position. The 
rebels, too, showed every indication that they 
intended an attack, for with the early dawn they 
began a heavy fire from their guns, whilst masses 
of their infantry were seen moving to positions from 
which they could manoeuvre with advantage against the British 
position. On the principle, then, that when one is disadvan- 
tageous^- posted an attack is often the best defence, Sir Hugh 
resolved to become the assailant. 

The rebels, as wo have seen, were occupying the heights 
separated by the canal from those gained by Brigadier Smith. 
That they meant to attack was evident. They spent the early 
hours of the morning in strengthening their right with the 
view of assailing tho weakest point of the British line, the left. 
The sun had not risen very high when Sir Hugh nceived an 
express from Sir Robert Hamilton to sa}’ that ho h id received 
certain information that the rebels certainly intended to attack 
him that daw There was no time for further consideration. 
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• These were — One troop Bombay horse artillery, three troops 11th light 
dragoons, three troops 3rd Bombay light cavalry, fifty men 1st HaidartUdd 
cavalry, 3rd Haid.irdbdd cavalry, two squadrons Meades horse, 21st company 
Koval’ Engineers, wing 3rd B mi hay Europeans, four companies 21th Bombay 
native infantry, three guns Haidardfd 1 artillery. 

f Of these tnen, Sir Hugh reports that they “ were compelled by sun-sickness 
to fall out and go into doth. These same men, the next day, unmindful of 
their illness, fell in with their companies, and took part in the assault of 
(Jwdlidr.” These men, be it remembered, formed part of the nnreformed 
British annv, an army never surpassed by any other in the world. A “doli,” 
generally but incorrectly spelt “dhooley” — for it is ignorant of tho letter “ h n 
and possesses but one “o” and no “ y " — is an inferior kind of palanquin. 
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Sir Hugh at once directed Brigadier Stuart to movo 
with the SGth regiment, supported by the 25th SndsSiSart 
Bombay Native Infantry, across the canal, to crown jo f turat^hc 
the heights on the other sido of it, and to attack the rebels, e 
left flank of the rebels. As a diversion in favour of 
this attack be sent Colonel Raines with the 95th regiment 
from his right front, across the canal in skirmishing 
order over the shoulder of the hill on which a makesa* 5063 
division of the rebel force was in an intrenched diversion, 
position, covered by guns. This movement was 
supported by the 10th Bombay Native Infantry. Sir Hugh at 
the same time ordered up the 3rd troop Bombay Horse Artillery, 
supported by a squadron of the Sth Ilussars, to the entrance of 
the pass towards Gwaliar. The remainder of the force he dis- 
posed in support of the attacking columns and for the defence 
of the camp from the rear. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led the SGth, in accordance with 
the orders h»* received, against the left of the rebels. 

These fell back rapidly on the battery ; while the ^tuS 3 
SGth pre>sed them so hard that they made no stand 
even under their guns. The SGth gave them no time to rally. 
Brockman’s company, led by that gallant officer, 8UC ls 
then only a lieutenant, dashing with a cheer at the 
parapet, crossed it and took the guns which defended the ridge 
two G-pounders and a 9-pounder. Brockman, with Brock- m.n 
great smartness, turned one of these guns on the captures 
rebels, and was engaged in turning the other, when thrce suns. 
Raines, advancing with the 95th, came up, took command, and 
completed the operation which Brockman* had so 
well begun. Raines com- 

O # # plCtCS tliO 

Meanwhile the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, led operation, 
by Lieutenant Roome, moving up in support of the 
95th, and protecting the right of the assailing force, found itself 
exposed to a fire of musketry and artillery from tho heights on 
the enemy’s extremo left. Roomo was equal to the occasion. 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half his regiment in 



• For his splendid services, Brockman obtained his brevet majority as soon 
as he got his company, though not until after another officer, whose’ name 1 
will not mention, had attempted to “annex’’ his services. The fraud was, 
however, discovered and rectified with the full sanction of Lord Strathnairn 
(Sir Hugh Rose). 
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RSmeand f skirmishing order, the other half in support, cleared 
the ioth Bom* the two nearest heights of rebel infantry, and cap- 
Jnfamry.' 6 tn red two brass field-pieces and three mortars which 
were in the plain below. 

Tlio da)* was now won, tho heights were gained; Gwaliar 
lay, as it were, at tho feet, of tho British. “ Tho 
oMhe^fee^of writes Sir Hugh, “was interesting. To onr 

the British, right was the handsome palace of the Fhulbagh 
with its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by 
the foit, remarkable for its ancient architecture, with lines of 
extonsivo fortifications round tho high and precipitous rock of 
Gwaliar. To our left lay tho Lashkar, or new city, with its 
spacious houses half hidden by trees.” In the plain between 
tho heights and the city was a great portion of tho rebel forces, 
just driven from the heights, and now, under tho influonco of 
panic, endeavouring to seek a refuge in one or other of tho 
walled enclosures or fortified places towards which they were 
moving. 

The sight of these men at once suggested to Sir 
Hugh that it would bo possible to completo his 
work that day. “I felt convinced,” ho wrote in his 
despatch, “that I could tako Gwaliar before sunset.” 
lie at once, then, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
extreme right with tho 3rd troop Bombay Horse 
Kwra* Artillery and a troop of the 8th Hussars, bo ordered 
advance. Colonel Owen, with tho 1st Bombay Lancers, to 
descend the heights to tho rear, make his way into 
tho road which led through tho hills to tho south, and thcnco 
attack the grand parade and the new city. Covering his ad- 
vance, then, with No. 4 Light field-battery, niul two troops 
14th Light Dragoons, ho moved forward his infantry from tho 
lefr, the 80th leading fr< m that flank, tho 95th forming the right. 

This prompt advance completely paralysed tho rebels. Their 
guns, indeed, opened fire, but tho main object of their infantry 
seemed to bo to escape. Tho British infantry were 
rarr ^ihc^ approaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
Laaiiiuir. had gained tho point indicated, charged across tho 
grand parade, and, carried away by their a i dour, 
followed tl io rebels into the Lashkar. In this cliargo a gallant 
officer, Lieutenant Mills, was shot through tho heart. Baines 
followed up this charge with a dash on to tho pnrado-gruuml 
with two companies of the 59th, and took two 18-pounders and 
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two small pieces. The British line pushing on, the rebels re- 
treated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the Lashkar, or new city, was completely in his pos- 
session. That night, too, Sir Hugh rested in the regained 
palace of Sindhia. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith had taken the garden palac-e, 
the Phulbagh, killing great numbers of the rebels. 

Ho then, in pursuance of orders, followed up the 
retreating enemy, and continued the pursuit long 
after dark, inflicting great loss on them and cap- 
turing most of their guns. 

As soon as it' was clear the day was won, Sir Hugh sent an 
expre>s to General Bohert Napier, directing him to sir Hugh 
pursue the rebels as far and as closely as lie could. 

IIow this order was carried out I shall have to Napier io 
relate presently. pursue. 

The Lashkar and palace occupied, Sir Hugh, ever careful 
even of the vanquished, made arrangements for the 
security of the city. This task he found compara- 
tively easy, for the shopkeeping class had always 
been on the side of its best paymaster, the British. 

Thus, on the night of the 1‘Jtli of June, Sir Hugh had, with 
a loss of eighty-seven men killed and wounded, re- 
gained all Gwdliar, the formidable fortress alone 
excepted. But the exception was a grave one. The 
rock fortress, complete^ isolated, having a length 
of a mile and a half, and a breadth at its broadest part of thico 
hundred yards, its face presenting a perpendicular precipice, 
might, if well defended, still give some trouble. The guns 
from its ramparts had maintained, during the operations of the 
10th, a continuous, though not very effective, fire on the British 
troops. The fire recommenced on the morning of the 20th. It 
was then, early on that morning, that two officers of the Indian 
army and their Bombay Sipaliis performed a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant Bose, 2dth Bombay 
Native Infan try, was in command, with a detach- ^ f 

ment of his regiment, of the Kotwali, or police * LlfMlt* llJIt In 
station, not far from the main gateway of the rock 
fort. As the guns from its ramparts continued to 
fire, Bose proposed to a brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, who 
commanded a small party of the same regiment near him, that 
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they should attempt to capture the fortress with their joint 
parties, urging that, if the risk was great, the honour would he 
still greater. Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
r«min ilh t' v0 °^ cers se t "’ith their men and a blacksmith, 

following, whom, not unwilling, they had engaged for the 

service. They crept up to the first gateway unseen, 
then the blacksmith, a powerful man, forced it open, and so 
with the other five gates that opposed their progress. 
Biomuhe 0 Ity ^ l0 time tlic sixth gate had been forced the 
fortress, alarm was given, and, when tho assailants reached 
the archway beyond the last gate, they were met by 
the firo of a gun which had been brought to Lear on them. 
Dashing onwards, unscathed by tho fire, they were speedily 
engaged in a hand-to-hand contest with the ganison. The 
light was desperate, and many men fell on both sides; but tho 
gallantry of Hose and Waller and their men carried all beforo 
j ^ them. Hose especially distinguished himself. Just 
an s '♦ j n ^he h our of victory, however, as ho was inciting 
his men to make the final charge, which proved successful, u 
musket was fired at him from behind the wall. The 
u dimmed 83 man who had fired the shot, a mutineer from Bareli, 
of Rose* 0 * 11 * then rushed 011 f and cut him across the knee and 
wrist with a sword. Waller camo up and despatched 
tho rebol ; too late, however, to savo his friend.* But the rock 
fortress was gained. 

I have Slid that when Sir Hugh saw that success was certain 
he sent a despatch to Brigadier-General Hobeit Napier re- 
questing him to pursue tho rebels as far and as closely as ho 
could. 

Napier started on this service at 0 o’clock on the morning of 
t lie 20th with about five hundred and sixty cavalry, of whom 



* Sir Hugh Rose, in his despatch, thus alludes to this ofllcor: ‘‘But the 
gallant leader, Lieutenant Rose, who has been twice specially mentioned ly 
inc for good and gallant conduct, fell in tho fort, nwrl ally wounded, closing 
his early career by taking the fort of Gw ill ur by force of arms.” 

Ilis brigadier, Brigadier C. S. Stuart, thus referred to him in his brigade 
orders : “Brigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret, a report of the 
death of Lieutenant Rose, L\ r >th Bombay Native Infantry, who was mortally 
wounded yesterday, on entering the fort of Gwdiiur, on dutv with his men. 
The brigadier feels assured that the whole brigade unite with him in do; loriug 
the early death of this gallant ofliccr, who6C many sterling qualities n* nc who 
knew him could fail to appreciate.” 
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sixty were dragoons, and Lightfoot’s battery of artillery, and, 
pursuing the rebels rapidly, came up with them, 
about twelve thousand strong, at Jaurd -Alipur, 
shortly after sunrise on the 21st. Napier, recon- 
noitring, found them drawn up in two lines. The 
first, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 
of six guns, had its right resting upon Alipur ; the 
second, composed of cavalry and horse and field 
artillery, rested on a village in rear of the front 
line. They were the entire remnants of the Kalpi 
army, with additions picked up at Gwalior. 

Finding the ground to his right open, Napier directed Captain 
Lightfoot to take up a position on the left flank of the enemy, 
about three hundred yards from them, and to enfilade them. 
He then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 
which afforded partial concealment, ready to act 
as soon as the fire from Lightfoot’s guns should be line, 
felt. 

This soon happened. Lightfoot's horse artillery, escorted 
by Abbott's cavalry, dashed at a gallop towards the 
enemy’s left, and opened fire at the distance indicated AYJlThen 
by Napier. After a few discharges the ranks of the to waver, 
rebels wavered, then they began perceptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered up and again pushed on at a gallop, 
whilst the 14th Light Dragoons, led by Prettijohn, and the 
Haidarabad cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

The result was decisive. Frettijohn’s distinguished valour 
and Abbott’s gallant leading were especially con- ^ ^ 
spieuous. The dash of Lightfoot’s horse artillery Jharged. en 
was superb to look at. “You cannot imagine,” Jj™ 4 * an(i 
writes an eye-witness, a cavalry officer, “ the dash 
of the artillery: it was wonderful. We could scarcely keep up 
with them ” But, in fact, every man behaved like a hero: each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance the rebels 
broke and fled, hotly pursued.* They lost twenty-five gnus, 
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* An officer who served with great distinction throughout this campaign 
writes me: “The courage of General Napier in ordering this attack, and the 
dash and vigour with which it was delivered, so surprised the enemy, that, as we 
afterwards ascertained, they believed us to be but the advanced guard of a strong 
force coming up. Just after the action General Napier received a despatch from 
Sir Hugh Rose ordering him not to attack in consejucnce of the strength of thi 
enemy.” 
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all their ammunition, elephants, tents, carts, and baggage, anti 
had three to four hundred men killed. Never was a rout moro 
complete.* 

The capture of Gwaliar and the dispersion of the rebel army 
closed the campaign which will for ever be associated 
campaign.* 0 with the name of Sir Hugh Rose. In a previous 
chapter I have alluded to the personal character, 
strong and firm as iron, and yet singularly sympathetic, which 
had chained success to all the incidents of that most eventful 
campaign. I may be pardoned if I briefly recapitu- 
uon^nr*" ^ cro had been accomplished in a period 

results;* falling somewhat short of six months. On the Gth 
of January, ISoS, Sir Hugh Rose had left Iudiir; on 
the 24th lie laid siege toRahatgarh ; on the 28th he defeated in 
the Held the Rajah of Ran pur ; on the 29th he took Eahatgarh ; 
on the 3rd of February lie relieved Sugar; on tho 13th lie took 
the strong fort of Garhakota ; on the 4th of March he forced 
tho pass of Madanpiir ; on the 17th his 1st brigade stormed the 
fort of Chandeh ; on the 22nd ho invested Jhnnsf ; on tho 3 1st 
lie defeated Tantia Topi on the Bctwa ; on the 3rd of April he 
stormed JlniiiM ; on the Gth of May lie defeated Tantia Topi 
and tho Rani of Jhansi at Kunch ; on the 23rd ho beat the 
rebels at GaluuK, near Kalpi, and occupied that fort the follow- 
ing day. In this chapter I have told how, roused from a bed 
of sickness by the news of the capturo of Gw&liiir by the rebels, 
lie pursued them with unremitting vigour, and staged not bis 
huml till he bad recovered all that they had temporarily 
gained, hi every undertaking he was successful, 
[n!h aU9e ho was successful, because, careless of himself, 

uuccesi. ho thought of the great end lie had in view, and 
spared no means to attain it. 

After tho victory at Gwaliar, Sir Hugh Rose proceeded to 
sir u UR h Bombay to assnmo command of the army of that 
i>roc fii-t to Presidency. f The force with which ho had won so 

Bombay, many victories was, to a great extent, broken up. 



* Tdntiil Tom', who was present on this occasion, thus describes the affair: 

*• Wo reached Juurd-Alipur and remained there during the night. Tho next 
morning vve were attacked and fought for an hour and a half. We fired five 
•diets and the English army fired four shots, and ivc then lan off, leaving all our 
guns.” 

t The following farewell order was issued on this occasion by Sir Hugh K**^: 
** The Major-General commanding, being on the point of reigning the command 
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The 05th regiment was ordered to occupy the rock fortress. 
The 71st Highlanders, the 86tli regiment, and the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, with detachments of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, remained at Morar. The 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bombay Native Infantry, with cavalry and artillery, were sent to 
Jhansi. Of these troops the command devolved upon Brigadier- 
General Robert Napier. Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
was distributed in three poitions, respectively at Jerfments 
Gwaliar, at Si'pri, and at Giinah. It seemed as <>nhe 
though they were about to enjoy the rest they had distributed, 
so gloriously earned. But appearances were de- 
ceitful. Though .one bitter enemy, the Rani of Jhansi, had 
disappeared, there had escaped another, not less im- 
placable, perhaps even more fertile in resources than prospects of 
that resolute lady. Though beaten at all points, j^* c ** e re 
that other adversary had never despaired. Not 
many weeks elapsed before the cities, the villages, and the 
jungles of Central India once more resounded with the name of 
Tantia Topi. 



of the Puna division of the Bombay army, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field Force; and at the same time expresses the pleasure he feels that he com- 
manded them when they gained one more laurel at Gwaliar. The Major- 
General witnessed with satisfaction how the troops and their gallant comrades 
in arms — the Rajputana brigade under General Smith stormed height after 
height, and gun after gun, under the fire of a numerous field and siege artillery, 
taking finally by assault two IS-poundcrs at Gwaliar. Not a man in these forces 
enjoyed his natural health or strength ; an Indian sun and months of marching 
and broken rest had told on the strongest ; but the moment they were told to 
take Gwaliar for their Queen and country they thought of nothing but victory. 
They gained it, restoring England's true and brave ally to his throne, putting to 
nut the rebel army, killing many of them, and taking from them in the field, 
exclusive of those in the fort, fifty-two pieces of artillery, all their stores and 
ammunition, and capturing the city and fort of Gwdliar, reckoned the strongest 
in India. The Major-General thanks sincerely Brigadier-General Napier, C.B., 
Brigadier Stuart, C.B., and Brigadier Smith, commauding brigades in the field, 
for the very efficient and able assistance which they gave him, and to which he 
attributes the success of the day. lie bids them and their brave sol liers once 
more a kind farewell. He cannot do so under better auspices thas those of the 
victor}' of Gw£li£r.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SOUTHERN A1ARATIIA COUNTRY AND EE GRAND JACOB. 

In the first chapter of this volume I have brought the record of 
affairs in the southern Maratha country up to tho 
MarRhi thCrn s P r ” J S In Bclgaon and the neighbouring 

country. distiicts the crisis had passed away. It needod only 
tho continuance of the same firm and conciliatory 
rule to ensure that it should never return. 

It happened, however, at this period (March and April I85S) 
that Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, exhausted by tho double 
rarr^ 10 ”'- ^ ll ^ ours which bad devolved upon him, applied to 
inf^t^be' J tho Government of Bombay to be relieved of a 
relieved of portion of his overwhelming duties. Mr. Seton-I\air 
hu> duties, had, unquestionably, reason to believe that t lie 
Government, should it accede to his request, would 
grant him an option in the matter, or, at all events, would 
lclievc him of the less important routine duties appertaining to 
tho administration. But lie was mistaken. The 
irMisferU)o° Government, iu sanctioning Mr. Scten-Karr’s request, 
political desired him to retain in his own hands tho civil 
Mr^Mmison administi ation of tho territory, and to transfer tho 
charge of the political agency to his assistant, Mr. 
Charles Man son. 

Than Mr. Manson there was not a more high-minded, a more 
generous, or a more earnest officer in the Bombay 
Mr^Manson. Civil Service. IIo was devoted to his profession, he 
gave to it liis whole soul and his undivided energies, 
lie was in tho prime of life, intelligent, cnorgetie, decided. 
But — he had been employed on the detested Iiniiii Commission 
— and ho belonged to a school of polities differing in one 
essential point from that of which .Mr. Seti n-Karr 
^hichJfr >vas a loader. The reader will have ahead}' dis- 
sc ton- Karr covered tlic title of that school. Mr. Seton-Karr was 
belonged. strongly in fa voui* of the maintenance of the native 
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aristocracy, an upholder of the rights and customs held and 
enjoyed by native landowners at the time they came under 
British rule. He believed that, so long as the British respected 
those rights and customs, it would never be necessary to employ 
force ; that persuasion and management would effect the re- 
quired end. How he had tried, and tried successfully, that 
policy 1 have already shown. The success had proved to him 
its efficacy. Mr. Manson belonged to a more modern 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr which Mr. 
addressed to him before the transfer of the political ^ a3 

duties, he is jestingly referred to as “ an admirer of 1 
Lord Dalhousie.” This, at least, is certain, that in a crisis such 
as that which was then prevailing, lie gave his preference to 
measures stronger than tho^e which Mr. Seton-Karr deemed 
suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was greatly disappointed by the decision of 
the Government, but the reason adduced by that 
Government was one to which he could take no ex- 
ception. Lord Elphinstone desired that the whole 
of the southern Maiatha country should be placed 
under the control of one officer as Commissioner, and, 
in the circumstances of the time, he deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should be a soldier. Now 
Colonel Le Grand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
one part of the territory. On the 6th of December lie had 
suppressed a mutiny in Kolhapur, and had, by his firmness and 
strength of character, impressed the Bomba}’ Gov- 
ernment with the conviction that ho was peculiarly 
qualified to wield political power in troublous times. 

Lord Elphinstone, then, transferred to him in the 
new arrangement a similar authority in the other 
part, with Mr. Manson as political agent under him. 

If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it cast no slur upon Mr. Seton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause considerable misgivings to that gentleman, for, 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, ho felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a 
change more especially which transferred political 
action from himself to an officer who had been engaged in the 
Imim Commission, and that, if that change were followed by a 
ten-ion of the tie which bound them to the suzerain power, it 
might even produce a catastrophe. 
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Previous to the assumption of the charge of the political 
duties of the Bclgaon districts, Mr. Scton-Karr had been 
gradually engaged in disarming the country — a work in which 
he had been most ably assisted by Colonel George 
colonel Malcolm, commanding the Southern Marathu Horse, 
and holding military charge of tho southern Maratlm 
territory. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
services rendered by this able and gallant officer. Ilis regiment 
mainly preserved order in that cxcita bio country. In a previous 
chapter I have referred to his services at Shorapiir. Trior to 
that event, on the 29th of November, 1S57, ho had 
La Touche led his cavalry, supported by ono company 28th 

*“* ck u Native Infantry, against the fortified villago of 

Ilalgalli, which had become tho head-quarters of 
tho disaffected. For some days previously these men had been 
held in check by detachments of the horse, first under Kerr, 
subsequently reinforced by La Touche, of tho same regiment. 
These officers had, by spirited charges, driven the enemy into 
the town, and were struggling with them desperately in the 
streets when Malcolm, with a fresh party, arrived. 
His men at once dismounted, and assisted by the 
Sipahis of the 28th Native Infantry, scrambled over 
tho flat-roofed houses of the village, dashed upon the 
rebels, and decided the victor}'. Tho country, how- 
ever was still uneasy. Both above and below tho 
ghats British authority had met with resistance, but, 
except that in somo cases the guns and the arms 
had not been entirely delivered up, tho danger from such dis- 
turbances was considered to havo passed away when Colonel 
Jacob took charge. "Within a very short time of that event, 
however, a new peril appeared in another quarter. 

Of the chief of Nargund I havo spoken in tho first chapter of 
N'rgiii i this volume.* That this chief was thoroughly dis- 

‘ * bU 4 affected there can be no doubt. Mr. Scton-Karr bad 

even suspected him of treasonable correspondence with the 
I’roimre chief of Shorapur.f But up to May 1858 ho had been 
exon-nM managed. Ho had oven, under the gentle pressure 
r.JTS>utn- chlef exercised by Mr. Scion Karr, sent in a correct list of 
Karr ami the guns and ammunition ho possessed, and some- 
what later, urged by Mr. Manson, lmd oven begun 
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to despatch them to Dharwar. Those who are aware of tin* 
reverence and affection with which a native chief regards his 
gnus will realise the s icrifice which the Taj ah made to meet 
the expressed wishes of the Government. 

Matters were thus progressing, the chief doubtless secretly 
disaffected, yet complying umW gentle pressure 
with the orders of the Bombay Government, when, 
about the 25th of May, intelligence reached him s>um-Karr 
that Mr. Seton-Karr had been removed from the j£p Ly 
political charge of his countiy, and that Mr. Manson .Man^n. 
had been gazetted his successor. 

This intelligence changed all the good dispositions of the 
chief of Xargund. Although he did not personally 
dislike Mr. Manson, he regarded him as the living ^chicfof^ 
representative of the hated system of Inam ex- 
animation — a system which, as I have said, had Manson. 
worked with most disastrous effects on tho chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
Manson was specially obnoxious to him, for, only a few weeks 
previously, whilst still serving under Mr. Seton-Karr, he had 
arrested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
chief of Jamkhandf.* The conviction at once took possession of 
him that the change was aimed against himself, that he was to be 
arrested, as his friend had been arrested, and thrown 
into a dungeon. f 1 n his fear and trepidation, the chief ° 
sent a confidential agent to Dlnirwar to inquiro of 
the magistrate the meaning of the portentous change. 

But, before he could receive an answer, those about him had 
begun to work on a nature constitutionally timid 
and nervous. His habitual advisers and companions wilich^ork 
bad not even then despaired of receiving a summons xir^nd 
to join the victorious standard of the heir of IVshwa. 

All seemed yet possible. Tantia Topi was confronting tho 
British in Bundelkhand, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
victory might give them all they desired. Theso men took 
advantage of the consternation caused in tho chiefs mind by 
Mr. Manson’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 

• Only a short time previously the Rajah of Xdrgund had met Mr. Manson at 
the chief of Jamkluindi s house, visiting him apparently on friendly terms. 

t So penetrated was he with this id*a, that he despatched that day a letter to 
his half-brother at Ramdrug, in which occurs the passage: “I had rather die 
than be arrested as Jdmkhdndi was.” 
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defiance in the teeth of the foreigners who had persecuted 
themselves and their brethren. 

These men were not alone in their endeavours. The chief’s 
wife, a lady of great personal attractions, and twenty 
years younger than he was, had renounced all hopes 
of a natural heir. • She loved power, and the chance 
of her possessing power after her husband's death 
rested on the prospect of her becoming the adoptive 
mother of a reigning boy. And, the British Govern- 
ment having refused to the chief the right to adopt, 
this prospect was possible only in the event of the 
British rule being supplanted by that of the 
Maratlm. This favoured counsellor added, then, 
her entreaties to those of the chiefs companions. 

The chief of Narguml gave way. That day he recalled the 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on the 
road to Dlmvwiir, began to store provisions, and on 
the 27th of May, possessing only three obsolete 
rusty cannon and a swivel gun, declared war, with 
all the formalities used by the Maratlnis, against the 
British Government! 

Mr. Munson had taken up his duties as political agent on the 

MansAn ha* UthofMay. From that date till the 2oth ho had 
80 1 out for remained with Colonel Jacob at Kohlapur, trans- 

acting business with him. On the 20th lie set out 
for tho northern states of the territory, with the 
view of judging for himself of tho state of the country, and of 
using his influence with the chiefs. Four hours after he had 
set out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com- 
manding at Belgium, stating that an insurrection had broken 
out near to Dlmrwur, and that tho Xargund chief was believed 
to be supporting it, as he had recalled some of his 
guns on their way to bo given up. Jacob at once 
sent a horseman with this news to Munson, inform- 
ing him also that he had telegraphed to the general 
to send, if tho report were true, a sufficient force to 
Xargund, and recommending him to leturn to 

Kohlapur. 

Jacob’s messenger reached Manson at Kurnndwad. Fnglish- 
nicn in India are so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
incense which waits on authority, that, except in rare cases, 
they judge men and affairs, not as they are, but as, to their 
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complacent minds, they wish them to be. Now, Manson had 
always been on the most friendly terms with the 
chief of Xargiind. lie had no adequate conception 
of the depth of bitterness and the dread liis cornice- bim*cif, 
tion with the Iuam Commission had roused in the 
mind of that Maratha noble. It was not possible, then, that he 
should imagine for a moment that his nomination to the control 
of political affairs, in place of Mr. Seton-Karr, would rouse the 
chief to madness. Still believing, then, in the 
friendly professions of the Elijah, aud in the per- determines 
suasive power of his influence over him, he sent toSTrgOni. 
back word to Jacob that from Kurundwad he could 
reach Xargund by a cross road; that he would arrive there in 
time to prevent, probably, the development of the intended 
mischief; but that, if too late to prevent such development, ho 
was confident of being able to prevent the chief’s half-brother, 
the lord of Banulrug, from joining the rebellion. Having 
despatched ibis reply, Manson posted horses along the road to 
Bamdrug, and sent off' by a horseman a letter to 
Colonel George 3Ialcolm, commanding at Kaludji, and sends u 
requesting him to push on to Bamdrug with a body mmuryiili. 
of his regiment, the Southern Maratha Ilorse. 

But, before this missive reached Malcolm, that able and daring 
officer had taken tho field with two hundred and 
fifty horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had 
already plundered tho treasury of one of the district 
stations of Dharwar. Mr. Manson, then, though lie 
rode hard, reached Banulrug to find it unoccupied, 
with him tho twelve troopers who had accompanied 
him from Kolilapur, and these wero as fatigued as 
he himself was. There he learned from the chief 
the treason of his half-brother; ho read the com- 
promising letters from the latter, urging the Bamdru*: 
to follow his example; and, entreated bv that chief 
not to pursue his journey to Xargund, he resolved 
to join the lorce in the field under .Malcolm. 

Tired as ho was, Manson set out in a palanquin, 
escorted by li is troopers, that evening. Better had he 
taken his rest at Bamdrug and made the journey to 
Malcolm in one day, for, exhausted by the long day’s 
work, he and his followers stopped about 10 o'clock 
at a tcmplo near a little village on t he way and slept. 
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A report of all Manson’s movements had been duly carried to 
the chief of Xargtmd. When the news reached him 
of the halt at the temple, he reasoned as an un- 
tutoied Asiatic will always reason. Ilis enemy was 
in li is power; he would slay him.* ITe conceived 
that, having declared war against the British, ho 
had a perfect right to destroy the members of that 
nation wherever lie might find them. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, lie sullied forth with some hundreds of followers, and, 
approaching the spot, poured in a volley, which killed the 
sentry, and then sent in his men to finish the work with the 
sword. Mauson, roused from his sleep, fired his 
revolver at his assailants, but lie was immediately 
overpowered, his head was cut off, and his body 
thrown in the fire, still burning, which had been kindled by 
bis followers. Having killel as many of these as ho could find, 
tho chief returned with Hanson's head to Xrirgrind, and sus- 
pended the bloody trophy over a gate way. f 

Meanwhile, the insurgents who had plundered the treasury, 
had marched southwards and joined Blum Brio, the 
chief of Kopuldnig. There thev were attackod l*v 
a Madi •as force from Lallan, under Colonel Hughes, 
already mentioned for His soldier-like conduct at 
Shorripur, and who, in daring and manly qualities, 
in tho capacity to manage men and to direct operations, yielded 
to none who came to the front in the mu tin}'. 
nrcTn.ickeJ Tliis gallant soldier pushed forward with an energy 
‘n™ surpassing that of tho rebels, caught them, as I 
' * have said, at Kopuldnig, and stormed tho place, 

killing Bliim Brio, the chief of llembaji, and many of the 
defenders. 

Malcolm, on his side, had no sooner heard that Nrirgiind was 
in revolt than ho felt that a moment’s delay would 
provoke the rising of tho entire Mnrrithii country. 
With only two hundred and fifty cavalry at his 
disposal ho marched, then, immediately against the 
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* It was the reasoning of Jael, wife of Heber the Kcnite, whose conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. 

t Head also Sir George I.c Grand Jacob’s J17>hr« India Ixforc and duriny 
th e Mutinies. Tbc account of the suspension of the head over a gateway rests 
entirely on native testimony. When tnc place was taken it uus found floating 
in a well. 
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place, assisted by the wily Brahman officials, who believed ho 
was marching on destruction. 

At the same time he wrote to Belgaon, asking for some 
infantry and some guns. The authorities there sent 
him two companies of Europeans, one of native rdnfurcedby 
infantry, and two guns under Captain Paget. *Hfamryan<i 
Biding on with these, only five days after the 
insensate declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Xargund. 
He had scarcely dismounted before news reached him 
that the rebels were marching to attack him. His 
heart bounded with joy. “ I have them now,” he attack him. 
said. Mounting his troopers as quickly as possible, 
he went to the front. It was true, they were advancing. But 
when they saw Malcolm and his horsemen they 
hesitated, then halted, and, in the manner of natives, 
began to close in on their centre. Then, wavering, d« feats them, 
they fell back. By this time Malcolm had collected 
his men. Riding at their head, he charged, overthrew the 
rebels — who, however, fought well in groups— drove them back, 
followed them up into the town, and forced the ftn d captures 
surviving combatants to take refuge in the fort. lhc t0 ' vn - 

There remained now only the fort, a very strong one, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have defied the efforts uf the 
small assailing force. But Malcolm knew the natives well. 
“ Give them a quiet night,” lie said, “ and they will T[ 
save us the trouble.” He was right. On the morning evacuate 3 
of the 2nd of June the strongest fort in the southern Jj}* 
Maratha country was found deserted. 

The chief, accompanied by six of his principal advisers, 
attempted, in the guise of a pilgrim, to escape the 
fate he had provoked. Every possible ruse was had nVtempt^io 
recourse to by the fugitives to baffie the pursuit 
which, they soon learned, had been instituted after ‘ 
them. The man who had been deputed for that task, Mr. 
Frank Souter,* possessed qualities which did not 
permit him to be easily baffled. He met ruso with capture. i 
ruse, and after a hot pursuit, captured the chief on Fnink 
the night of the 3rd. I 



* Afterwards Sir Frank Souter, Superintendent of Police in Bom bar. Ho 
died in 1887. 

t Tlic chief of Xargund was tried at Belgaon on the 11th of June. He 
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On learning of Mr. Manson’s death, Colonel Jacob had taken 
the promptest measures to control the northern 
jIX states of the territory. ITo forced the chief of 

country 1118 Miraj, the best fortified town in the country, to 
give a pledge of his fidelity by surrendering his 
ammunition. Shortly afterwards, the death of General Lester 
led to the nomination of Colonel Jacob as Brigadier-General in 
military command in the southern Marntha country. 

Under General Jacob’s firm rulo the country abovo the ghats 
soon subsided into quiescence, but below the moun- 
him tains, along the Goa frontier, the Sawant rebels still 
rc»tion PaCi ' continued to keep a large number of Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Portuguese troops, regular and irregular, 
in the field. Want of concert, however, naturally resulted 
from the action of troops serving under commandors independent 
one of the other. Eventually, in November, the 
wi5?ihe rt Portuguese Viceroy, at a conference with General 

Viceroy of Jacob, consented to place the whole of his field 

detachments under the command of the officer who 
should unite that of the Bombay troops. Under this agree- 
ment Brigadier-General Fitzgerald of tho Madras 
arm£ took command of tho united forces, and an 
organised plan was arranged. This was to hem in the tract 
occupied by the rebels, and to inform them that unless they 
surrendered by iho 20th November they would be 
hunted down without mercy. On that date tho band 
had dwindled to the number of eighty persons. 
These surrendered to the Portuguese commander on tho night of 
that da}', and their ringleaders wero subsequently transported 
to tho Portuguese possessions in Taimor. 

Thenceforward the peace of the Southern Manitlm country 
was assured. 



pleaded guilty and in his plea stated that it was the fear of arrest that li.nl 
caused him to* commit the bloody deed. He \va s executed, in the presence of all 
the troops and of a large number of natives, on the 12th. It remains only to 
add that the bodies of the wife of whom I have spoken and tho chiefs mother 
were found in the Mdlparba river on the night of the 3rd. Sir G. Ee Grant 
Jacob states, in tho work already referred to, that they drowned themselves, 
unable to bear up against the disgrace. 
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BOOK XV. — THE PACIFICATION OF OUDH AND THE NORTH- 
WEST. REPRESSION OF OUTBREAKS IN THE PANJAB. 



CHAPTER I. 

LOHD CANNING’S OUDH PROCLAMATION. 

In the preceding volume * I referred to the proclamation 
issued by Lord Canning regarding the talukdars of 0udh 
Oiulh, and of its reception in the victorious camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell; and I promised to deal with the subject 
more fully later on. I proceed now to redeem that promise. 

The Oudh proclamation, despatched by Lord Canning to Sir 
James On tram in his capacity of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, with a letter bearing date the 3rd of March, L u ,X° rtof 
1858, directing that it should not bo published until Canning’s 
Lakhmio should have fallen, or, at least, uutil that city ciamaUon". 
should lie at the mercy of the British commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Lakhnao, after defying and resisting the power 
of the British for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
conqueror: that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery who had begun the revolt had been greatly aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
owed their prosperity to the British Government; but that the 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the principle 
that, before pronouncing sentence on the guilty, it was just and 
proper to reward the innocent, the proclamation proce< ded to 
name six men — three of whom were rajahs, two zamindars, 
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ami one a tdlukdar — wlio had remained faithful 
Kewjnn it amid great temptations, and who were not only 
tbe inn* cent, declared “ tho solo heredi'ary proprietors of the 
lauds which they held wheu Oudh came uuder 
British rule,” hut were promised additional rewards. Be wards 
and honours in proportionate measure were likewise promised 
to others in whose favour similar claims should he established 
to the satisfaction of the Government. But, with 
to !he hmCnt *h esc exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of 
r nnind?r. the province was confiscated to tho British Govern- 
ment, which would dispose of that right in such 
manner as might seem fitting. To the chiefs, talukdars, and 
„ .. , , landowners, however, who should make immediate 

commutation submission, surrendering their arms and obeying 
ofput.uii- the orders of the Chief Commissioner, tho procla- 
mation promised the safety of their lives and of 
their honour, provided that their hands were “ unst lined with 
English blood murderously shed.” For any further indulgence, 
the proclamation added, and with regard to the condition in 
which such men might thereafter be placed, “ they must throw 
themselves upon the justice and mercy of the British Govern- 
ment.” The proclamation promised, in conclusion, that to those* 
amongst the classes referred to who should come forward 
promptly and give the Chief Commissioner their support in the 
restoration of peace and order, the indulgence would 
in Vhe Ipatl0n k° l ar o c > an ^ that the Governor-General wouhl.be 
unicr of ready to view liberally the claims which they might 
thus acquire to the restoration of their furmer rights, 
women 'I j Further, that while participation in tho murder of 

mmy* fr ° m Englishmen ami Englishwomen would exclude those 
who had participated in it from all mercy, those, 
on the other hand, who had protected English lives 
would he specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

In the letter to which I have referred as accompanying the 
Mr Kimon proclamation the Foreign Secretary, .Mr. G. F. 
►tone's ° Edmonstone, was, as I have already stated, careful 

o* C °!eiter^' t° l a y down that it should not bo }niblisliod until 

Laklmao should have been compioied or should lie 
at the mercy of tho conqueror. It further prescribed that, 
when published, tho proclamation was to l>c addressed only to 
the non-military inhabitants of tho province, and in no sense to 
tho mutinous Sipahis. It expressed likewise the conviction of 
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Lord Canning that the tone of apparent severity which charac 
terised the proclamation was necessary, inasmuch as tin 
announcement in such a state paper of a liberal and forgiving 
spirit would be open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in reality, the spirit of the proclamation was 
merciful and even lenient, in that it promised 
exemption, almost general, from the penalties of 
death and imprisonment to the rajahs, tdlukddrs, 
and zamindars, who had fought and conspired 
against the Government ; that even the confiscation 
of estates was rather a merciful commutation of a severer 
punishment than a harsh measure of justice. The letter con- 
cluded with suggestions to Sir James Outram regarding tho 
manner in which it might be requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of varying grades of guilt. 

Sir James Outram received the letter and the proclamation 
on the 5th of March. Leading the latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from the com- 
mentary furnished by the letter, he arrived at a 
conclusion regarding it the very reverse of that 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress 
upon him. Lord Canning, when sending him the 
proclamation, had said in so many words, by the 
mouth of his Foreign Secretary, “ Do not judge the 
proclamation simply by itself, as a paper dealing out stern 
justice to conquered rcvoltcrs. Lather, looking at the measure 
of punishment which those rcvoltcrs liave brought upon them- 
selves, see whether the proclamation does not in every case, 
except the case of atrocious murder, pronounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still further mitigation.’’ Lut Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
sufficient reference to the circumstances which had 
made it necessary, and condemned it. In a letter to SnunTii. 
the Foreign Secretary, dated the 8th of March, he 
declared his belief that there were not a dozen landowners 
in Oudh who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
the rebels, and that, therefore, there would be but 
few exceptions to the sweeping confiscations proposed in a lou r, 
by the Governor-General; he expressed his con- 
viction that ns soon as the proclamation should be made public 
nearly all the chiefs ami talukdars would retire to their domains 
and prepare for a desperate resistance, lie proceeded even to 
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urge extenuating circumstances for those who had revolted, by 
declaring his opinion — which, it must be admitted, was founded 
on fact — that the landowners had been very unjustly treated in 
the land-settlement after tho annexation ; that, apart from this, 
their sympathy with the rebels had been, in tho actual circum- 
stances, only natural ; that it was not until the British rule in 
Oudh had been brought to a virtual end by the mutineers that 
tho rajahs and taliikdars had sidod against the Government ; that 
they ought to bo treated rather as honourable enemies than as 
rebels; that they would be converted into relentless enemies if 
their lands were confiscated, maintaining a guerilla war, which 
would “involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, 
disease, and exposure *’ ; but that, if their lands were secured to 
them, they would at once aid in restoring order, and would so 
co-operate with tho paramount power as, before long, to render 
unnecessary the further presence of the largo army then 
occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord Canning replied, on the 10th, in a brief 
despatch, tho nature of which renders still clearer 
Ginning** the really merciful intentions of his proclamation. 
ftr?t rr piy Referring to tho promise of safety of life and honour 
to the taliikdars, chiefs, and landholders, unstained 
with English blood murderously shed, who should surrender at 
onco and obey the orders of the Chief Commissioner, Lord 
Canning authorised Sir James to amplify it by an addition 
which, if not very wide in itself, intimated as clearly as possible 
tho merciful intentions of the Governor-General. 
m”rci”nn- “ To those amongst them,” ran this addition, “ who 
dcArcr* 8iiH promptly come forward and give to the Chief 

Commissioner their support in tho restoration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will bo large, and tho 
Governor-General will be willing to view liberally tho claims 
which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their former 
1 ights.” 

Three weeks later Lord Canning replied at greater length to 
Outranks remarks. In Mr. Edmonstono’s dispatch, 
rdmUfo* 1 dated the 31st of March, Lord Canning admitted 
jw** that tho peoplo of Oudh occupied a position, with 
respect to their allegiance to tho British Government, 
differing widely from that of tho inhabitants of tho provinces 
which ha l been longer under British rule. But, in the Govornor- 
Generals opinion, that difference constituted no valid ground 
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for treating the chiefs and taliikdars in the lenient manner 
suggested by Ontram. Arguing in the spirit of tho 
letter of the 3rd of March, he again insisted that, ^I^ n a s mple 
in the presence of a great crime, exemption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment were great boons, and 
that to have offered more lenient terms would have been to 
treat tho rebels — not, as Outram contended, as honourable 
enemies — but as enemies who had won the day. With respect 
to Outranks contention that the injustice of the land-settlement 
after the annexation had impelled the landowners to rebel, Lord 
Canning simply declined to recognise tho hypothesis. Ad- 
mitting that tlie policy of introducing into Ondh a system of 
village settlement in place of tho old settlement under taliikdars 
might not liavo been altogether wise, Lord Canning declined to 
believe that the conduct of the landowners was in any respect 
the eonsequenco of that policy. Ho attributed that conduct 
rather to the repugnance they had felt to suffer any restraint of 
tho arbitrary powers they had till then exercised ; to a dimi- 
nution of their importance by being brought under 
equal laws; and to tho obligation of disbanding [^the^ro 5 
their armed followers and of living a peaceful and cUmaiLn. 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad- 
hered to his proclamation. 

That Sir James Outram did not at once realiso tho statesman- 
like nature and the really merciful tendencies of 
Lord Canning’s proclamation may at once be admitted. ^ larity 
The end of the two men was really tho same; tho in pie 
difference was in tho manner by which that end 
should be attained. Sir James would have carried Canning and 
leniency to a point at which leniency would have aUk^aime i. 
missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining the 
right to be severe, was prepared to bo as merciful as Outram 
whenever the exercise of mercy should be politically desirable. 

Tho real character of Lord Canning’s statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknown but for 
the action taken with respect to the proclamation by the then 
President of the Board of Control, the Earl of Eilen- 
borough. That nobleman had but recently taken j.^ r r a nl> rou h 
over the seals of that office from his predecessor, a receives 
member of tho Whig Cal inet, Mr. Vernon Smith, canning.? 

In due course he received, about tho 20th of March, pruciamat;. n 
a copy of Lord Canning's proclamation, unaccom- 
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panied by any explanatory document. In point of fact, Lord 
Cauning," in transmitting the proclamation, had written to 
Mr. Vernon Smith, a member of his own party, and 
who, in his belief, still hold the office of President 
of the Board of Control, a letter in which ho stated 
that the proclamation required an explanatory 
despatch which ho had not had time to prepare. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Vernon Smith neglected to pa-s 
on that letter to his successor, lie thus allowed 
Lord Ellenborough to believe that the proclamation 
stood alone, that it required no interpretation, and 
was to be judged on its merits as an act of policy. 

It is not surprising that, reading the proclamation in this 
way, Lord Ellenborough arrived at a conclusion 
Lord not very dissimilar to that with which Sir James 

Klle vcs > ai » gh Ou tram, possessing all the advantages of proximity to, 
conclusion and personal communication with, Lord Canning, had 
timt ^formed keen impressed, lie condemned it as likely to raise 
by Ouiram, such a ferment in Oudh as would make pacification 
almost impossible. In accord with Ontram, of whoso 
views, however, he was ignorant, Lord Ellenborough believed 
that the mode of settling the land tenure when the British 
took possession of Oudh had been in many ways unjust, and 
had been the chief cause of the general and national character 
of the disaffection in that province, lie concluded — agreeing 
in this also with Ontram — that the people of Oudh would view 
with dismay a proclamation which cut them off, ns a nation, 
from the ownership of land so long cherished l»v them, and 
would deem it righteous to battle still more energetically than 
before against a government which could adopt such a course of 
policy. Lord EUeiiborongh embodied these views 
and emv« <ies j n a despatch to bo transmitted to Lord Canning in 
?u«paich l . n the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, added to them an argument — also ail 
argument of Sir Janies Ontram — to the effect that the people of 
Oudh ought to be regarded as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and concluded it with these stinging words : 
“Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still 
deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous 
policy, extended their clemency to the great body 
of tiio people. You have acted on a different 
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principle. You havo reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and you have struck with what they will feel as 
the severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

u We cannot hut think that the precedents from which you 
have departed will appear to have keen conceived iu a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the precedent you 
have made. Wc desire, therefore, that you will mitigate in 
practice the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you 
have issued against the landowners of Oudh. We desire to see 
British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people : there cannot be contentment where there is 
general confiscation. 

“ Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a 
country where the whole people is rendered hostilo by a senso 
of wrong; and, if it were possible so to maintain it, it would 
not be a consummation to bo desired.” 

Lord Ellenborongh submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which he was a member. It received an approval which was 
unanimous. Three weeks later he showed it to Mr. Bright with 
tho view of its contents being made known to the llouse of 
Commons. 

So far as Lord Ellenborongh was concerned, the mistakes he 
committed — the penning of an acrimonious despatch 
without waiting for an explanation, and tho dis- ™^nown, 
closure of its contents to Mr. Bright with a view to gmpeis J>»rd 
its being presented to the* House of Commons — were to resign?” 8 * 
fatal to his tenure of office. The matter having 
come under tho cognizance of the House of Commons, and having 
become tho subject of a debate which at the outset seemed 
likely to terminate tho existence of the Government, Lor.l 
Ellenborough took upon himself the solo responsibility of tho 
despatch, and resigned his office. 

Far different was tho effect produced by the receipt of the 
despatch upon Lord Canning. Ho received it at 
Allahabad on the 13th of June. Before its contents I: ‘ Te ^ COt j 
becamo known, rumours circulated that the Govern- i>v°thV 
ment of Lord Derby had written a disagreeable ^^ Mchon 
letter to the Governor-General. “ I asked him,” canning 
wrote, at tho time, one deeply in his confidence, “if 
it was truo that ho had received something disagreeable. Ho 
said, almost indiffcrentl v, that it was impertinent; but ho 
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did not care much; he would answer what they wrote.’ 1 lie 
then entered into a conversation regarding his Oudh policy. 
The next day, when the despatch had been read by others, the 
prevailing feeling regarding it was that it was offensively 
impertinent, with a look of epigrammatic point in the concluding 
sentences — those which I have quoted — of which the writer was 
evidently proud. But, above all, there arose a 
^causes *° n filing of indignation that a despatch so insulting 
in ihe minds should havo been published for the benefit of the 
oJoura^. natives, many of them still in revolt, as well as 
of the Anglo-Indians. 

But Lord Canning had, at this crisis, a support not less grate- 
ful than the confidence of the friends about him. 
T»ni Canning The same mail brought him a copy of a resolution 
Viuitnd not 0 ' *ho Court of Directors expressing continued 
(oresgn. confidence in the ir Governor-General. Letters were 
received from Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Lord Gran- 
ville, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
expressing sympathy and regard. In almost all these Lord 
Canning was urged not to resign, but to carry on his own policy 
calmly, and to leave to the Government the odium of recalling 
him. Lord Canning never thought of resigning, 
ii.' had no He regarded Lord Lllcnborough’s despatch as Achilles 
do°ng ao.° would have regarded a javelin “hurled by the 
feeble hand of Priam,” and, far from allowing it to 
disturb his equanimity, ho sat down coolly and calmly to pen a 
vindication of his policy. 

Curiously enough, ten days after that vindication had been 
drafted and despatched — on the 27th of June — Lord 
”ku7r frmi Canning received a long private letter from Lord 
ix»rd i*erby, Derby himself on the subject of t ho point of differ- 
ence. In this letter Lord Derby expressed a general 
confidence in Lord Canning’s policy ; ho attributed Lord Ellcn- 
Inji-ough’s despatch to the conduct of Mr. Vernon Smith in with- 
holding the covering private letter which accompanied the 
O mill proclamation, and which gavo tho only intimation that 
further explanations would bo forwarded. Lord Derby con- 
cluded by virtually asking, almost pressing. Lord 
v *k n*' b* m inning to stay on, and spoke of the probability of 
oa yon? Lord Stanley going to tho Board of Control. To ono 
in Lord Canning’s position such a letter from tho 
chief of the cabinet of which Lord LllenWough had been a 
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member was most satisfactory. It might almost be said that 
his policy was vindicated by his enemies. 

Lord Canning’s own vindication was dated the ISth of June. 
It began by alluding in a dignified manner to the 
fact that the despatch censuring himself had been coming’s 
made public in England three weeks before it ^ 1 f 1 , t c ° b the 
reached his bauds, and that in a few days it would 1 ‘ 
be read in every station in Hindustan. Dwelling then upon 
the pain which the censure of his conduct by the Court of 
Directors would cause him, and upon the manner in which the 
publication of it would increase his difficulties, he declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they might, 
would turn him from the path which he believed to be that of 
public duty. Expressing, then, his conviction that a change in 
the government of India at that time, taking place under 
circumstances which would indicate a repudiation of the policy 
pursued towards the Oudli rebels, would seriously retard the 
pacification of the country, ho proceeded to declare his belief 
that that policy had been from the first merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of 
the Government ; that it had made manifest to the ^ 
people of reconquered districts all over India, in- rel,mmar y« 
eluding Oudli, that the indulgence to those who should submit 
and who should be free from atrocious crime, would bo large; 
and that the Oudli proclamation, thoroughly consistent with 
that policy, offered the best and earliest prospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stablo footing. 

Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a time 
of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, he would not lay 
down of his own act the high trust which he had the honour to 
hold, yet that if, after reading tho vindication of his 
policy, the Court of Directors should see fit to with- re ,miDary ‘ 
hold their confidence from him, he then preferred his respect fill 
yet urgent icquest that ho might be reliovcd from tho otlice of 
Governor-General, Lord Canning proceeded to reply to Lord 
Ellenborough’s strictures, and to assert the grounds upon which 
his convictions of the soundness of his policy rested. 

With respect to tho former, Lord Canning reforro 1 to the 
extraordinary manner in which Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch had almost justified the peoplo of Oudli, as ,l P° n 

II they were lighting m a righteous cause — a manner borough, 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, but 
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quite unjustifiable in a minister of tlio Queen of England, who 
herself was actually Queen of Oudh also. ITo declined to 
discuss tho policy which, in 1855-56, had 'dictated the armexa- 
tion; it was not his act, nor had he ever been empowered to 
undo it. But ho felt it incumbent upon him to 
point out tho disastrous results which might follow, 
should the people of Oudh ho encouraged, by such 
reasoning as that contained in tho despatch, to 
continue their resistance. At the actual moment, 
the chiefs of the various sections of rebels in Oudh 
were united neither by a common plan nor by a common 
svmpathy, but, ho added, if it should become manifest that the 
British Government shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Oudh, tho Bcgam, as the representative in the field of 
the late reigning family, would draw to herself all tho 
sympathies of tho country, and all tho other factions would 
merge in hers. 

Lord Canning prefaced tho defenco of his proclamation by 
stating that he had early in tho year proceeded to 
r>of nee of Allahabad chiefly that ho might be able to investigate 
ciamaeon. the state of Oudh ; that lie soon determined to 
make a difference in tho measures to be adopted for 
the pacification of tho country, between the mutinied Sipahis 
and tho Oudh rebels ; that the latter should not be put to death 
for appearing in arms against tho authorities, unless they had 
committed actual murder; that tho general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should be confiscation of estates, a punish- 
ment recognised by Native States as tho lifting consequence of 
>ho offence, and one which in no way affected caste, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brahman or Bajput ; a punishment 
which admitted of every gradation according to the severit}' or 
lightness of tho offence; which would enable the Government 
to reward friendly taliikdiirs and zamindars, ami which, in point 
of fact, would, iu many ca'es, constitute a kind of retributive 
justice — many of tho talukdurs having acquired their estates by 
spoliation of tho village communities; that, ns a matter of 
abstract justice, it would only be right to restore those estates 
to the village communities; but that, as there would bo insu- 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would lc better to take 
the forfeited estates of tho rebellious tiilukdars as Gov* rmnent 
property, out of which faithful villages and individuals might 
bo rewarded. 
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With this vindication ended practically the crisis caused by 
Lord Ellenborongh’s hasty act. The result was to seat 
Lord Canning, in the presence of a ministry of an rmai resun 
opposito party, more firmly in the saddle, and to canning of 
give him greater strength to carry out the policy trough 1 " 
which he believed to bo adapted to the circum- ietter. g 
stances. In another way his hands had been 
strengthened at this crisis. 

The nomination of Sir James Outram to the Supreme Council 
enabled Lord Canning to place at the head of the Oudh province 
a man who, imbued with his own views, was certain to carry 
out his policy -with the vigour arising from conviction. 

The new Chief Commissioner of Oudh was Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery.* Mr. Montgomery was a man who, with a 
thorough acquaintance with administrative duties, Monigomory. 
combined great decision of character, a sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of native character. He had 
been the right hand of Sir John Lawrence in tho 
Panjab, had been the firm advocate of those resolute J„Santecc- Cr 
measures which made the fall of Dehli possible, dents, 
and, in tho earlier stages of the mutiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence was absent from Labor, had himself directed 
the measures for disarming the native troops, which, carried out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as I have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning. 

Such was tho man to whom, in tho month May 1858, Lord 
Canning entrusted the. carrying out of the policy 
towards Ondh embodied in his famous proclamation. Mr - Mo . nU 
Mr. Montgomery, without ignoring the proclama- action 
tion, did not put it into rough action. lie used it 
rather as a lever, by the judicious employment of ciamaUon. 
which he could bring about the results at which tho 
Governor-General professedly aimed. The situation was, for 
the first three months of his tenure of office, in 
many respects remarkable. The larger number of oud»” at,on 
tho relttions, adherents, and dependants of tho 
deposed royal family had their dwellings in, or belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to tho 



• Afterwards Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.S.I., and till recently a member 
of the Council of India. lie died in 1SS7. 
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city of Lakhnao. Considering the part which 
that city, and more especially the classes of its 
inhabitants to which I have referred, had played in the rebellion, 
it was especially necessary to exorcise over it a strict super- 
vision. In t lie provinces an entirely different feeling 
prevailed. There the rule of tlic Icing of Oudh had 
planted no seeds of loyalty or devotion. Alien in 
religion and in race to the great bulk of the people of Oudh, 
the king and his courtiers had been tolerated, first, 
because they were there, and, secondly, because they 
had exerc’sed no strict supervising power, but had 
been content to be the nominal rulers of the great 
bmdowneis, permitted to carry on, very much in 
accoidanee with their own wishes, their feudal rule. The central 
power, a< exercised by the kings of Oudh, had interfered to put 
a stop to rapine and oppression only when that rapine and 
oppression had attained a magnitude so great that to ignore the 
evil would have produced a national rising. The sentiment 
felt, then, by the great body of landholders towards the royal 
family of Oudh was not loyalty; it was not affection; it was 
not sympathy ; it was scarcely contentment. Perhaps the term 
that best describes it is the term toleration. They had been 
content to tolerate that family as exercising a kind of normal 
suzerainty which permitted them to do just as they liked. 

Towards the lhitish rule, exercised as it had been by the 
civilians who had immediately preceded Sir Henry 
I*' I' awrencc » they entertained a different feeling. In 
Hriii>h rule strong contrast with the selfish sway of the Muham- 
madan kings of Oudh, the i’ritish rule had made itself 
felt in every comer of the province. The reforms it had intio- 
duccd, the inquiries which it made, had been so sweeping, that 
an almost universal feeling had risen amongst the 
very hostile, landowners that it was not to ho endured. If the 
King of Oudh had been King Log, the llritish rule 
was the rule of King Stork. The landowners of Oudh, then, 
had hailed the mutiny, not from affection towards the deposed 
dynasty, but from hatred of its Km , c« , ssor. Indifh r< ut as they 
were to the persons and the raeo of their Muhammadan kings, 
they would have gladly ejected the lhitish to restore them. 

When, thru, Lakhnao had fallen, the talukdars and the land- 
owners generally were as far as they h el ever l*.*en from sub- 
mission to the JJritish authority. Could the ICgim show a 
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strong front, they might yet combine with her Butthe h;lv 
fur the restoration of the ancient dynasty in the no central 
person of one of its members. But, as there did 
not appear in the field any force sufficiently strong 
to rally round, the landowners and other rebel leaders fought 
each for himself, each hoping that some great benefit would 
accrue to him out of the general turmoil. 

This disunion greatly diminished the difficulties which Mont- 
gomery might otherwise have had to encounter had 
there been one fixed purpose and concentration of diminhhls 
action among the malcontents. But still the task Mor.t- 
beforo him was no light one. lie met it with all 5?fnraui%, 
the skill, the temper, and the judgment which might which are, 
have been expected from so experienced a ruler of ^cat. 1C 
men. He exhausted every means of persuasion at 
the same time that ho brought clearly to the view of the 
landowners the fixed determination of the British u 

Government. lie was thus able to restore in some tiiom; 
few districts the lapsed British authority. To reor- 
ganise that authority in those deaf to his persuasions, lfritSS* 
he was content to wait until the forcible measures authority 
inaugurated by his military coadjutor, Sir Hope districts. 
Grant, should produce their natural results. 

What those measures were I shall relate in the next chapter 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PACIFICATION OF OUDH. 

When I last referred to General Hope Grant,* lie was inarching 
iio e Grant to f° rt Jalalabad near Lakhnao. The date 
qe * rai was tho lGth of May. Leaving his force to enter 
that place, tho general, just then nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of tho Bath fur his services in tho field, rode into 
Lakhnao to consult with Mr. Montgomery, the recently appointed 
Chief Commissioner. Montgomery informed him that tho 
Kanhpur road was again endangered by Beni Madhn, an influ- 
ential talukdar, who had likewise caused proclamations to bo 
distributed in Lakhnao, warning the inhabitants to quit that 
city, as it was to bo attacked. On receiving this information, 
llopo Grant, taking with him tho o3rd Foot instead of tho 3Sth, 
and substituting Mackinnon’s battery for Olpherts’s, returned 
to .JabilAbiid, and started thence in pursuit of Beni Madhn on 
the 123th of May. 

For some time Beni Miidhu was invisible. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed him to Jasanda, eight miles from Banin, where 
lkniVii'/hu bo bad been reported to bo “ with a force of eiglity- 
fivo thousand men”: but the talukdar and his men 
had vanished. On tho 4th of Juno tho Sikh Rajah of Kapiirtlmla 
joined Sir llopo with nine hundred Sikhs and three brass 
C-pounders. 

llopo Grant posted this reinforcement at tho Bannf bridge, 
and, leaving the pursuit of Beni Miidhu, marched 
against a body of rebels, less fabulously numerous, 
but more really formidable — being fifteen thousand 
strong — who had taken up a strong position at 
Xawiibganj, on tho Fai/abad read, eighteen miles 
from Lakhnao. Grant’s division was tolerably strong, f 
Lia\ ing, then, a small force at tho other Xawabg.mj, 
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on the Kdnhpur road, he raarclied on Chiuhat. There he 
found' another column, twelve hundred strong, under Colonel 
Purnell. Placing his baggage under charge of that officer, 
he quitted Chinhat at 11 o’clock on the night of the 12th 
of June to march against the rebels. 

These latter had taken up a position exceptionally strong. 
They occupied a large plateau, covered on three 
sides by a stream crossed by a bridge at a little Str s ° t n ^ n of 
distance from the town. On the fourth side was fhe'rebds. 

jungJe- . Grant halts 

Hope Grant, having with him a trustworthy near the 
guide, led his force across the complicated country r ‘ 
between Chinhat and the plateau during the night, and reached 
the bridge mentioned about half an hour before daybreak. lie 
halted his column to allow his men to rest and get their break- 
fast, and then marched on the rebels. Ilis plan was to turn 
their right and interpose between them and the jungle. Ilis 
men would do the rest. 

At daybreak Hope Grant crossed the bridge and fell on tho 
rebels. lie took them completely by surprise. Their 
forces, divided into four parts, each commanded by £7“ 
a separate leader, had no time to concentrate, and 
had made no plan to act with unanimity. Hope Grant had 
struck at their centre, and this move had greatly contributed 
to their confusion. Still, they fought very gallantly. “ A large 
body of fine daring zamindan men,” wrote Sir IIopo in his 
journal,* * “ brought two guns into the open and attacked us in 
rear. I have seen many battles in India, and many 
bravo fellows fighting with a determination to fhe^bJis.^ 
conquer or die, but 1 never witnessed anything 
more magnificent than the conduct of these zaminddris.” They 
attacked Hodson’s Horse, who could not face them, and by their 
unsteadiness imperilled the two guns attached to their regiment 
Grant at onco ordered up tho 7th Hussars, and directed one of 
the batteries to open on the zaminddris. The fire from four 



Infantry, five hundred Ilodson’s Horse under Licutenant-Colonfd Daly; one 
hundred and fifty Wale's Ilorse, undrr IVndergast ; two hundred and fiftv 
Bruce’s Horse Police, under Hill; the 7th Hussars, under Colonel Sir William 
Bussell; two squadrons Queen’s Bays; Mackinnon’s Ilorse Artillery; and 
Gibbon's and Carleton’s batteries. The whole of the cavalry was commanded hi 
Colonel Ilagart. 

* Incidents of the Sepoy Tlar, by Sir Hope Grant and Captain Knollvs. 
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guns of this battery mowed them down with fcrriblo elTect, but 
did not forco them to retire. After tho guns had 
d^r..ie ra played upon them some time, tho 7th Hussars came 
d°feaicd are charging through them twice, forced them 

to givo way. Tho fact that round tho two guns 
of Ilodson’s Ilorso there lay, after tho combat was over, a 
hundred and twenty-five rebel corpses, testifies to tho valour of 
these gallant levies. After threo hours’ lighting, the rebels fell 
back, leaving on the field six guns and about six hundred dead. 
Tho British lost sixty-seven in killed and wounded. In addition, 
thirty-three men died from sunstroke, and two hundred an 1 
fifty were taken into hospital. 

This victory h id very important results. Tho rebels had 
from all sides been flocking to Xawabganj to swell 
tho formidable column already there. 13ut IIopo 
Grant struck dismay all around. The defeat was so crushing 
that tho fugitives left tho vicinity of Lakhnao, each of the four 
parlies taking a different direction. Tho concentrating move- 
ment was thus effectual ly stopped. 

Sir Hope left his foreo at Xawabganj and returned to Lakh- 
nao to consult with Montgomery, whom this victory 
^nt lu 1 * U had allowed for tho first tiino lo breatho freely, 
reli ve Mia B rom Lakhnao ho was ordered by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in tho third week of July, to march to the 
relief of Man Sing, a famous Ihijah,* who, having at one time 
taken part with the rebels, had listened to tho advice of Mr. 
Montgomery, and returned to his allegianco. For this ho had 
been denounced by bis former associates, and at the moment 
was attacked in his fort by a body of them twenty thousand 
strong with twenty guns. 

It being of great importance to retain tho ndhoreneo of so 
powerful a chieftain, Hope Grant at oneo despatched 
the fiOth regiment, tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers, Bra- 
syer’s Sikhs, Mackinnon’s troop of horso artillery, 
and four hundred cavalry to Xawabganj to supply 
tho place of tho troops ho should take on thence, and with tho>o 
latterf lie set out on tho 22nd of July. 
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t The 1st Madras Kuroycans, the 2nd battalion Itifle Brigade, the 1st 
Tunjdb Infantry, the 7th Hussars, five hunlred Hudson’s Horse, twelve light 
gnus, and a tram of heavy gun*. 
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Before starting with Sir nope on this expedition it may bo 
convenient to the reader to realise as far as possible ^ 
the exact position at the moment of the several rebel 0 f 
parties in Oudh. Of these, counting as one the P^ l * tsln 
forces of the Begam and her alleged paramour, 

Mainu Khan, there were nine of great and many of smaller 
dimensions. The nine greater divisions disposed at the time of 
sixty or seventy thousand armed men, with forty or fifty guns. 
More than half of these were said to have their head-quarters 
under the command of the Begam and Mamu Khan at Chauka 
Ghat, on the Gaghra, not far from Fuizabad ; but a considerable 
body of them were besieging Man Singh. The remainder — led 
by such men as Bambakhsh, Bahunath Singh, Chandabakhsh, 
Guliib Singh, Xarpat Singh of Ituiya notoriety, Bhopal Singh, 
and Firuzshah — were scattered all over the province, never long 
at the same place, hoping that a chance blow might give them 
victory or plunder. 

Hope Grant, urged by letters from Man Singh to the effect 
that, unless speedily relieved, ho could not answer 
for the consequences, pushed on rapidly, so rapidly, J^ e n ^ ! t s h , 
indeed, that t ho rumour of his advance had all, or leader cf 
almost all, the effect of the advance itself. When Sbi ' 1Ka . n j . 
within a lew days journey ot 3lan Singhs strong- approach, 
hold of Shdhganj, he learned that the besieging 
force had melted away ! 

It was perfectly true. On hearing that the English army 
was advancing by rapid marches, the besiegers took 
fright, and broke up into three divisions. One of ^intolbrco 
these lied towards Gondah, a second to Sultanpur, divisions, 
on the Gumti, a third to Tanda on the Ghagra. 

Hope Grant moved then, not the less rapi 11}’, on Faizabiid ; 
thoneo he proceeded to the ghat of Ajiidhia, and 
found a considerable body of rebels pushing forth in to 

boats to tho opposite side of the river. He opened 
on these and sank all but one. The crews for tho 
most part escaped. The next day he had an interview with 
B«jah Man Singh. 

But he did not rest idle at Faizabiid. Sultunpiir having boon 
indicated to him as the next point of attack, llopo 
Grant detached thither a column composed of the 
1st Madras Fusiliers, the 5th I’anjab liiflcs, a detach- loSuiunp'r. 
nientof 7th Hussars, three hundred Hudson’s Horse, 
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and a troop of Ilorso Artillery under tho command of Brigadier 
Ilorsford. Hansford was delayed by heavy rain, but at last, on 
the 7th of August, lie set out, and on tho 12th arrived within 
four miles of tho town, separated from it by tho river Sai. 

Hors ford, having ascertained by means of a reconnaissance 
that tbe enemy were in force, that tho river was 
!Iir«s G ihe nt peculiarly favourable for defence, and that his pas- 
th*T~i>Vai sa n c would bo disputed, repor f ed that state of affairs 
SuiUnpur, to Hope Grant. Almost simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of that report, Hope Grant received a telegram 
from the Commander-in-Chief informing him that tho Sultiin- 
jnir rebels numbered fourteen thousand men, that they had 
iifteen guns, and that it was advisable that he should rcinfurco 
Ilorsford with the Bifle Brigade. 

Nothing loth, Hope Grant ordered up the 53rd from Darya- 
abad, and, taking tho Bifles with him, pressed for- 
and pushes ward to reinforce llorsford. lie reached that oflicer 

Oil (O Mill . . 

iiorsfurd. on tlie 24th of August, and, at onco changing the 
position of tho British camp, resolved to cross the 
following morning. Tho remainder of that day ho employed 
in making rafts. On these, early on the morning of the 25th, 
lie sent over the 1st Madras Fusiliers and tho 5th Punjab in- 
fantry, then, though with great difficulty and after one or two 
mishaps, he landed on tho opposite hank two 9-pounder guns. 
Colonel Galwcy, who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
carried two villages in his front, at a point where tho river 
forms a bond and where tho rebels had a picket. Tho Bifles 
were sent over in support of this advanced party. 

It was not till the 27th of August that the 
main body had completed tho passage of the river, 
and even then the he ivy guns, artillery park, 
hospitil, and a wing of the 53rd wero 1 ft on tho 
further hank. Nor did tho British force Oven then 
attack. On tho evening of tho 2Sth, however, tho 
rebels becam o the ass lilants, but, after a sharp fight, 
they wero repulsed and fled, abandoning Sultaiipur 
to t he conqueror. 

It is difficult to follow the Oudli rebels in the ir continuous 
t r ^ marches and counter-marches. But few of tho old 
*r*i coantrr* Sipiihis, the men who had been the backbone of tho 
mutiny, were now among them. Their fluctuating 
numbers were composed almost entirely of the nd- 
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herents and vassals of the talukdars and landowners of the 
province, aided by the scum of the population, the refuse of the 
gaols. Their movements were extremely irregular. One day 
they appeared to retire into Amethi, a fort twenty-five miles 
from Sultanpur, seven miles in circn inference, composed of mud 
walls and surrounded by a jungle, the residence of Lai Madhu 
Singh, a young chief determined in his hostility to the British : 
then they were heard of near MuzafFarnagar, then 
At Rampur Kasia. It became evident to Sir Hope f;rant Pe 
that nothing would drive them to submission but deormitw* 
force, and he had full instructions to use it. The furthcr P ° ne 
season, however, was unhealthy, and, when ho en- 
tered Sultanpur, he resolved, with the concurrence raiuy se**>n. 
of Sir Colin Campbell, to postpone further operations 
till the middle of October. 

Whilst the gallant soldiers of Sir Hope Grant’s force are 
waiting with anxious hearts for the period of re- 
newed action, it may not be inopportune to take a 
rapid glance at the evonts which had been occurring ituhiikhund. 
in the meanwhile in other parts of the disturbed 
province. 

In the last volume* I recorded the close of the Rohilkhand 
campaign and the death of the Maulavf, the daring Ahmad 
Ulla of Faizabad ; but, although the campaign was terminated, 
some time elapsed before the border lands of Oudh and of Rohil- 
khatid were completely pacified. Many landowners on both 
sides of tho border resented the conduct of the Rajah of Fowain, 
and took up arms to punish, if they could, an act which they 
regarded as treachery in its basest form. It soon appeared, 
however, that the rebels couhl not agree amongst themselves, 
and they soon began to act independently of each other. One 
leader, named Nizam Ali Khan, with a considerable 
following, threatened the station of Pilibhit. Then Als 

there appeared in the field the whilom pseudo-vice- 
roy of the province, tho treacherous pensioner Khan Bahadur 
Khan, with about four thousand followers; the R]j(n 
Nawab of Farrukhabad with five thousand; and ivh.iiur 
Walayat Shah with about three thousand. Tho KM "' 
authorities, however, were on their guard. They *! ,e , t 
sent a small torce, including tho cavalry com- xawab. 
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sh!ib' Vat mandcd by tho gallant Do Kantzow, to protect 
Powain, aiul they urged the corpuleut Kajah of that 
placo to keep liis levies, two thousand strong, in constant 
training. This measure saved Powain ; but in other parts of 
Hohilkhaml it w.ts found difficult to put down disorder. To- 
wards tho end of August, indeed, Ali Khan Mewati, acting in 
concert with tlio Nizam Ali Kluin alnjvo alluded to, 
Menace* 1 * approached so near Pilibhit as to menaeo Xuriah, 

N uriah. a large village ten miles only from that British 

military post. 

The force at Pilibhit was commanded by Captain Hubert 
Lark ns, 17th Panjab infantry. It consisted of tho 2nd Panjab 
cavalry under Captain Sam Browne.* tho 17th Panjab infan- 
try j under Captain Larkins, tho 24th Panjab piuneetsj under 
Knsigu Chalmers, and a detachment of Kumaun levies under 
Lieutenant Cunlifle. Both Captain Larkins and tho 
chief civil officer, Mr. Malcolm Low, considered that 
tho occupation of Xuriah by tho rebels was at all 
hazards to l>c prevented. Larkins accordingly de- 
tached a hundred men of the 24 h pioneers and ono 
hundred 2nd Paujiib cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Craigie, to hold that villag**, Mr. Low accompanying tho party. 

Craigio — who, as senior < fficcr, commanded — reached Xuriah 
on the liSth of August. On tho following morning tho rebel 
chiefs 1 have named camo down with three guns, 
three hundred infantry, and a hundred cavalry to 
attack tho place. Craigio m ide excellent dispositions 
to meet them outside tho town, and chocked their 
So well did the rebels light, however, that, when 
nineteen of their cavalry met in a haml-to-hand encounter a 
parly of the 2ml Punjab cavalry under Hisaldiir llnkdiid Kluin, 
fourteen of tho nineteen were killed fighting. This 
»ucr-pH« occurred on tho left flank. On tho right flank 
bate Craigio repulsed them in ]x.rson. ihoy then tell 

back on Sirpurah, three miles distant. 

Larkins, hearing at Pilibhit tho enemy’s lire 1 , th night it 
advisable to reinforce Craigie. Accordingly ho directed a 
hundred and lifiy 2nd Panjab cavalry, an 1 a hundred 
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Kuniunn levies to proceed at once, under tlie orders 
of Captain Sam Browne, to Xuriah. Browne set 
oT at once, and reached Xuriah at 4 o’clock that 
evening. 

lie at once reconnoitred the rebel position. It was 
ground or mound, amid the debris of the ruined 
village of Sirpurah, separated from Xuriah by an 
inundated tract of country nearly a mile in width, 
the inundating water varying from one to two feet, 
side Browne ;^aw that it was impossible to attack. 

It was possible, however, to assail the position from 
the other side. * The energetic magistrate, Mr. 

Malcolm Low, having procured him guides in the 
persons of an old woman and a boy, Browne started 
at midnight to make the detour necessary for tho 
his plan. 

Taking with him two hundred and thirty Punjab cavalry, a 
hundred and fifty 17th Native Infantry, a hundred 
24th pioneers, and a hundred Kumaun levies, He gams a 
Browne worked round the enemy s right flank, the left rear 
and by daybreak reached a position on his left rear 
admirably adapted fur his purpose. Tho fatigue had discovert, 
been great, and Browne halted for a few minutes to 
refresh men and horses. W hilst so halting the rebels discovered 
him, and at once made preparations to resist him, bringing 
three 9-ponnders to bear on his advance, and posting 
one on their proper right flank. There was no Evinces, 
time for further rest, so Browne at once moved 
forward. 

Covering his front with skirmishers, and giving them strict 
orders not to fire, but to use the bayonet only, Browne pushed 
his infantry forward through some grass jungle which served 
to screen their movements. Very soon, however, 
the enemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on 
the left, which were marching on the open road, the advance, 
Browne, who was with that cavalry, seeing tho 
effect which ono of them, fired with grape at eighty yards, was. 
producing, galloped up to it, accompanied only by an orderly, 
and at once engaged in a desperate Imid-to-h md encounter with 
the gunners, hoping to prevent them working their piece till 
the skirmishers should come up. Surrounded by the enemy, 
who attacked him with great fierceness, Browne attained hi* 

v l. v, o 
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olijcct. lie did prevent tbo working of tho gnu 
until t lie skirmishers came up and relieved him. In 
the fight, however, he was first wounded on the knee; 
immediately afterwards his left arm was severed 
at the shoulder. As lie received this terrible wound, his horse, 
struek in the face, reared up and fell hack on him. Just then 
the Wirdi-major of his regiment, followed by two or three 
others, rushed iu, and, though tho former was 
severely wounded, they kept tho rebels at bay, 
and saved their commanding officer. Immediately 
afterwards tho infantry came up, bayoneted tho 
gunners, and secured tho gun which Browne had 

capt mod.* 

To go hack for a moment. Whilst Browne was thus engaging 
the gunners, the skirmishers had advanced steadily 
Meanwhile, without firing a shot until eloso to tho position, 
push on. when a body ol tho enemy s infantry lying in the 
grass jumped up and fired. On this the skirmishers, 
firing a volley, dashed on, secured tho gun, and, aided by the 
supports and reserve, carried tho position. 

The cavalry on the right, meanwhile, pushing on, had, 
simultaneously with their comrades on t lie left, 
Complete attacked tho uiemv’s flank, and captured one gun. 
re!#?!**. Jins completed their discomfiture. they broke 
and fled into tho jungle, followed, as far as it was 
possible to follow them, by tho victorious horsemen. Their loss 
liad been heavy, amounting to three hundred men killed, 
their four guns, their ammunition, and their stores. The two 
rebel leaders escaped, though one of them, Nizam Ali Khan, 
had been wounded. 

In eastern Oud h, near Allahabad, there were about this time 



* Few inoro gallant deeds than this were performed during tho war. Mr. 

Malcolm Ix>w, who was near Brow no at the time, considered tho daring act of 
prowess to have been the means of preventing the rebel gunners reloidmg nnd 
firing upon the infantry at (ho most critical period of the wlule action. Sir 
William Mansfield stated that in his opinion and in that of Sir Colin, the nffair 
was “very brilliant,” and as “quite one of the best things mo have -mu of the 
sort, the attack by yon having been mado in a in< t s<*Klierlv manner and 
tmnulum artt m.” Captuiii Browne received the Victoria Cre- f< r Ins during. 
Tin r< ] utution of this gall mt officer as a inan of great nbil'ty and conduct had 
alrrmdy lx in made, and he had .subsequently shown himself os qualified to 
conduct large operuti* us in tbo field us bo was willing to risk his lifo in tho 
came < f duty. 
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many bold and daring talukdars, tlic men who had 
already caused trouble to Longden at Azamgarh, and 
who were at this time exerting themselves to the utmost to 
stimulate opposition to the British. They went so far, indeed, 
as to threaten with condign punishment any member of their 
class who should submit to or accept the friendship of tho 
common enemy. On these threats they acted. Babu Bampar- 
shad Singh, a talukdar of Surdon who had displayed British 
sympathies, was attacked by some of these con- 
federated rebels, who burned his house, sacked tho 
town, and took himself and his family prisoners. 

On the intelligence of this outrage reaching Allaha- 
bad Lord Canning hastily organised a small force, to he de- 
signated tho Suraon field force, composed of two 
hundred and sixty of the 32nd foot, eighty of the 
54th foot, the 7th Pan jab infantry, seventy men 
Brasyer’s Sikhs, fifty-two troopers Gth Madras light 
cavalry, sixty sabres Labor light horse, detachments 
of horse and foot artilleiy, and nine guns and 
mortars, and placed them under tho command of Brigadier 
Berkeley, C.B., with directions to reassert British authority in 
that ptrt of the country. 

Berkeley crossed the Ganges on the 12th of July, and on tho 
14th came in sight of a body of rebels at Dahain. DaljlIiD 
Dahain was not properly a fort. It was ra’her a 
large area of jungle surrounded by a dilapidated earthen wall 
and ditch, and fenced with a thorny abattis. In tho centre of 
the enclosure was a square brick- house. On Berkeley’s approach 
the rebels retired within the enclosure, allowing tho British to 
occupy tho village and tho junglo outside without opposition. 
Berkeley awaited for tho arrival of his heavy guns, and then 
opened fire; but tho result, owing to tho dense nature of tho 
jungle, not being satisfactory, he sent on his infantry to storm. 
The result was entirely successful. About two 
hundred and fifty rebels were killed in tho diteh Ly^rkeicy 
alone; as many more, chased through tho jungle, 
were cut down by the cavalry and the horse artillery. 

Resting on tho 15th, Berkeley proceeded on tlu* I Gth to tho 
fort of Tirul, seven miles north of Suraon. Ho found ne-cripiion 
this fort in tho middle of an impenetrable thorny °fSuru.in. 
jungle, through which a few paths were cut in directions onl^ 
known to the natives of the place ; and it had walls, bastions, 
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A itches, escar| s, like a miniature fortress, with a stronghold in 
the centre, into which the garrison could retire on being closely 
pressed. There were only three guns on the bastions, but tho 
walls wero loop-holed for musketry. So thick was the jungle 
around that Berkeley could scarcely gain a view of 
tho fort; he therefore deemed it prudent to em- 
ploy his mortars and a 24-ponnder before sending 
in his infantry. This plan succeeded. The enemy evacuated 
the place during the night, leaving behind them 
their three guns and their gun-ammunition. Tho 
fort was then destroyed. 

By a somewhat similar train of operations, Berkeley captured 
and destroyed a fort at Bhairphr. Having thus completed tho 
work entrusted to him, ho returned with his field 
forco to Allahabad. After a brief interval, ho was 
again sent out to demolish other forts in Oudh 
at distances accessible from Allahabad. In this 
manner ho extended his forco as far as Partab- 
garh. rushing on, then, to Sultiinpur, ho t niched 
Hope Grant’s force, and they united tho lino 
of posts direct from Allahabad to Lakhnao. 

Tho force under lioweroft, and the Pearl brigade acting with 
it under Captain Sotheby, whom wo left at Amdrha 
at the end of April, had fallen hack on Captainganj. 
In the interval there was occasional sharp fighting. 
On the 9th of June a detachment of both services, 
led by Major Cox, the sailors commanded by Lieutenant Tumour, 
and some twenty marines by Lit u tenant Pym, marched on 
AmJrha, where, it had been ascertained, Muhammad Huscn had 
arrived in force. Cox divided his detachments into two parts ; 
one led by himself, tho other — to which wero attached tho 
sailors and marines — by Major J. V. Kichnrdson. Setting out at 
2 o’clock in tho morning, and arriving at daybreak within a 
mile of Amorim, they wero suddenly met by a 
heavy fire from skirmishers thrown out by the rebels. 
Pym aid t lie maiines drovo these in: Cox then 
opened fire with his guns. Then, foiling an attempt 
mnd< to outflank him, ho drove the labels out of the place. 

Nino days later a larger detachment of Kowcroft’s force again 
d Harhi attacked the samo rebel leader at the he id of fair 
thousand men at llarlni, and inflicted on him a 
defeat so crushing tint he fled from that part of the country. 
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A little later Rowcroft moved with his force to Hir, R^-croft 
in the Gorakpiir district, to guard the frontier until 
the advance of Sir Hope Grant in force should sweep ih r . ° 
the districts below him. 

Isolated actions in the more western part of the province 
produced results not less beneficial. It happened 
that on the 7th of August a rebel band, the advance ™a C r k obel3 
of the force of the rebel Firuzshah, attacked the Mohan, 
station of Mohan, on the river Sai, seventeen miles 
from Laklmao on the road to Fathgarh. Mohan was one of the 
places in which British rulo had been re-established, and was at 
the time the head-quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district, Mr. Tat Carnegy, already mentioned in these pages.* 
At Mr. Carnegy s dispos il was a native police battalion. The 
river Sai, close to Mohan, was traversed by a bridge. On the 
evening of the 7th of August the rebel band referred to, num- 
bering two hundred infantry and a hundred and fifty cavalry — 
the advance guard of a larger force — drove in thepolico pickets, 
crossed the bridge, and made every preparation to attack the 
town tho following morning. 

Information of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, C.B., 
commanding at Nawdbgauj, at 5 o'clock on the 
morning of the 8th. An hour later Evelegh set off marctfa 
with three hundred Sikh cavalry under Godby, two 
horse-artillery guns, twenty-five gunners mounted to 
support the guns, and twelve rank and filo of the 20th foot, 
mounted on limbers, and reached a point three miles from 
Mohan. Conceiving that were ho to continue his direct advance 
the rebels would ncquiro information of his approach, Evelegh 
turned off from that point to the villagoof Iiusenganj — a village 
between Mohan and Basulabad, the general headquarters of 
Firuzduih, and the occupation of which would cut the rebels’ 
lino of retreat. His foresight was justified; for, on coining 
within a mile of Ilus'nganj, ho porceivcd the rebels falling back 
on that place from Mohan. lie immediately pur- ^ 
sued them with his small force, but, finding that his 
guns could not travel fast enough to overtake them, 
he pushed forward his cavalry under Godby. Tho result was 
satisfactory. Godby laid low fort} -five of tho rebels and cap- 
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tnrcd tlieir only gun, a brass 3-pounder, together with ono 
elephant and two camels.* 

Nearer to Lakhnao, between the Kuhilkhand frontier and that 
city, a gallant deed performed by the Kavanagh whoso immortal 
heroism was recorded in the last volume, f tended greatly to the 
pacification of the district in which it occurred. 

Of t ho district of Mali;! bad, twelve miles north-west of the 
Kavamph capital, Mr. Kavanagh was Assistant Commissioner, 
nmiliawson Eighteen miles further to the north-west, lay t ho 
SaViddl town of Sandehi. occupied ohiefiy by Pat Inins, poss* ss- 
inginany brick-built houses ami a small mud fort, and 
situated in a level plain. The Pat bans of this place had dis- 
played a determined hostility to t he Pritish, and had lost no 
opportunity to threaten their posts and to intercept tlieir com- 
munications. It occurred to Kavanagh, a dining man, fertile 
in resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would bo 
possible to put an end to these excesses by the capture of the 
town. He proposed, therefore, to Captain Dawson, commanding 
ono of tho new police levies, to attack Sunlela. Dawson 
agreeing, they stormed the place on the 30th of July, and drove 
out the rebels. Thenceforward tho town remained in tho 
occupation of the Pritish. Kavanagh displayed groat daring on 
this occasion. Nor was his tact inferior to his courage. Py a 
ready display of that quality, lie won over several zamimlars 
to tho Priiish cause, uml even engaged them to maintain 
a number of niatehlockmeu at their own expense for its 
support. 

Tho banks of the Ganges in Oudli, even so fir down as Alla- 
habad, required during these three months of July, 
unk^rfibe ^ n o 1Is b ^ptcinbcr, very close watching. They 
(jangt-». were infested by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pillaged the villages in Oudli ; others, crossing the 
river, attacked uml plundered those in Pritish territory. To 
remedy this evil, river steamers were employed during the 
rainy season, when tin* river was navigable. On ot.e occasion, 
towards the end of July, information having reached tho au- 
thorities that tho rebels had collected many bottq, ready, 
whenever a favourable opportunity should oiler, to cross into 
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British territory, a force of a hundred and twenty Sikhs and 
two guns were despatched in a steamer to destroy the boats. 
They did destroy some twenty boats, but tho forts which the 
rebels occupied were too well armed and too strong to be attacked. 
The expedition against these was deferred, but on several oc- 
casions in August and September small detachments were sent 
up the river to cheek the predatory instincts of the rebels, and 
in most eases this object was accomplished. 

At the period at which we have arrived, the end of September 
1858, the position occupied by tho British in Oudh v 
was very peculiar. They held a belt of country mOu<ih 
right across the .centre of the province, from east to ^e U rcbeU b> 
west ; whilst the districts north and south of that 
belt were either held by the rebels or were greatly troubled by 
them. North of the belt were the Begam, Mamu Khan, Firuz- 
shah, Narpat Singh, and leaders less notorious, with their 
followers; south of it were Beni Madliu, Ilanmant Singh, 
JIarichand, and others. Besides these, in the north-eastern 
corner of the province, near the Nipul frontier, Nana Sahib and 
his adherents were believed to bo actively intriguing. 

In October the cessation of the rains made tho movement of 
troops again possible. The rebels were the first to 
take advantage of the change of season. On tho a r, ^^ eb( ' 13 
third of October Ilarichand, with six thousand men samkU, 
and eight guns, crossed tho Gumti ten miles north 
of Sandela. His force, increased by the junction of several 
zamindars and their following to twelve thousand men and 
twelve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on tho 
morning of the 4th. Sandela was occupied by t lie Captain 
Dawson already spoken of, with his newly-raised 
police battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen nV 1 

hundred strong, and five hundred irregular cavalry i 
levies. On the approach of the rebels in such over- 
whelming force, Dawson placed his infantry in the small mud 
fort, ami scut his cavalry to Malmhad. He kept tho rebels at 
bay till tho Gth, when Major Maynard, with a 
detachment of tho 8Sth foot, two ‘J-pounder guns, by^ynaui, 
two 2* -inch mortars, two hundred and fifty police 
cavalry, and six hundred police foot, joined him, taking up the 
five hundred cavalry on the way. Maynard at once attacked 
the rebels and drove them to I’anii, about four miles distant, 
where they took up a very strong position. On the evening of 
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tlio 7 th, Brigadier Barker reached Sand eld with a strong 
column,* attacked the rebels on t lie morning of the 8th, and, 
after a desperato battle, completely defeated them. 11 is loss, 
however, was severe, being eighty-two of all ranks 
killed and wounded. Major Seymour, Queen’s Bays, 
Major [Maynard, whose charger was hacked to death 
with tulwars when in the thick of ihe fight, and 
Lieutenant Green, of the 1 title Brigade, who received 
thirteen wounds, including tho loss of his left arm 
and tho thumb of his right hand, greatly distin- 
guished themselves on this occasion. Tho rebels 
lost a largo number of men, cspeci illy in tho pursuit, which 
promptly followed on tho victory. A few days later, after a 
hard day’s fight, aecompaniod by many casualties, tho victors 
stormed the fort of Birwah. 

About the snmo time, the 5th of October, Brigadier Evelegh 
defeated the rebels at Mianganj, between Lakhnao 
Fve'ir'h 3 ° f an, l IGinhpiir, took two guns, and placed about two 
Atid&uiun. hundred of them hors dr combat; and on tho 8th 
Sir Thomas Seaton added to his former laurels by 
intercepting a large body of the rebels on tho frontier near 
Shilhjahanpiir, killing three hundred of them and taking three 
guns. Tho same day an attack upon 1‘owain was repulsed by 
tho Elijah of that place, with trifling loss. 

These wero the small actions which indicated the re-opening 
of tho campaign. The comprchensi ve plan which 
^ IC Eommander-in-rhieP now hoeunio Lord Clyde, 
biLihcuU-n had drawn up during his stay at Allahabad, came 
into operation only on tho 15th of October. This 
plan was devised on tho principle of acting by columns in all 
the districts simultaneously, so that, driven out of one district, 
the rebels might not he able, as t hoy had previously, to take 
refuge in another. Thus, by Lord Clyde's plan, one column 
was drawn from Bohilklmnd for operations in the north-west of 

, Oudh, clearing Mohamdi, Xaurangiiba 1, and similar 
In wr>l. , r • n i i*i 

places ot importance, ami proceeding then to esta- 
blish itself at Situpiir. For operations in the Baiswura country, 
four brigades wero detailed. Another column was push d to 
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guard the Duab; another to guard the Kanhpur road; whilst 
other smaller columns, starting fromLakhnao, Xawabganj, Lar- 
yabad, and Faizabdd, were ordered to be kept movable. 

The reader will at once conceive the general purport of the 
plan. The brigades detailed for duty in the Bais- 
wara country would occupy the whole of the Faiza- Tho pi' n 
bad district between the Ganges and the Ghaghra. detail. 
Bushing then northward, they would reconquer the 
country between tho Ghaghra and the Rapti, holding out a 
hand to Ro ^croft’s force, on their right, in tho Gorakhpur 
district. Simultaneously the Rohilkhand force would reconquer 
Sitapur and the. places in the Kliairabad division. Then, with 
his right firmly fixed, as a pivot, at Balrdmpiir and a point 
beyond tho Rapti, Lord Clyde would wheel his main force round 
to the right till its left point should touch tho Rohilkhand 
column, when the whole, sweeping onwards, would clear tho 
northernmost parts of tho province, and drive tho surviving 
rebels, who should refuse to surrender, into the jungles of tho 
kingdom of Xipal. 

On tho 23rd of October Lord Clyde despatched instructions 
in the same spiiit to Sir Hope Grant. That officer 
was directed, in co-operation with Brigadiers Pinck- 
uey and Wetherall, to make a circuit, moving up tho Grant.’ ° r * 
Gumtf as far as Jagdispiir, then, turning sharp to his 
left and moving southward by Jais, place himself between Par- 
shal a pur and Ametbi, dispersing any rebels on his way. Tho 
brigadiers mentioned received at tho same time detailed in- 
structions as to their action, so as to make it co-operate with 
Sir Hope’s movomont, and thus ensure t he snccessof the general 
plan. 

Hope Grant, in obedience to those instructions, started im- 
mediately, arranging with Brigadier Witherall, 
who was marching up from banain to join him on marches on 
tlm 4th of November, and attack the fort of Rampiir 
Kashi, held by an activo partisan named Ram 
Ghulam Singh. But Wetherall, reaching the vicinity of 
Rampiir Kashi on tho morning of tho 3rd, resolved, despite of 
the orders ho had received to wait for Sir Hope, to assail tho 
place at once. Fortune greatly fuvoined him. Rampiir Kashi 
was in very deed a stronghold. Its outer fortifications, formed 
of mud ramparts, had a circumference of three miles. Within 
this area, surrounded up to the outer works by a dense jungle, 
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was another fort, and within this again a stono building. 

So much for the interior. But beyond, and sur- 
Jftbepilce rounding the outer ramparts, there was again a 
dense jungle in every direction savo in that of the 
north-west; and beyond tho ramparts was a formidable abattis. 
The ditch was deep' but narrow, and there were t itle pits in the 
part which, in fortification, would correspond to tho l>ernie.* 
It happened, however, that on one side the ditch and ramparts 
had not, for a very small space, been completed, and 
wethcraii it fortunately happened that Wotherall lighted on 
inunpu^rdvd this particular spot. At any other point he would 
point and certainly have been repulsed, but at this lie effected 
place. an entrance, and carried tho place and its twenty- 

three guns, with a loss of seventy-eight iron killed 
and wounded. The rebels lost about threo hundred men. 

Hope Grant first beard of We th oral Fs success on the afternoon 
of the 3rd. Ho at once joined him at Katnptir Kasia. Thence, 

, in pursuance of his instructions, he proceeded to 

P^ind-d Aniethi. This fort likewiso was almost covered by 
miU b j»nglc. It was garrisoned by four thousand men, 
fifteen hundred of them Sipahis, and thirty guns. 
Grant arrived within two miles of its north-eastern face at 
2 o’clock on tho afternoon of tho 7 th of No vernier. A recon- 
naissance, promptly made, assured him that the rebels were 
bent on resistance. On returning from this reconnaissance he 
found a messenger from Lord Clyde, stating tlmt lie was 
encamped three miles to the east of tho fort. Tho 
jurrrnjcr* Com inandor-in-Cliicf, in effect, having failed to 

ciyaT. induce tho Kajah of Aniethi to come to tonus, had 

marched from Burtiibgarh on the Otli, to bring him 
to reason. This active measure succeeded. The Kajah rode 
into camp on the morning of the 8th, and tendered his submis- 
sion, yielding Ins stronghold. 

Ametlii taken, Grant, carrying out the orders of Lord Clyde, 
proceeded to Shankarpiir to attack it from the north, 
whilst Wethcraii and Pinckney should invest it on 
c-n tiin-e the east and south, and Kvolegh on tho west. In 
performing his part of tho combined movement, 
Kvelegb was delayed by the bad loads and the opposition of 
tho rel els. Ho defeated these on the 8th at Moramuu, and on 
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the 9th he took the fort of Simri. but these operations so delayed 
him that he was unable to arrive in time to take up a position 
to cut off the retreat of the chief of Shankarpur and his 
followers. 

The chief was no other than Reui Madhn, and lie had with 
him a following estimated at fifteen thousand men. 

The Commander-in-Chief, anxiuus to avoid blood- 
shed, had offered him very favourable terms if ho 
would surrender. Beni Madhu had returned the proud reply 
that he would yield his fort as he could not defend 
it, but that ho would not yield himself as he 
belonged to his King! That night ho and his 
followers evacuated the fort by its uninvested face. 

Not, however, with the freedom from molestation 
they had hoped for. Fleeing hastily to Ddndia 
Khcra, they were encountered on the way by Evelegh, 
and defeated, with the loss of three of their guns. 

Shankarpur was at once occupied by Grant, who then marched 
on the Gluiglirti, which ho crossed in face of the 
rebels, led by the Rajah of Goiuldi and Mehmli 
1 Insen, on the 27 th of November, pursued the enemy oftirunt, 
twenty-four miles, and captured four guns. ^March- 
ing thence towards LVu Bareli, he beat the rebels again at 
Machhligaon on the 4th of December, taking two guns, reached 
t lie fort of Banhasia, whence he extracted five guns, on the 5th, 
Gondah on the 9th, and Balrampur on the 16th. Lord Clyde, 
meanwhile, having learned the direction taken by 
Beni Madhu, took Evelcgh’s brigade with him, "° ri ' 3< ’ 
marched on Dundia Khcra, and attacked and completely defeated 
that chief on the 24th of November, taking all his guns. Bern 
Madlni, however, escaped. The other columns had 
by this timo formed a complete cordon round the 
circumferenco of eastern Oudh. They now closed Columns, 
in, and marching from their different points of 
departure, and on a common centre, traversed the whole teni- 
tory, demolishing forts and strongholds, and re-establishing the 
civil power as they advanced. 

Whilst the east was being thus pacified, the Bareli column, 
commanded by Colin Troup, employed all its efforts 
to bring about a similar result on the western side, frenu/ar™? 
Crossing the Ilohilkhand frontier in tho end of 
October, Troup advanced on Sitapiir, dispersed tho talukdars 
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t lice's u its w h° attempted to oppose him in tho vicinity of 
iC> 9 Uiun P in S that place, captured Mithimli on tho Sth, and gave 
ing ii°ne Ver8 ’ a defeat to tho rebels at Mehmli on tho 1 Sth of 
November, Columns, meanwhile, under Gordon, 
and sweeps Carmichael, and llorsford, wero engaged in clearing 
chiefs the country south of tho Ghaghni, and before these 
tlio irreconcilable chiefs, men of tho stamp of Beni 
Madhu, and Beni Miidhu himself, fell hack. 

Hope Grant, I have said, had retched Balrampur on the lGtli 
of December. Thero he learned that Bala Kao, 
HoreG^t brother of Nana Sahib, had taken refuge in the fort 
Uowcroft, of Tulsfpur, twelve miles distant, with a number of 
followers and eight guns, aud that ho had been 
joined thero by Muhammad Ilusen and his adherents. Grant 
at onco directed Bowcroft to movo from liis position at 1 1 1 r, 
and, reinforcing him with tho 53rd, directed him to attack 
Tulslpiir. Bowcroft oboyed orders, found tho onemy drawn 
up to receivo him, beat them after a feeblo resistance, but could 
not pursue thorn from want of cavalry. Hope Grant, fearing 
lest tho rebels should eseapo into tho Gorakhpur country, then 
took up tho pursuit himself, and, cutting off Bahi 
u?oVo7°u |)9 ^ ,l ° f rom Gorakhpur, ascertained that ho had 

ii.io Ni^L retreated with six thousand men and fifteen guns 
along tho margins of the jungle to a place neir 
Kandakot, where thero w.is a half-ruined fort at tho confluence 
of two rivers. Manoeuvring with great skill, and placing his 
columns in a position so that escape to any other quarter but 
Nipal was impossible. Grant moved against them on tho 4th of 
January, 185‘J, and drove them across the bonier, taking all 
their guns. 

Whilst Grant was thus engaged, Lord Clyde, sending Kvelcgh 
to tho west to join Troup, was engaged in sweeping tho country 

from tho points occupied by his troops, towards tho 
On Ma site, v • i r b* m • * /•* 

Nipal frontier. .Moving on to bikroru, with Grants 

furco forming his right, touching, as we have seen, Boweroft’s 
force on the extreme riglit, and which formed, as it were, t ho 
pivot, Lord Clyde drove the Bc^am and Xan.i Sahib 
Uricijde Ixjfore him from Bondi and Bahruitch ; then ad- 
ren .wii«n vauciug on Xunpura, cleared the country’ between it 
in '° ami the Gluighra; then marching on B.inki, close 
to the Nipal frontier, ho surprised tlio camp of tho 
rebels, defeated them with great slaughter, and drovo them 
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into Nipal. This action and that of Hope Grant at Tulsipur, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, cleared Oudh of the 
last remnants of the rebels. Sir William Mansfield 
wrote that he considered the mutiny crushed out, fhemutVny 
and Lord Clyde, sharing that opinion, left the ^mkes^over 
province under the military care of Sir Hope Grant, command to 
instructing him to keep the frontier of the border JnTieaves 11 
of Nipal closely shut up, so as to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the e scape of any rebels into the lower country. 

The spirit, however, which had animated the rebel 
chieftains to sustain against the British a struggle J^the^ebcis 
which, during six months at hast, had offered not 
a single ray of success, was not entirely extin- extinguished 
guished. 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of the Commander- in-Cliief, 
proceeded to join Brigadier Ilorsford's force on tho Rapti. An 
incident had occurred just before his arrival, which ^ f 
showed the great care required in attempting to funimg ° f 
ford Indian rivers. Horsford had driven a strong 1 . nd,au 
rebel force across that river, and, in fording it in 
pursuit of them, many men of the 7th Hussars and the 1st 
Banja!) cavalry had been swept away by the force of the current 
and lost. Amongst these was Major Home, of tho 7tli Hussars. 
After some search his body was drawn out of a deep hole, his 
hands having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
of two troopers who perished with him were found, each with 
his hands clutching a rebel sawar ! * 

From one side only, from the sido of Nipal, was further 
danger to bo apprehended. On this sido tho frontier 
had a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
mixed hill and jungle; and with such a frontier it 
was always pos>iblo that, despite tho best dispositions on both 
sides, the stiictest precautions would he evaded. 

At this crisis tho veal ruler of Nipal, the Maharajah Jang 
Bahadur, behaved with tho loyalty that had 
throughout characterised his dealings with tho 
British. Not only did he inform the armed rebels UabiLiur. 
who had crossed the border that he would afford 
them no protection, but he allowed British troops to cross the 
1 order to disarm any considerable) body there assembled. Under 
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this permission, Brigadier ITorsford, early in tlio year, entered 
the buuar valley, and, creasing the Kapti atSidonia Ghat, came 
upon a body of rebels and captured fourteen guns ; and, later 
oradu.u on » Colonel Kelly, of the 34th, caused tlio surrender 
<ii**iMT&ton of of six guns, after having chased tlio rebels with 
the r cix is. «r ru at lass under the hills. Under tho pressure thus 

exercised, a moiety of the fifty thousand who had crossed into 
Nipal, one by one threw away their arms, and returned to their 
homes, trusting they would bo allowed to settlo down un- 
molested. 

A few, more hardened in crime, and there foro moro hop less 
of mercy, still continued to hold out, and somo of 
theso — tho regiments which had perpetrated tho 
Kahnpur massacre, tho 1st, tho 53rd, and tho 50th 
Native Infantry, led by Gujadar Singh, a rebel whoso hato to 
the British had not boon lessened by tlio loss of an arm when 
fighting against them — succeeded in crossing tlio border, in 
invad-oudh on Sikrora, and filching thence two 

olephants, and finally, when pursued from that 
place by Colonel Walker and tho Queen's Bays, with two gnus, 
in taking up a position at Bangaon, a small dilapidated fort on 
the river Kadi, at tlio entrance of the Ghungle jungles. There, 
at the end of April 1S59, Colonel Walker, reinforced 
and nr© by fuur hundred men of tlio 53ul, and sixty of tlio 
Uefcau.ii. 1st Sikh cavalry, attacked and completely defeated 
them. 

Notwithstanding that tho hot weather had sot in, Sir Hope 
Grant deemed it of pressing im]>ortauco to drive tlio 
remainder of the rebels from tlio jungles. Learning 
that tlio last romnant of their disorganised forces 
was at tho Serwa puss, Grant moved against them 
in person, dislodged them by a turning movement, 
and then pursued them across tlio hills. Thu pur- 
suit gave ample evidence of tlio state of exhaustion 
to which the rohols had been roduood. Without 
food and without arms, without money and without 
artillery — for they lost horo their last two guns — 
they were thenceforth powerless. Pursuit coast*], 
and Grant contented himself with p* sting troops at different 
points along tho frontier asa precautionary measure. His only 
rcgr«*t now was that Nana Sahib and his brother Bala Kao 
hud found refuge in Nipiii. To the very 1 ist tho forint r had been 
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defiant and daring as became his assumed position. Bala Bao, 
on the other hand, had expressed penitence, and denied partici- 
pation in the Kanhpnr massacre. 

At last, then, Oiidh was at peace. The province had become 
British by a right far more solid and defensible than 
the pretext under which it had been seized in 1856. ^udi^finaUv 
Then, the country of the ruler who had ever been BmUh? 
true to his British overlord was, in disregard of 
treaty, seized in the dead of the night, against the wishes alike 
of the sovereign and the people. Fifteen months’ 
experience of British rule, administered by doctrin- 
aires who preferred the enforcement of their own title, 
theories to considerations of justice and policy, far 
from reconciling the people to their new master, had caused 
them to regret the sovereigns whom the British had expelled 
because of their misgovernment of that very people. They 
hailed, then, the opportunity, ingeniously fomented 
by the more influential of their countrymen, which queues?’ 
seemed to promise them a relief from regulations 
which perplexed and from changes which irritated them. They 
joined in the revolt inaugurated by their brethren the Sipahis 
— the majority of them Oudh men — and fought for independence. 
How pertinaciously they waged the contest has been told in 
theso pages. No other part of India gave an example of a 
resistance so determined, so prolonged, as did Oudh. Through- 
out the struggle, the sense of tho injustice perpetrated in 1S56 
steeled tho hearts of its people and strengthened their resolution. 
If on some occasion they too precipitately fled, it was in the 
hope of renewing the struggle with somo chanco of success 
another day. When, finally, tho sweep made over Oudh by 
Lord Clyde forced the remnant of the fighting class to take 
refuge in the jungles of Xipal, the survivors often preferred 
starvation to surrender.* The agiicultural popu- 
lation, the talukdars, tho landowners, tho traders, i^Vuttcr, 
accepted the defeat when, after that long struggle, 
they felt that it was final. Thenceforward Great Britain 



• “ Farther on,” wrote Sir Hop** Grant, describing his last pursuit, “ wc dis- 
covered two of the rebels in a stato of helpless exhaustion, dying from their 
woond3 and from starvation. It was sad to see many of the poor wives of the 

Sipahis, who had accompanied their husbands, deserted and left to die on the 
bare ground,” and more to the same effect 
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possessed Oml h by a title far sounder than that which sho had 
set up in 1S5G, the title of conquest. Sho holds it now on a 
basis even stronger, on the basis of the affections of a 
JwLmutiny peoplo whom she has conciliated, and of a territor'al 
| 0 8t7f aiT aristocracy whose rights, whilst defining, and in some 
instances curtailing, she had made inalienable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PAXJAD AND THE NORTH-WEST. 

Before proceeding to recount the other great military measure 
with which the story of the mutiny fitly closes, it is necessary 
that I should ask the reader to accompany mo to the 
Panjab to see how the fall of Delilf, made possible by 10 anj ‘ * 
the noble self-denial of Sir John Lawrence, affected that border 
province. From the Panjab the reader will return through the 
pacified provinces of the north-west to Agra, in close vicinity 
to that Gwaliar but just reconquered by Sir Hugh Rose. In 
the succeeding book I shall record the most romantic episode 
in the history — the pursuit, from many starting points and by 
many independent columns, of the famous Tantia Topi. 

The decision at which Sir John Lawrence had arrived at the 
end of July 1857 to denude the Panjab of troops in 
order to reinforce General Wilson’s army before ^ w r r °c nee’s 
Dehli, had not been formed without most serious position 
and anxious consideration. On the one side, he had ^p, y e ^bor 
had before him General Wilson’s letter announcing iso:, 
that unless he were reinforced from the Panjab ho 
would not bo able to maintain his portion, still less to assault 
the city; and the inner certainty that if General Wilson were 
to raise the siege of Dehli the Panjab would rise in insurrection. 
On the other, he had the knowledge that tho effective force of 
Europeans at his disposal, including tho sick and convalescent, 
but not including the force under Nicholson, did not exceed 
four thousand men, and that these were not more than sufficient 
to maintain order in the Panjab, even whilst the general feeling 
of the Panjabis should remain loyal; most insufficient should a 
striking reverse of fortune, such as the raising of the siege of 
Dehli, turn tho Punjabis against him. lie ha 1 before him, in 
fact, a choice of two risks — tho risk of a general rising in the 
Panjab, caused by the effect which would certainly be produced 
in the minds of tho Panjabis by a retreat from Dehli; and the 
vol. v. v 
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risk of rebellion induced by the knowledge that the Punjab had 
been denuded of British. 

Of the two risks, the second was undoubtedly really the 
lesser. To a nervous man, to a man fearing re- 
r o = n sponsibility, however, the second risk would present 
rWsoncof dangers affecting to such a degree his position, that 
"i 1 r ch . h . e WM ho would certainly shrink from incurring them. A 
run. man of that stamp, charged with maintaining British 

rule beyond 1 I 10 Satlaj, would have argued that his 
primary duty was to protect the Panjab, and that he dare uot. 
for the sake of the uncertain chance of conquering Dehli, risk 
the safety of that province. “ True,” he would ba\o said, “ true 
it is that, if the marcli of Nicholson's column enable Wilson t< 
tako Dehli, onr situation will l>c ameliorated. Blit Wilson 
might be repulsod ; Wilson himself thinks it is quite a toss-up 
whether he will succeed or whether he will fail. And, if he 
fail, the situation of the Punjab without Nicholson’s column 
will be a thousand times worse than if I were to retain it. 

Everything, then, depends upon a very doubtful 4 if ’ : 
and, responsible for the Punjab ns 1 am, 1 dare not 
incur the risk.” But Sir John was not a nervous man, 
and he had no fear of responsibility. I Io saw 
clearly that the ono chance of preventing the further 
spread of tho mutiny was to strike a blow at its heart. That 
heart palpitated at Dehli. Every risk, then, which strengthened 
the blow to ho struck at Dehli was a prcludo to safety. 

How Nicholson’s column successfully worked out the great 
result ni mod at has been already recorded in tin se pages. Dehli 
fell. But in the interval Sir John Lawrence lmd to lmet the 
other risk of which 1 have spoken. Nicholson’s 
departure at tho end of July had left in tho Punjab 
about four thousand European troops, including 
those sick and convalescent. Of these, three regi- 
ments were in the Peslwiwar valley. 1 nt so reduced 
by sickness, that for the active work of a campaign they could 
not muster moic than a thousand lmyonets ; one r< giment, tho 
24th, held Labor; one, sent from Sindh, held 
Multan and Finr/pur; another fnrn’sln*d tli tnch- 
ments to hold liawalpindi, Amritsar, and Jalandhar. 
Sir John nt once made preparations to meet the 
now situation. He first fornu d a movable column. 
Fur this purpose in? drew from the 21th Foot from 
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two to three hundred men, and joined with them four hundred 
Pan jab infantry and a few horsemen. The other troops alluded 
to being required for the purpose of watching, as at Peshawar, 
the frontier, and elsewhere, the disarmed native troops, eighteen 
thousand strong, this column really constituted the only force 
which could be used in the event of an insurrection provoked by 
the hopes which the march of Nicholson’s column might inspire 
in the minds of the disaffected. 

The doubts which Sir John Lawrence had entertained re- 
garding a prolonged continuation of the loyalty of p isaff . u 
the Panjabis were quickly justified. Nicholson had in the lower 
crossed the Satlaj on the 30tli of July. Early in 
September it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
the lower Ilazarah country had conspired to revolt. Mostly 
Muhammadans, the people of that tract and of the adjoining 
hills had been tempted by the long successful resistance of 
Dehli to plot the downfall of their English masters. They had 
evidently been close observers of the state of affairs, for they 
had arranged that their continued loyalty should depend on 
the turn affairs should take at Dehli. If that royal city 
should not fall before the 10th of September, on that day 
they would revolt. 

In this case to be forewarned was sufficient. Lady Lawrence, 
who was then at the hill station at Marri, received 
the first intimation of the intended revolt. She Tiieirpiot 

... . . . . , _ f is discovered 

quickly entered into communication with Mr. and batted. 
Edward Thornton, Commissioner of Rawalpindi. 

That gentleman concerted at once with the other officials to 
baffle the conspirators. In a few hours their leaders were 
arrested, and the plot was thus nipped in the bud. 

A few weeks later, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
ciTiie to a head in the country between Labor and 
Multan. On the eve ning of tlio 14th of September, 
the very day on which the assault of Dehli was ^woru^ 
delivered, a Muhammadan official of the postal do- Muiun. 
partment arrived at Labor from Gnghaira, and, 
making his way to Sir John Lawrence, reported “ with some* 
what of a malicious twinkle of the eye,”* that all the wild 
trills inhabiting the jungle country between Labor and Multan 
had risen. Questioned fuither, he dcclaied that the insurgents 
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i umbered a hundred and twenty-five thousand. Though Sir 
John knew this number to be greatly exaggerated, yet, well 
awaro of tho wild and reckless character of tho tribes, to whom 
the tale referred, he felt certain that a rising of a formidable 
character had taken place, and that it was a caso to meet which 
it was necosary to tako prompt and decided action. Within 
three hours, then, of the receipt of tho message, ho 
laid despatched ono company of European infantry, 
two hundred Sikh cavalry, and three gnus to the 
headquarters of tho insurgents. Small though tho forco was, 
cotally inadequate to deal with any large body of rebels, tho 
celerity with which it had been organised and despatched 
tompensated for every disadvantage. Tho very rumour of its 
advance struck terror into the insurgents. They at 
once took refugo in tho almost impeno’rable jungles 
which formed their normal habitation. Their re- 
in at did not in the least relax Sir John’s endeavours to crush 
them, lie sent reinforcement after reinforcement to his small 
column, and very speedily ensured tho submission of the d is- 
a flee ted trilxs. 

This was tho last attempt made by any portion of tho 
population of tho l’anjiib to rise in revolt. The fall 
Thu^cforih, ^ ])ehH occurred about tho samo time to convinco 
Ilri'anj V ovcn tho mos t disaffected that tho star of England 

1 1,1 a was still in the ascendant. The occurrences that 
followed seemed to add daily confirmation to this opinion. Tho 
relief of Lnkhnao, the capture of that place, followed by tho 
reconquest of Kohilkhand, and accompanied, almost-, by Sir 
Hugh loose’s splendid campaign in Central India, enmo as proof 
upon proof that tlio power which had won India was resolved 
to maintain it. In the latter half of the year IS 08 
one or two disturbances occurred which, by their 
exception to the general rulo and by their easy 
suppression, served to prove tho real tranquillity of tho province. 

In July 18o8 a portion of tin* ISth IV.njub infantry, stationed 
at Dora Ishmiiil Khan on tho Indus, planned a 
mutiny. Tho poitien referred to was composed of 
Sikhs, known as the Mnlwiu Sikhs, and numbered 
about a hundred, for some cause unknown they 
proposed, it was said, to murder their officers, 
tho magazine ami the fort, and to re- firm the 89th 
D iriment native infantry, which had 1 ecu disarmed some time 
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previously. Fortunately, on the 20th of July, the plot was 
discovered. Major Gardiner of the ISth Panjab native 
infantry, and Captain Smith of the artillery, pro- 
ceeded at 10 o’clock in the evening of that day, Gardiner, 
to the lines of the regiment and summoned two of 
the Malwais. One, a Sipaki, came out at once, when Major 
Gardiner ordered him to be confined. On hearing the order Lo 
ran ofT, pursued by the guard. Ju^t as the foremost men of the 
guard had reached him a Malwai Jamadar rushed out, cut down 
one man and wounded another, and fled with the Sipahi. A 
few days later they were captured, and the revolt, of which 
they had been th'e ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At Multan an attempt made, the following month, to dispose 
quietly and peaceably of some of the disbanded AJuluin 
regiments, terminated in bloodshed. At that station 
there were the G2nd and G9th native infantry and a nativo 
troop of horse artillery. These men were a source of great 
embarrassment to the authorities, for it was con- £ 
sidered unsafe to re-arm them; whilst, disarmed, m^acauteu 
they required European troops to guard them. It authorities 
was resolved, as a middle course, to disband them by there by tie 
fractions, and allow them to depart quietl} r to their 
homes. The Sipahis acquiesced in the deci-ion when b 
the decision was made known to them. Subsequently, however, 
they conceived the impression that it was intended to attack and 
destroy them piecemeal on their way home. Imbued with this 
idea, they rose in revolt. When the mid-day gun fired on the 31st 
of August, they seized clubs and whatever else they tliemenof 
could find in the shape of weapons, and rushed to which, und^r 
attack the European and Sikh troops. Those troops 
consisted of a hundred and seventy artillerymen, a they are 
wing of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, the 11th Punjab ni^crelu 
Infantry, and the 1st Irregular Cavalry. The men 
of this small force who happened to be on guard 
were taken by surprise, and five of their number were beaten t<> 
death with clubs. Lieutenant Miles, Adjutant of the Bombay 
Fusiliers, who came up at the moment, was dragged from his 
horse and killed in the same manner. As soon, however, as the 
bulk of the Europeans and Panjabis realised the 
state of afTairs, they came up in strength, and 
showed no mercy to the assailants. The lltli 
Panjabis were especially furious at the unprovoked attack. 
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Of the thirteen hundred men who made it, few lived to return 
to their native land. 

Passing downwards through the territories of tho loyal 
chieftains of the Cis-Satlaj states — of tho Elijah of 
Pati&hi, who, at tho very outset, cast in his lot with 
tho British, protected the stations of AmMluh and 
Ivarnal when tho Britisli army marched on Dehli, 
guarded tho grand trunk road from Karnal to Pliilur, 
eo-operated with Van Curtlandt in Ilisar, and maintained a 
contingent of five thousand troops fur service with tho British ; 

of tho Elijah of Jhind, who, emulating his brother 
n»d the Elijah in loyalty, left his own country undefended 
to march against Dehli, and in many other ways 
rendered assistance to tho good cause ; and of the 
Elijah of Xahhii, who aided in holding Lodianai, supplied an 
escort for the siege-train, gallantly opposed tho Jalandhar 
mutineers, and performed various other excellent services — tho 
reader will traverse tho pacified Dehli territory till 
ioi<uwah. p 0 reaches the district of Itiiwah. Ilero he will 
make a short sojourn before proceeding to Agra. 

The Itiiwah district had, in common with other districts in 
the Jam nah Duaib, been included in tho brigade 
™nl^ah ,0n command assigned to Sir Thomas Seaton." The 
attention of that gallant soldier was, however, more 
constantly directed to the side of Kohilkhand than to the more 
peaceful districts to the south of him. In those districts he 
had restored order and had generally re-established the civil 
administration. The only chance of a renewal of disturbance 
in them arose from tho possibility of some fugitive rebel from 
the country west of the Jamnah endeavouring to restore the 
fortunes of his followers by a raid into a settled but little- 
guarded country. It was this possibility which occurred in the 
itiiwah district. 

The defeat of Sindhia’s rebellious troops at Gwiiliar by Sir 
, Hugh I Jose had let loose on the country a number 

of turbulent partisans, who, escaping from the 
tif^wrnAh battle, had sought refuge in tho ravines of the 
Jamnah. Prominent among these was an adventurer 
named Eup Singh. This man, followed by a few soldiers of the 
regular Gwnliar contingent, a certain number of tho fugitives 
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of Sindhia’s arm}’, and other rabble, crossed the Jamnah and 
made his appearance at Ajitmal, twenty-five miles from Itawah, 
in the month of July. Though he was routed by a force sent 
from Itawah and forced to flee, ho did not abandon the district. 
And, what was of more consequence, other adventurers, animated 
by similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and rivalled 
him in his endeavours to harass and plunder the newly pacified 
territories. Amongst all these marauders, however, 

Hup Singh maintained the pre-eminence. Often ' up *' nfil 
beaten, he always managed to elude his pursuers. During long 
periods he was not heard of. But during those periods daily 
accounts of robberies and stoppage of traffic on the Jamnah 
reached the authorities. It was then discovered 
that Rup Singh had taken possession of a fort at J" d er hls 
Barin', near the junction of the Chambal with the piracy. 
Jamnah, and that from this place he levied contri- 
butions on travellers by land and water. 

The exactions of this adventurer and of others like him 
reached at last so great a height that, in the month ^ ^ 
of August, a small force, five hundred and fifty men proceed 
of all arms,* was despatched from Itawah to destroy 
or disperse them. This force, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2nd Grenadier X. I., accompanied 
by Lieutenant Gordon of the Madras Engineers, in command 
of his sappers, and by Mr. Lance, the able and energetic 
magistrate of the district, embarked in boats, and proceeded 
down the river towards Barhi. It had reached Garha Kiidtir, a 
fortified village three miles from that place, and was still in the 
boats, when Rup Singh attacked it. Gordon’s men at once dis- 
embarked, in spite of opposition, drove away the rebels, re- 
embarked, dropped down to Barhi, and took (he place. 

After destroying three of the bastions of the fort 
and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 
on to Chakarnagar, the resort of another rebel chief, com- 
pletely defeated the rebels there, and fixed that 
place as the headquarters of a small detachment 
to control the country. In these operations Lance 
was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Forbes. This 



• During 1858-9, the force at Itdwah commanded by Lieutenant Lachlan 
Forbes, consisted of six companies of infantry, three troops of cavalry, and three 
gnns, called “the Itawah Yeomanry Levy*’; also four companies of infantry 
and one troop of cavalry, styled “ the Itawah Military Police Battalion.*’ 
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energetic officer raised, diilied, and led 1 lie local levies, and on 
more than one occasion during the trip down the Jamnah, when 
the fire was most severe, he landed with a few of his men, drove 
oft' the rebels, and thus enabled Lieutenant Gordon and his 
Madras sappers to pass unscathed. Mr. James Collett, an 
engineer on tho East India Kail way, and who volunteered to 
work a gun on board Lanco’s boat, displayed likewise great 
courage and great skill, llo was badly wounded. The opera- 
tions thus gallantly carried on fora time pacified the districts. 
But in October Blip Singh reappeared on the Kuan* with a 
following of four hundred men. and attacked a British picket 
on the Itawah side of that river. Captain Allan, in 
command of a few levies — a hundred and forty 
infantry and twenty-five sawars — happened to bo at 
tho moment at Sahson, not very far from the point 
of Blip Singh’s action. IIo at once went in pursuit of him, 
caught him near tho villago of Kuan, completely 
blll\ lhQ defeated him, and captured all his camels ami 
di.'I'crsos. pack-cattle. Tho band of the rebel leader then 
dispersed, and from that time tho Itawah district 
was undisturbed. 

In Agra, since the relief of that placo by Grcathed, matters 
had remained fairly tranquil. In tho early part of 
1858 Brigadier Showcis had been sent to command 
tho district and to perform in its vicinity tho work 
which ho had so successfully accomplished in the Dchli districts 
after the capture of the imperial citv.f Ono of Showers’s first 
acts was to work vengeance on some local rebels who had 
plundered the town of Bah and murdered the authorities. This 
was done on the 20th of March. Showers, making a long 
night-march, surprised the rebels at Kachrii and captured the 
ringleaders. But the task allotted to him and to 
iMMmi-d tlie civil authorities in the fort was long and diffi- 
.itMricis. cult. Aot only wero the districts swarming with 
small bands of insurgents, but tho whole of the 
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• Tho Killin' rises about sixty miles to tin* north-west of the fort i f Gwalmr, 
flows frst to the north-west, su1*s<*qurntly east, ami fmullv aoulh-eost. Iu 
rour*e semicircular in its general outline mu! has a length of one hundred and 
eightv-live mile*. 'Hie route from Agni to Gwrilirfr onuses it at lhngona, ami 
that from Itrfwnh toGwiiliur, near a village also called Kiiucf, forty-five mile* 
al>ovr it* mouth. 
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country west of the Jaranah was in a state of complete insur- 
rection. Gwaliar lies but sixty-five miles from Agra, and it 
is no exaggeration to state that, until tho capture of Gwaliar by 
Sir Hugh Itoso in June 1858, the influence of Maharajah Sindhia 
over his own people was not to be counted upon, and that Agra 
was at any moment liable to an attack in force from any 
number of rebels. 

This situation was entirely appreciated in Agra. The guns 
of tho fort remained pointed at the native town — 
the focus of a rebellion which might at any moment 
break out. Every precaution was, indeed, taken to Agra/ 
prevent, or rather to ward off, such an event; but 
the fact that no European living beyond tho range of the guns 
of the fort felt his life securo for a moment shows how deep 
was the impression that a revolt was a mere question of oppor- 
tunity. The slightest event might bring it on. The news of a 
disaster in tho Duab or in central India, the appearance on tho 
Jamnah of a mutinied contingent or of Tantia Topi — any 
one of these eventualities would most certainly precipitate a 
catastrophe. 

Throughout this crisis the civil authorities at Agra — Colonel 
Fraser, Mr. E. A. Reade, and their colleagues — 
displayed a coolness of judgment and a readiness of Fraser 
resource which left nothing to be desired. The E nd A 51 , r ; eade 
self-denying energy with which they devoted them- 
selves to the task of reorganising where reorganisation was 
possible, of meeting great and pressing wants from exhausted 
resources, of providing all tho military and civil requirements 
day by day, and of infusing their own brave spirit into those 
whose fortunes were at the lowest, deserve a far 
longer and a fuller notice thin 1 am able to give 
them in these pages. The history of the occupants 
of Agra is tho history of men who, deprived of the stimulus of 
action, of the excitement of the camp, of the joyous sound of 
the clash of arms, devoted all their energies to their country, and 
deserved fully tho credit and the glory always assigned to deeds 
more showy but not more meritorious. 

Amongst the useful measures carried out during tho period of 
which I am writing was the raising of a corps of 
cavalry, subsequently known as Meado’s Horse. At 
the end of the year 1857 the want of native troopers 
and mounted orderlies at Agia had been greatly felt, and as 
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there were in the fort officers whom tho mutiny had deprived 
of their employment, it was considered advisable to raise a 
regiment on a military footing. The task of raiding it was, in 
December 1857, committed to Captain 1*. J. Meade. 

This ofiicer, who will occupy a conspicuous figure towards 
the close of the next chapter, had l>ecn fur some 
u! j^Meade. }' ears brigade-major of the Gwaliar contingent, and 
in that office had won the confidence of tho ofheers 
under whom ho had served, lie possessed a thorough acquaint- 
ance with tho language <»f tho people, and ho invariably gave 
all his energies to tho duties con fi led to him. It would have 
l>cen impossible for a general in command to have had under 
his orders an officer who would more resolutely curry into 
execution the orders ho received. 

A body of a hundred Sikhs and Panjabi Muhammadans formed 
the nucleus of this new regiment. To them Meade 
foraTiion of added some forty odd Eurasians and nativo Chris- 
n^R* * tians, chiefly drummers and bandsmen, taken from 
tho disbanded nativo regiments. These wero ulti- 
mately increased to eighty-five, and wc.c formed into a Christian 
troop. As none of these men had ever previously crossed a 
horse, some of Meade's difliculties may be imagined. 

At tho end of January 185S Meade obtained an accession of 
forty-five mounted Jilts, sent from Kohtak under a Jamadar of 
good family by Mr. J. Campbell, collector of that district ; and 
a little later the new commandant induced Daldlo Singh 
Thakur of Jbuni to raiso, from men of his class in the neigh- 
bourhood of tho Chambal, a troop of seventy horsemen. In 
this manner tho regiment was formed, and Meade was, in n 
shoit time, ablo to form it into six class troops.* Tho labour 
of drilling tho men and teaching many of them to ride may In* 
imagined when it is considered that nono of tho men had served 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. Working incessantly 
himself, and aided by such men as Sergeant Ilartigan, V.C., of 
tho Oth Lancers, and who subsequently gained a commission in 
tho 10th; by Cockbnrn, whose gallantry has Imkui referred to 
in a previous volume; and by others, M ade wus 
ft ble, by tho beginning of March, to show a fair 
proportion of his regiment fit for service. Lrigadier 
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Showers, who inspected them during that month, expressed 
liimself well satisfied alike with men and horses. 

From this time up to the beginning of June Meade’s Ilorse 
were constantly employed in maintaining order in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, and it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the services they rendered in this the 
respect to the administrative and military autho- Agra! ty ° f 
i i ties in the place. 

But in June the aspect of Agra suddenly changed. How on 
the 1st of that month Maharajah Sindhia was attacked and 
driven to flight by the rebels under Tantia Topi, I have re- 
corded in a previous chapter. The Maharajah, abandoned by 
all but a few faithful men, fled to Dholpiir, intending to push 
on to Agra. The news of his misfortune had, however, preceded 
him. Showers instantly despatched a squadron of 
Meade’s Ilorse to escort the fleeing sovereign with h!s dcfeat, ftcr 
all honour into the capital of the north-west provinces. is 'wortou 
The Maharajah, who reached Agra on the 2nd of toAg ' a ‘ 
June, remained there till the 14th, and left it that day escorted 
by two squadrons of Meade's Ilorse to Dholpiir, thence to proceed 
to join fcir Hugh Bose, expected to reach 3 lor a r on the 16th. 
News of Sir Hugh's arrival on that dav having reached the 
Mali arajah, he set out on the morning of the 17th, still escorted 
by the two squadrons, and made the march, fully sixty-fivo 
miles, within twenty-four hours. The events which followed 
have been recorded in the preceding book. 

Beturning to Agra, I have only to record the fact that on the 
defeat of Tantia Topi on the 17th and 10th of June, at Morar 
and at Gwaliar, Brigadier Showers sent out a 
detachment, consisting of the 3rd Europeans and Showers 
a battery of guns, to cover Bharatpur, upon which prevent" 
place ho believed the rebels to bo marching. The fromflwSl! 
demonstration was successful, inasmuch as the northward, 
presence of tho detachment induced Tantia Topi 
to bcrnl his steps southwards. As soon as his march in that 
direction was definitely Joiown, the detachment returned by 
way of Fathpur Sikri to Agra. Thenceforward that 
city and the districts east of the Jamnah experienced Agraby UiV 
the full relief caused by tho crushing defeat, at a ££2ir?° f 
point so close to the British districts, of the ono *‘ r ' 
chieftain whoso name up to that time had been a beacon of 
hope to tho marauder. 
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Tantia Topi had fled from Sir Hugh Rose at G waliur ; had 
fled from Napier at Jaora Alipiir; hut whither? All that was 
known was that when he had fled from the last-named battle- 
field ho had taken a southerly direction. Who could say how 
long ho would maintain that direction? It is timo now that 
wo should follow him, and recount in some detail the measures 
adopted by his pursuers to overtake him. 
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BOOK XVI.— TAX TI A TOPl AND TIIE QUEEN’S 
PROCLAMATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

TIIE PURSUIT OF T ANTI A TOI’f. 

Tantia Topi, accompanied by Rao Sahib and the Xawab of 
Pandah, had fled from the field of Jaura Alipiir on 
the 22nd of June. The information which had baafa b^’ 
induced Brigadier Showers to send a detachment to showcr?f 
cover Bharatpiir was perfectly correct, for Tantia, 
as soon as he had ascertained he was no longer pursued, had 
turned his steps north-westwards. On reaching Sarmathura, 
however, ho learned the dispositions mado by 
Showers. Foiled on one side, he pushed on directly 
westwards, hoping to gain Jaipur, in which city ho Jaipur, 
believed a strong party was prepared to riso in 
his favour. 

On this route I propose to leave him, whilst I trace tho 
positions taken up by the several British columns upon which 
the pursuit of him was to devolve. 

I hive already shown how on tho 20th of Juno Sir Hugh 
Rose made over tho command of his force to Brigadier-General 
Robert Napier, and proceeded to Bombay to assume command 
of the army of that presidency. The >eason for active military 
operations on tho black and spongy soil of central 
India bad now passed away, and Napier hoped 
before the country should harden lie would be ablo at GvriHitfr, 
to afford some rest to his overworked soldiers. With 
this object he mado arrangements for comfortably housing a 
j portion of them at Gwalidr itself. Here ho quartered three 
►quadrons of tho 14th Light Dragoons, Meade’s Horse, a wing 
of the 71st Highlanders, the SGtli Foot, the 2oth Bombay 
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Native Infantry, a company of Bombay Artillery, a company 
of the Ro\al Engineers, and a Light Field Battery. To rest at 
and to hold Jhansi lie detached a squadron of the 
1 4th Light Dragoons, a wing of t ho 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, the 3rd Bombay Europeans, t lie 24th 
Bombay Native Infantry, a company of Bombay Sappers, and 
three guns of the late Bhopal Contingent. Brigadier 
Smith's brigade — which, it will be remembered, took 
an active part in the operations against Gwiilinr — 
consisting of two squadrons of the Sth Hussars, two 
of the 1st Bombay Lancers, the 05th Foot, the 
10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a troop of Bombay Horse 
Artillery, marched to occupy Sipri, whilst Maync's Irregular 
Civalry took up their position at Giinali. 

But these were not the only troops which in the month of 
July 1S5S occupied positions overlooking the area 
on which only it was likely Tantia Toni would act. 
In a previous page I have recorded how General 
Roberts, commanding the Bajputana field force, had 
detached a column under Brigadier Smith to cover and to aid 
in the operations of Sir Hugh Rose. Roberts’s fore*?, dim inished 
by the departure of that column, still consisted of the 83rd 
Foot, a wing of the 72ml Highlanders, wings of the 12th ami 
1 3th Bomba} Native Infantry, two squadrons Sth Hussars, two 
•t.wv'uid ^ 10 Bombay Lancers, three hundred Biluchi 
Horse, n light field battery, and a siege-train of six 
pieces. At the end of June Roberts lay with this force at 
Nasi ni had. 
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Fpon him it fell to strike the first blow against the fugitive 
leader. On the 27th of June Rolrerts learned from 
Captain Elen, the political agent, that Tantia 
Topi had sent emissaries to the disaffected party 
in Jaipur assuring them that ho was marching on 
that place, and begging them to be in readiness to join him. 
Roberts took bis measures accordingly. On the 12 ^ 1 1 1 of June 
lie set out from Nasiraba 1, and marching rapidly, r« aeled 
Jaipur before 'Flint in. 

Tantia, again foiled, turned southwards, and m ole a raid on 
Tonk, foil »wed by a light column under Colonel Hollins.* The 
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• C n.-tii^ of rav lrv and 1> rse artdlcrr, some native infantrr, an 1 two 
hundred of tl <• 7*2 rid Ih^lil/m Irrs 
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Nawab of this place, AYazir Muhammad Khan, was 
1 >y no means disposed to submit to the dictation onTon^ 0 * 
of a Maratha fugitive with English troops at his followed by 
heels. lie, therefore, shut himself in his citadel iVgilrcoiuran. 
with the men he coidd depend upon. The remainder 
of his force, with four guns, he left outside with orders to face 
the rebels. But, instead of facing them, this force T , ^ 

received them as brethren, and made over to them four gmJ? at 
the four guns. AVith this addition to his army Tonkami 

O i IHOVCS 

Tantia started off southwards to Madhupura and 
Jndragarh, forty-five miles north-east of Kota, still pursued by 
Holmes, and at a. longer interval by Iioberts. 

The flight and the pursuit were alike retarded by the rains, 
which fell during this month with remarkable force, 
so much so that the river Chambal, swollen to a b^medby 
torrent, barred Tanlia’s passage from Indragarh to t ! 10 , 
the south-eastward. Changing his course, then, lie moves 
took a south-westerly course to Fundi, capital of the 
native state of the same name. The Maluimo of 
Biindi, Bam Singh, had more than once displayed a disposition 
to striko for independence, but even he was not prepared to 
link his fortunes with those of Tantia Topi. lie shut, there- 
fore, tho gates of Blind i in the face of the fugitives. Tantia, 
pursued, as he thought, by Ilolincs, had no time to stop to use 
force, but marched a few miles southward, then, making a 
sudden tour westward, crossed the Bundi hills by 
tho Kinah pass, and made for the fertile country ! lie country 10 
between Nasirabad and Niniach, a country which tetween 
had already been tho scene of warlike operations, x^.sirdbdd n,, 
and the larger towns in which had more than once 
shown a disposition to favour the rebellion. Tantia was able 
to change bis course without fear of being disturbed by Holmes, 
for on leaving Bundi lie had loudly asserted his intention to 
continue his course due south, and lie counted that inform- 
ation thus disseminated would deceive his pursuers. 

Bushing on, then, Tun till took up a position between the 
towns of Sanganfr and Bhihvara, both in the Udaipur state, 
on the Nasirabad and Nimach road.* Boherts, meanwhile, 
had been obliged, in consequence of the continuance of the 



* Sanganfr is seventy-four m iles north of Xl'mnch, sixty-nine somh of Xasira- 
bdl. ami eighty niilos south of A'jmir: Hhftaara i* more than a mile from it. 
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heavy rain, to hilt at Sarwar, an elevated plateau about thirty 
miles from Ajmir. On the 5th of August, however, the roads 
having been reported passable, Roberts broke up and marched 
towards Nimach. On t lie 7th, when at Dabla, 
ten miles from Sanganir, ho received information 
bis track, regarding the position taken up by Tan tia close to 
that place. 

The town of Sanganir is on the left bank of the little river 
KotAria. On the other side, and more than a milo up tin* 
stream, is tho town of Bhilwara, in the front of which Tantia 
lay encamped.* Huberts was well aware that all his cavalry 
and a portion of his infantry under llolmcs wero following 
ami 011 track of the rebels. IIo himself was in 
d»tcnnim*s front of them. Tho opjiortunity was too good to 
ho thrown away. lie resolved, though lie had no 
cavalry, to attack. 

Tho rebel infantry and guns had taken up a position in front 
of Bhilwnra. Their horse, however, wero thrown 
posiUon forward on the left, across tho K Otari a tin to San- 

Tdmu. gamr, and on t lie right to the other side of that 

town, tho whole forming a horseshoe figure of about 
a mile and a half, connected by skirmishers. Their elephants 
and baggage wero in the rear on the lino by which they must 
retire if beaten. 

Roberts advanced his infantry, covered by skirmishers a 
short distance in front, cleared Sanganir of the few 
rebels who had penetrated within it, forced the 
rebel horse across the river, and, bringing his guns 
to the river-hank, opened on tho enemy’s right. Under this 
fire his infantry, played upon by tho rebel butteries, crossed 
the river, and took up a position on a rising ground, their 
right on a village, their left on a small tank. Tho guns then 
were sent acn ss. Seeing this, Tantia attempted 
*n«i fjrcci 11(J further resistance; he withdrew his guns and 

1 lm to • r . • i • i n 

rein. at, in ia ii try, massing his cavalry on the intervening 

plain to cover t lie retreat. He retired unscathed, 
except hv the guns, for Huberts had no cavalry to send after 



* 7?'ac/ocY'0<r# }t<iy i*Tnr, August ISt'O, This number contains an admirably 
written account of tin* < iterations of Generals R< tarts and Michel against Trint a 
Tnpi. It is difficult to exap^rerate the obligations under ulnch the author hes 
to the writer cf this article, hnrnelf an nct> r in the no. 
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him,* and proceeded to a village called Kotra in the Udaipur 
country. 

The next day Roberts was joined by his much-required 
cavalry, which had made a march of thirty miles, 
lie then set out in pursuit of the rebels, doing joinJu^his 
twenty miles daily till, on the afternoon of the cavalry, and 
13th, he came up with their advanced guard at parsa,s 
KankrauhYj* a town seventy-nine miles to the north-west of 
Xiinach and a hundred and seventy-one to the 
north-east of Dha, situated on a lake not far from *“ d rtakfg 
the Aravali hills. On driving in the rebel outposts, TJntid. 
Roberts learned from prisoners and villagers that 
their main furce was occupying a position on the Bands river, 
seven miles distant. 

Tantia Topi, who was, according to his light*, a religious 
man, had devoted that 13th of August to a visit to 
the shrino of Ndthdwdrd,} reputed oue of the most 
sacred in India. On his return at midnight he 
heard for the first time of the close vicinity of the 
English. Dreading an attack, he determined to 
decamp at once. But his infantry refused to move. 

They said that they were worn out by the long 
marches, and must rest ; that they would march 
in the morning, and the guns should march with 
them; that the cavalry might act as they pleased. 
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* Tantia merely records of this action: “AVe were there” (Bhflwara) “ at- 
tacked by the English force, and I fled during the night accompanied by my 
army and gunO 

t The excellent information obtained by General Roberts enabled him, in 
more than one instance, to traverse the chord of a circle whilst the rebels had 
gone roun 1 by the arc. The method employed by Roberts to obtain this accurate 
inform (ion is thus succinctly described by the author of the article in Bhu'ktrood, 
already referred to. “ The method which General Roberts adopted for obtaining 
information was to have about twenty cavalry in advance, close to the rebels. 
They kft connecting links of two or three men every few miles, so as to keep up 
the chain of communication. The advance party was composed, half of BaliPh 
horse, who had no sympathy with the rebels, but could not communicate very 
well with the villagers, and half of horsemen belonging to the IUj.ih of Jaipur, 
who were supposed, as Rajputs, to be on good tcmi9 and able easily to c< n- 
mnnicatc with the villagers, but not to be very warm partisans of the British. 
By this mixed party correct and immediate intelligence was constantly supplied.” 
X Nathdward is a town in the Cdaipifr State, situate on the Bamis river, 
twenty-two miles from Udaipur. The shrine there attracts countless multitudes 
of pilgrims. 
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theso circumstances, Tantiii had no other alternative but to 
fi^ht. 

At daybreak, then, ho ranged hi 4 men as skilfully as tho 
nature of the ground would allow. ITis p< sition was 
lie takes op strong. In front of him flowed tho Bamis, which, 
p<*uiun. covering his centre, then mado a land which 
protected his right; his left rented on some steep 
hills. Tho ground ho occupied was a low, strop ridge, which 
formed the bank of the river. Before him, on the opposite 
bank, was an open plain, eight hundred yards wide, across 
which his enemy must inarch. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 1*1 th Bol erts marched 
across it. In vain did Tun tin’s four guns, well pro- 
tected by a natural parapet, sweep that plain. In 
spito of tho effect they produced— nml it was con- 
siderable — tho British and Native infantry reach'd tho left 
hank, forded the river, and sailed tho heights on tho enemy’s 
left and centre. Tho light, where tho guns were posted, being 
thus left unsupported, abandoned tho puces under 
a volley from the 13th Bombay Xativo Infantry. 
Tho cavalry, led by Colonel Naylor, then da shell across tho 
stream, and caino upon tho rebels scattered over the plain . 
Naylor pursued them for two miles, his men dealing and re- 
ceiving death, lie then formed up his men, and, under orders 
from the general, kept up a steady and orderly pursuit for 
fifteen miles, killing numbers of stragglers, and c*a] tilling threo 
elephants and a quantity of baggage. Two milts 
further on, tho rebels, having reached a village 
iriica ilecn surrounded by jungle, determined to make a stand. 

Naylor, finding that t lie number c>f men whom ho 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty, and 
that tho country was quito unfit for cavalry, upon this aban- 
doned the pursuit.* 

Tantiii Topi, having shaken off his pursuers, pressed, now 
without guns eastward, hoping to find tho Clnmibal 
fordable, and to place that river between him*clf 
eh* t>ai, and tho Knglish. Huberts, divining his intention, 
followed in the saino direction, and the fourth clay 

• Jllacktc&Kl'* MagasiWy August 1SG0. Tantiii T< j ( writ ■ tbns cf tl n 
action: “The next morning we moved toward* Pat^n, and, aflcr I'nvecdiiig at* at 
one mile, tho Knglish army arrived and an action took jdacc. \Vc left our f*>ur 
gun« an 1 fled.’* 
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after the action reached Puna, a town north of Chitor, not far 
from tho high road between Ximaeh and Xasirabad. Here ho 
met Brigadier Parke, commandant of the Ximaeh 
brigade, who, some days before, had started from Parke?^ 7 
that place in anticipation of orders to cut off Tantia 
from the south. Roberts now made over to him the 8th 
Hussars and tho Baluchis, and begged him to continue the 
pursuit. 

Parke set out at once, but, some of the horses of the 8th 
Hussars being knocked up, he deviated from tho 
exact course followed by Tantia to proceed to Xi- adWer^enco 8 
much, where he knew lie could obtain about fifty t f ° r N ^“^ ch 
fresh horses. Here he was met by conflicting news hlrscsf 
regarding the fugitives. On the one side he was 
assured by experts that it was absolutely impossible that Tantia 
could cross the Chambal at that season of the year, and that 
ho was bent on pushing southwards; on the other, Captain 
Showers, the political agent at Udaipur, who was then at 
Ximaeh, had received information from the spot that Tantia 
was determined to cross the river. Unfortunately, 

Parke believed the experts. Proceeding to Morasa, deceived by 
fifteen miles from Ximaeh and thirty from the ? ,se * n ." 
Lhambal, he halted there a few hours to obtain 
more exact information. "When it came it told him that the 
informant of Captain Showers was right, and that Tantia was 
attempting the Chambal. Parke hurried after him, reached 
the river after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, but 
rising rapidly, to see “a few disabled ponies stand- 
ing ou the left hank, and the rebels disappearing qucnc^of 
among some mango-trees in the west horizon.” w,llch rdnli4 
Tantia had escaped. Parke returned to Ximaeh to 
refit.* 

Tantia, meanwhile, having crossed the Chambal, pushed fur 
Jhalra Patau, thirty miles distant. Jlnilra Patan is 
a handsome town in the Jhahiwar State, ninety ^. l jg Cn 
miles to the cast of Ximaeh and two hundred and Jhiiira rat.m. 
sixteen to the north of r-agar, built on tho model of 
Jaipur. The Band of that state, Prithi Singh, great- TheR^n^ 
grandson of the famous Zaliin Singh, the founder ufnish, 
of tho principality, was loyal to his British over- 
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is descried ] 0 rd. ITo had no idea of yielding without a sti nggle ; 
by bis troop?. ^ troops, when drawn up to repel tho Marutha 
invader, behaved precisely as Sindhia’s troops had behaved 
at G wall sir on a similar occasion — they fraternised with the 
lebels. Tantia at once took possession of the Kami’s 
guns, more than thirty in number, his ammunition, 
bullocks and horses, and surrounded tho palace. 
The next morning he visited the Kami, and de- 
manded a contribution iu money. The Kuna offered 
fivo lakhs ; but, this sum not being deemed sufficient, 
Kao Sahib, acting as representative of the IVshwii, sent for him 
and demanded twenty-five. Ultimately tho Kami agreed to 
give fifteen. Of these he actually paid five, but, having be n 
insulted and ill-treated, ho escaped that same night and lied to 
Man, leaving some barrels of powder handy for his wife and 
family to blow themselves up if threatened with insult.* 

Tautia, freed hy the rising of the Chambal from all chance 
of immediate pursuit, halted fivo days at Jlnilra 
umrfves Patau. He states that lie employed tho money 
th idea of taken to issue three months’ pay to his troops, at 

indaJ. lng Cn the monthly rato of thirty rupees t> each trooper, 
and twelve rupees to each font soldier. A\ hilst so 
halting, he and his comrades, Kao Sahib and tho Nawiib of 
Kamlali, conceived a very Ixdd idea. This was no less than to 
march on ludur, and summon UolkaTs tro »ps to join the re- 
presentative of the liege lord of the 31 irathas. Could lie 
succeed in reaching th * capital of Jlolkar before tho small body 
of trojps which the news of his approach would prolably bring 
to the same s| ot from Muu, the fraternisation would be certain, 
and tho result would spicad to all llolkar’s subjects. lmprc»sM.*d 
with this idea, Tanti.i marched with his army, now 
a iiirieaw r(jl * n f ( reed l»v the Jlmldwar levies and all the liana s 

ci t y it out* _*■ . , . - , , * , 

guns, J nearly direct south to hajgarh.J 



* This account is tak*n mainly from Tuft n'« men* irs. The writer in Marl- 
troo*l sUtcs that the war contribution ain~unt«»l to sixty thousand poun U, 
wlul t f< rtv th ousand |>ouuds mi ro wus c licet* d fr< m (j t eminent property. 
As J1 uJra J’atan was a very rich t< wu, this was v>ry lik ly tl c case. 

f Tantm sass eighteen, but as ho l ad no gu*s w Ik n Ke arrifl*!, an l as three 
were ahand in 1 and twenty-seven captured a few days labr at Knj?arh, le 
n«u t have tak* n all. 

; T1«*tc arc thirteen well-known towns if this name, and probably many 
it. re. The baj^arh r ftrred to tn tl»e t*\t in Mulw*. 
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But, whilst Tantia had been resting at Jliulra Patan, the 
officer commanding in Malwa, Major-General Michel, had, as if 
leading his thoughts, despatched from that place a force,* under 
Colonel Lockhart, to cover Ujjen, due north of 
Indur. Lockhart, proceeding further northwards, 
reached Susuir, a place about seventeen miles to the inern which 
west of Eiijgarh. Not believing himself strong Advancing, 
enough to attack Tantia, he intrenched himself, to 
await the arrival of a small reinforcement, under Colonel ITope, 
coming from Mau. lie met this reinforcement at Xalkerah, 
about three miles to the south of Susuir. At the very time of 
this junction Tantia was marching on Eajgarh, within a few 
miles of him. 

At this period, the end of August 185S, a change took place 
in the personnel of the British command. Major- 
General Roberts, who hal up to that time com- 
manded in Kujputana, was transferred to the military mbens. 
and political control of the Gujrat division. Ilis 
phee was taken by Major-General Michel of the Royal army, 
commanding in Miilwa, a command which he was now to hold 
in conjunction with that in Rajputana. Michel was a zealous, 
active, resolute, and capable officer, thoroughly impressed with 
the necessity of pursuing the fugitive chieftain without 
cessation. 

Michel joined the united columns of Lockhart and Hope at 
Xalkerah. He had no iu formation regarding Tantia 
Toni, but a vague rumour prevailed that he was Tak " s , 
moving in a north-easterly direction. .Marching Niikeitih, 
was, in every sense of the word, difficult. Although 
the month of September had arrived, heavy raiu, the precursor 
of the break-up of the m<msoon, was falling, and the saturated 
cotton soil of Malwa reseinbV*! a sea of black mu 1. Still it was 
necessary to move, and .Michel moved in the right direction. 
With great difficulty he transported his little army to Chapaira, 
ab *ut midway to Eajgarh. The following day, the rain having 
c< a<?e1, Michel pursued his march towards that place. 

The heat was so great and the sun's rays wore so *"^ Q | n g f 
terrible that some of the artillery horses dropped 



• Three hundred and fifty 02nd Highlanders, four hnndret and fifty 19th 
Ihmlay Native Infantry, one vjualron Bombay 3rd Light Cavalry, and two 
grin Le Marchand's battery Bengal Artillery. 
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dead in the traces. Still Michel pushed on, and, about o o’clock 
in the afternoon, halting on a rising ground, ho had 
ai^t^b* the gratification of beholding Tiintid Topi’s army 
encamped near tho walled town of Hajgarh. 

To traverse three miles of black soil and then, at the approach 
of night, to attack with a tired army a fresh body of men in 
the position they had chosen, was not for a moment to bo 
thought of. Michel, then, waited for the morning; but, when 
morning dawned, Tnntia and his men had disap- 
iu^be^nfgbt pcared. Michel at once sent his cavalry on their 
track. This track was distinguished, first, by tho 
marks of the gun wheels and the elephants, thtn,moro decidedly 
by threo guns lying abandoned on the road. A 
Micbei track* little further on the rebel force was descried, drawn 
him* ag.*io, up in two lines, the second on higher ground than 
the first, and tho guns on ground above both. Tho 
cavalry then halted to await the approach of tho infmtry and 
guns. 

The infantry and guns did not let Michel wait long. As 
soon as they camo up the action began with an 
» nJ artillery fire from both sides. Then the English 

aTaJbim. infantry, deploying, went at the rebels. Tho latter 
did not wait the conflict, but gavo way and fled, 
(letting entangled in intersecting roads, they fell into inextric- 
able confusion. The British horse artillery, galloping forward 
in alternate divisions of two guns, kept up a fire on the rctivatiug 
masses, whilst tho cavalry, threatening their left flank, forced 
them to incline towards tho north.* In the pursuit, twenty- 
seven guns wero taken. 

Tdntia, driven towards the north, wandered alxuit for some 
timo in tho jungly country on l>oth sides of the 
™? hUen Bctwa, and eventually made for Siionj — in an 
w*ib* r ruund easterly direction. But, whilst thus seeking a place 
of security, new enemies were gathering round him. 

• Of this act] n, Tuntia writes: 44 On reaching Rrfjgnrh the KngUh army 
came up and attacked us. We left our guns and tied.” Jt would be incredible, 
were it n' t true, that a force so Urge, numbering at bast eight tlrimn 1, with 
thirty guns, should allow itself to bo defeated by less than one-sixt'i of it* 
number in men and guns, withont drawing a drop of blood. Vet so it was. It 
is the mere strange, as about half the rebels had been trained and du*ciphned bv 
Eur jeans; thur guns were effective pieces f larg* r calil re than th* KngUh 
pounders, their nuekets b re the Tower n *rk, at? 1 th* *r *w« rds were cxccllcut, 
yet n t -ne man of the Hnt*h force was k.lled or wounied 1 
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To Brigadier Parke, who had left Nimach on the 5th of Sept- 
ember, was entrusted the duty of covering Indiir and Bhoj al, 
thus leaving Michel’s force to follow Tantia from the west, 
whilst Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
Jhansf column under Colonel Liddell from the north-cast. 

With this disposition opens a new phase of the pursuit. The 
defeat of Tantia Topi near Kajgarh almost coinci le 1 r a t 
in time with the conclusion of the rainy season; for, revest! 
although rain continued for some days to fall, further N *p*- r 
operations had become possible. We are now 
entering upon the cold weather campaign. In this new actors 
appear upon the scene. The Central India field force once mon- 
invites the attention of the public. It seems fitting, then, that 
before describing the events of that cold-weather campaign I 
shoull trace the operations of General Napier and of Brigadier 
Smith from the period when we left them up to the middle of 
Septemlicr. Meanwhile we must suppose Tantia Topi to bo 
making the best of his way, by circuitous p>aths, from Raj garb 
to Sironj. 

At the beginning of July we left General Napier’s division 
at Gwaliar and Jhdnsi, Biigadier Smith’s brigade 
at Sfpii, and Mavne’s Irreguhrs at Giinah, all M<Jw.uir' n 
resting after the extraordinary fatigues and ex insure * l ^ r f en L i;y 
of the Central India campaign. To the superficial 
glance, order had been rest red in Sindhia’s dominions. The 
Maharajah, grateful to the English, more fervent than at any 
previous period in his desire for their success, was doing his 
utmost to forward the views of the army administrators for the 
success of the troops. Sir Robert Hamilton, located at Gwaliar, 
was engaged in re-establishing political relations with the 
jKstty states around. The situation wis full of promi>e; and 
\et, all the time, it was hollow and unsound. 

During the whole of July the European troops had rest. 
The comparatively trifling matters which reputel PvH f 
attention in the distiicts were easily dispos d of by >uri *i n „b. 
the* employment on detached duty of the men of 
Meade’s Horse, a regiment daily rising in «*stimati< n. 

But on the 2nd of August an incident occurred which led to 
very s -rious complications A chief of SimlhiVs territory, 
named Man Singh, Rajah of Narwar, had cpmrrelled with his 
liege lord. To avenge the wrong which, ho conceived, ha 1 
bien inflicted upon him by iSindliilt, and which will presently 
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be related, and encouraged possibly by Tiintia’s action in the 
south, this chieftain, summoning his followers, twelve thousand 
strong, surprised on the 2nd of August the strong 
i-durf!* 69 f° rt IVuirf, eighty-three miles by the Siprf road 
south-west of (Jwaliiir, and eighteen to tho north- 
west of Si'pri, but recently supplied with six months’ provisions 
and ammunition. Now, Smith’s brigade was at Si'pri. On 
tho 4th ho learned of tho act of rebellion perpetrated by 
.. . . Man Singh. On the 5th he started from Sinn with 

fpan sfi.it a lorco composed ot two squadrons of tho 8th 

ibc |7aceT Hussars, t wo of the 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing of the 

05th, and three field guns ; and, marching as rapidly 
as tho roads would permit, reached tho vicinity of JYniri early 
on the morning of tho 7th. On approaching tho place, Man 
Singh sent a messenger with a flag of truce to the brigadier, to 
assure him that he had no quarrel with the English; that his 
contention was \rith the Maharajah alone, and to supplicate 
earnestly for an interview. Smith granted the request and saw 
interview ^ lc day. I* 1 an earnest manner, totally 

Mac'd devoid of pretension, Alan Singh told his story to tho 

AiJn^mgb brigadier. He and his family, he siid, had ever 

been loyal servants to the Mahaiajnh. J Miring tho 
lifetime of his father, nothing had occurred to mar the good 
feeling which had previously existed. Hut, on his father’s 
death, the Maharajah bad insulted and robbed him 
Vb^Sior* ° f 1»y refusing to recognise his right to succeed to tho 
principality of Xarwur* and the istalts adjacent. It 
was to recover these, or, at all events, to avenge himself on the 
Maharajah, that ho had drawn the sword and seized lYmri, 
which formed a part of his ancestral possessions, but, ho added 
earnestly, 14 1 have no connection with the rebels, and no quarrel 
with the English.” The plea, though true, and 
r’jrubu convincing the listener of its truth, was not of a 
ii.a, nature which, in those times, could le accepted by 

an English commander. Smith was responsible for 
the pence of the country near Siprf ; that peace lnd l>ocii 
violated by Mfm Singh, and Smith had but one plain duty, 

* Xarwtfr i* a very important place, with an intonating history. It lie* f rtv- 
f " r miles uth of (iwuliiir. In 1SI4 Xarutir, with tho lands pertaining to It, 
was n. -l hr tho Gwdlidr (k \rrnniont at li/J.'iO.OOO ruptr* annually. I.ittlo 
w. n k r , then, that tho d« p tic ruler of the native £utc in which it lay »h uld 

C4>Ut it. 
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to see that the violators were punished and that 
peace was maintained. He informed Man Singh of * n ‘Jpyp* r ' s 
this necessity. Man Singh was obstinate, and ex- viuX 
pressed his determination to resist. 

Paurf was strong, well supplied with provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and its garrison, originally only two thousand, 
had been increased during the few days since the 
capture to nearly double that, number. Amongst faurf. * 
the new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh by name, 
uncle of Man Singh. Smith’s force amounted only to eleven 
hundred men of all arms, and his three pieces were field-pieces. 
He was thus far too weak to undertake a siege ; and the place 
was too strong to be carried by a eouj)~de-main. Under these 
circumstances he deemed it prudent to maintain his * 

position near the place, while he sent to Gwaliar an iotSwaUr* 
earnest request for reinforcements. On receiving for tciuforce- 
this requisition Napier felt the enormous importance 
of settling the matter with as little delay as possible. Examples 
of that sort in a country long under Maratha rule are apt to be 
contagious, and there was every probability that, if Man Singh 
were allowed for any length of time to parade his defiance of 
the British, chieftains more powerful than he might follow his 
example. Napier, then, determined to take the matter into his 
own hands. He started accordingly on the 11th 
with five guns and four mortars, escorted by six ( *^ a t r ^ r n 8cls 
hundred horse and foot, reached Sfprf on tho 17th, u»dUrto 
and joined Smith on the 10th of August. He began J^ f rce 
operations the next day. For twenty- four hours ho 
poured a vertical firo into the fort from his mortars, and then 
began to use bis breaching batteries. This demonstration quite 
satisfied Man Singh. On tho night of the 23rd he, Ajit Singh, 
and their followers evacuated Balin', and made their way 
southwards through the jungles. Napier entered 
Pauri, the following morning, then equipped a light 
column under Robertson, 25th BombayNativolnfantry the place. 

— an officer whoso gallantry and soldierlike conduct 

have often been mentioned in these pages — and sent him in 

pursuit of the rebels. Napier himself having 

destroyed tho fortifications of Bairn and hurst 

the guns, retired to Si'pn to make arrangements for 

the farther pursuit of Man Singh should Robertson fail t<> 

captuio him. 
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That zealous officer left IYiuri on tho 2Gth of August, on the 
track of Man Singh. He had with him a squadron of tho 
Sth llussars, a squadron of Meade's Horse, two 9-pounders, one 
0-pounder, one o^-inch howitzer, a hundred men of the SGth, a 
hundred and twenty of tho 95th, two hundred 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry, and two hundred 25th Bombay Native Infantry. 
Bushing on by forced marches through tho jungles, crossing 
diflicult rivers, and conquering every obsticle, Robertson on 
tho 3rd of September ascertained that the rebels 
were at Bijaprir, near Gunah, twenty- three miles 
distant. His determination was instantly taken. 
Leaving tho bulk of his troops to guard tho camp 
and baggage, lie mounted on elephants and camels 
seventy live men of the SGth, ninety of the 95th, and 
a hundred each of tho 10th and 25th Native Infantry, and with 
theso and fifty men of the Sth Hussars, and a Inin 1 red and fifty 
of Meade’s Ilorse, ho set out that night. At daybreak tho 
following morning he came in sight of the rebels occupying a 
rising ground on the opposite bank of tho Barbati river. They 
had no scouts, and, the light being s' ill grey, 
surprises Robertson was able to cross the river tin perceived 

them, . . , , , 1 . . 

and to send Ins cavalry round to take up a position 
in rear of tho rebel camp. These movements were executed 
with so much caro and precision, that, when the cavalry were 
takii.g up the position indicated, tho rebels were actually 
stripping to bathe in the river, preparatory to their morning 
meal. The surprise was complete. Of organised 
tbemu* resistance there was nono ; but tho casualty list 
showed that the rebels, though taken unawares, 
defended themselves bravoly. Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th, was 
killed; Captain Boore and Lieutenant Ilanbnry, 18th Hussars, 
and Lieutenants Stewart and Bnge, of Meade's Horse, were 
wounded. Tho remaining casualties in killed and wounded 
amounted to eighteen. 

It was discovered after tho action that it was not Man Singh’s 
lmt Ajft Singh’s band which had l»een routed. The 
Compose n astute Man Singh, on learning that he was pursued, 
for* TOU M had divided his partisans into three divisions, with 
instructions to traverse separate roads nml to com- 
bine at an appointed place. It was one of these division*, six 
hundred strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
action, of men from tho Muhariij ih’s bodyguard, fr >in the 
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Gwaliar contingent, and from the 3rd, 40th, 47th, and 50th 
regiments native infantry which had been encountered. They 
were all dressed in red, and had percussion firelocks. About 
three-fourths of them were killed,* but Ajft Singh escaped. 

Robertson marched from the scene of action to Gunah, where 
he arrived the middle of September. With this 
inarch may be said to terminate the campaign of the 
rainy season in the districts to the west and south- 
west of Gwaliar bordering on Rajputana. It is now 
fit that we should follow the various columns in the cold- 
weather campaign against Tantia Topi and his allies. Of these 
that against Tantia Topi demands precedence. 

I left that chieftain making his way about the jungly country 
on both sides of the Bctwa towards Sironj. lie 
duly reached that place about the middle of Sept- 
ember, he and his men utterly exhausted. A rest 
of eight days, made sweeter by the absence of all 
fear — for the heavy rain that was falling would, they 
well knew, make the roads impassable to their 
enemy — set them on their legs again, and even restored to them 
their former audacity. On the conclusion of that period, the 
rains having ceased, Tantia led his men, with the four guns ho 
had taken at Sironj, against Isagarh, a town with a fort, be- 
longing to Sindhia, in the hilly and difficult country south of 
Siprf. Hero ho demanded supplies; hut, tho towns- T ^ 
people refusing them, Tantia stormed and plundered andTuppiL 

He and his £ r " m 
consider their s 
further plans. Their deliberations then culminated in a deter- 
mination to divide tbeir forces, Tantia proceeding wiih tho bulk 
of them and five guns to Chamlen, the II a o Sahib with six 
guns and fewer followers making his way to Tal Bahat by 
Lnlutpur: this plan was carried out. 

What Chanderf was, tho reader will recollect who Ins 
followed tho history of Sir Hugh Bose’s central 
Indian campaign. f It was now held for Sindhia by 
a loyal soldier, a man who had no sympathy with 



the place, and took seven guns, 
associates halted there for a day to 
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• The numbrr of killed is often exaggerated, but on this occasit n between 
fjnr and five hundred dead bodies were actually counted on both sides of the 
river. 

t Pages 103-5. 
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rebels. He repulsed, then, Tiintia Topi’s appeals, and when 
tho Marathii chief attempted to storm the placo he repulsed 
his attacks. Tiintia wasted three days in an attempt to gain 
a place the possession of which would have been of incal- 
culable use to him, and then, baffled though not 
and movrs dispirited, mado for Maiigrnuli, on tho left hank of 
griuti. n " the Betwa, about twenty miles south of Ch mderi. 

lie was marching, though lie knew it not, on defeat, 
for tho English were to meet him there ! 

1 must now return to his pursuers. I have already stated 
the position of tho several English columns; how 
iwti ns Brigadier Parke was covering lndur and Bhopal ; 
j^u! suers. how Colonel Liddell with tho Jhunsf force was 
covering tho country to tho north-cast. 1 have now 
only to add that Brigadier Smith, released by the capture of 
Paitri, had taken up a position north of Sironj. In tho inner 
part of tho circle, tho outer rim of which was occupied by theso 
columns, General Michel was acting. 

Enabled at last, towards tho end of September, by the 
eessition of the heavy rains, to act freely, Michel, 
Michel l>elieving ho should find Tiintia in tho Betwa 
Ma^rYun! valley, went in pursuit of him in a north-easterly 
direction. As lie marched, he heard of tho various 
depredations committed by the fugitives, and he hit sure ho 
should find him. On the Oth of October, marching towards 
Man^rauH, information reached him that Tantia had occn- 
pied ° the high ground near tho place, and was waiting for 



him. 

Tantia had arrived there that very morning. He had not 
sought a battle, hut as tho ground was favourable lm 
rSliUto r< solved to risk one. 1 1 is position was strong, and 

ri«k nn t ho five gnus he had placed in tho front of his line 

“ Uon * commanded the ground along which tho English 
must advance. When, then, Michel sent his men forward, 
Tuntiu’s guns opened a destructive fire. Grown holder by 
despair, Tantia at tho same time sent his ctvulry to menace 
both flanks of tho few assailants. For a moment 
r — ibiu \r» the position of these seemed critical, tho more so as 
'UnTIi, s une of tho outflanking horsemen penetrated K tween 
tho main body and tho rear-guard. But whilst 
tin v still hesitated to come on, to risk a hand-to-hand encounter, 
tho* British troops advmccd steadily, and, giining tho crc>t, 
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charged the guns. Then all was over. Tantia and who, how- 
his men abandoned their guns and fled. The want Uten, and 
of sufficient cavalry did not allow Michel to pursue flees * 

them. * 

Tantia crossed the Betwa and fled first to Jaklaun, and 

then, next day, to Lalitpur, where he rejoined Kao Sahib, who, 
it will be remembered, had six guns. Tantia re- 
mained here, but Kao Sahib, with the bulk of the TtfntMard 
troops and the guns, set off the following day, and 
marched in a south-easterly direction. Michel mean- then separate, 
while, ordering Smith to watch the left bank of the 

Betwa, followed K;io Sahib, and, making his way with great 
difficulty through the dense Jaklaun jungle, came suddenly 
upon him at Sindwaha, about thirty miles east of the Betwa. 
Warned by the inopportune sound of a bugle in the British 
camp, Kao Sahib had time to draw up his men ou a rising 
ground, with the guns in front. Then followed a scene almost 
similar to that at Mangrauli. The English, threatened y[ cha 
on both flanks, advance and capture the guns, when totally 
the icbcls flee. In their flight, however, they were, 2iffib^ Rs&> 
on this occasion, less foi tunate than at Mangrauli. 

Michel had his cavalry handy; the ground, too, was unfavour- 
able for iapid flight. In a pursuit which covered 
twelve miles, the rebels then suffered severely. however 
Kao Sahib, however, escaped. Tho English lost escapes.’ 
five officers and twenty men in killed and wounded. 

Kao Sahib rejoined Tantia at Lalitpur, and again tho two 
held counsel as to the future. Tho country north of 
the Narbada seemed about to close on them. Tho The rebel 
circlo was gradually lessening, and in a few days 
they would be in the folds of the dcstioyer. They tocro^ihe 
saw this clcaily, saw that their only chance was to Narbad ‘- 
break through the circle and march to the south, 
putting tho enemy, if possible, on a false scent. This was tho 
difficult part of the programme, but they laid their plans to 
attempt it. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration from the pertinacity 
with which this scheme was carried out. Leaving Lalitpur, 



• Of this action Tun tid writes: “On our march to Mangrauli wc met tho 
English army. Shots were fired for a short time, when we left all our guns ami 

fled.” 
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I'ant id and the luio, whoso design was to - escape southwards, 
marched to Kajima, with tho intention of recross- 
ing the Betwii near that place and turning thence 
southward. But, tlio ford being guarded by Colonel 
Liddell, Tiintia turned north-eastward, and tnmlo 
unco more for Tul Pahat. There he halted to rest his men. The 
following day, moving direct southwards, ho penetrated into 
tho Jaklann jungles, still to tiro east of the Betwii. lie halted 
one day at Jaklann, and tho next at Hawaii (in tho Sugar dis- 
trict). There he heard that the English army was on his track, 
su he at once broko np and pushed on towards Kurai.* 

Whilst ho is making that march I must return to General 
Michel. From tho field of Sindwaha that general 
had marched to Lulitptir, keeping always to tho 
westward of Tdnlia with tho view of baulking the 
intention ho believed be might entertain of breaking 
through to the south. On reaching Lulitpnr, however, 
a messenger from Brigadier Smith reached him with 
tho information that Tantiii had been met marching southwards, 
and bad probably gained the west side of the general. No time 
was to ho lost. Michel, sending off an express to warn Parke, 
and pressing southwards by forced maiches, came upon Tiintia 
by a cross road just as that chief was approaching 
the village of Kurai. Instantly the battle joined. 
Tho British cavalry separated from one another 
the two wings of tho rebels’ forces. But, whilst 
tho British wero engage d in annihilating tho left 
wing, tho right, with which were Tiintia and Brio 
Sahib, favoured by tho jungle, managed io escape 
westward. Not that tho left wing fought to save 
their comrades ; they had fled in the direction from 
which they had advanced, ami tho whole of Michel's force had 
pounced upon them, leaving the other wing to escape. Tiintia 
and lUo Sahib, in fact, purchased their retreat with tho sacrifice 
of one-half of their followers. j* 

This happened on the ‘Joth of Octol>cr. Tiintia pushed on to 
Bijgarh, molested on his way, four miles from Bagrod,J by 
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• Itfwnh lies thirty-eight, Kumi thirtv-two, mil's to tho north-west <f Sng.tr. 
f Tdut d writes of this notion : “ The English free rune up in the morning 

and our army became srj nrabd, I arcompanicd tlio ltdo Suhib," Ac. Not a word 
a!-* it the -♦rnftce of the wing. 

♦ lhigrod lies thirty-nine miles to the north-west of Sdgar 
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Colonel Charles Becher, one of the most gallant 
officers of the Indian army, who, at the head of molested on 
a newly-raised regiment,* did not hesitate to attack ^ e ^ yby 
his whole force. Becher inflicted considerable loss 
(upwards of forty men killed), but Tantia pressed on, and, 
proceeding via Raj garb, crossed the Narbada into tho 
Nagpur territory at a point about forty miles above 
Hoshangabad. 

Thus in the dying agony of the mutiny was accomplished a 
movement which, carried out twelve months earlier, 
would have produced an effect fatal for the time to Effect which 
British supremacy; a movement which would have b^npri™ 
roused the who’e of the western Presidency, have ducedbythe 
kindled revolt in the dominions of the Nizam, and months™ 
have, in its working, penetrated to southern India. cajllt ‘ r - 
It was the movement to prevent which Lord Elphin- 
j^tone had adopted the policy of aggressive defence till then so suc- 
cessful, which Durand had exerted all his energies, had used 
en treaties of the most urgent character with the Government of 
India, had stretched to the utmost the powers entrusted to him, 
to hinder. And now it was accomplished ! The nephew of tho 
man recognised by the Marathas as the lawful heir of the last 
reigning Peshwa was on Mardtha soil with an army ! 

I have said that, had that event occurred but fifteen months 
previously, British authority in western India would, 
for the time, have succumbed. As it was — the 
event happening in October 185S, when the sparks even iu 
of tho mutiny in every other part of India, Oudh ^gj** 
excepted, had been extinguished, and when, even in 
Ondli, they were being surely trampled out — the event caused 
alarm of no ordinary character to the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. Although Lord Elphinstunc had shown, to a re- 
markable degree, a tine appreciation of tho character of tho 
rebellion and of the manner in which it should bo {ij BumbJV 
met, even ho could not view without grave concern 
the arrival of Tantia Topi and Kao Sahib in tho country of tho 
Bhonslas, that country the annexation of which hut a few years 
previously had moved the Mardtha heart to its core. He could 
not but remember that a large proportion of tho population of 
the Bombay Presidency was Mardtha, and ho could not foresee— 



• Now one of the regiments Central Indian Horse. 
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who, indeed, could foresee? — the effect which, might bo produced 
on tho easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
presence of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
them regarded as their rightful ruler. 

Nor could Lord Harris, who, throughout tho trying times of 
i Mi s 1857-58, had shown himself prompt to meet every 
difficulty, listen with an indifferent ear to the tidings 
that tho Manitha leader had crossed tho Narbada. True it w;is 
that tho Madras Presidency was separated from tho country now 
chosen by Tantia as bis campaigning-ground by the vast terri- 
tories of the Nizam. True it was that tho Nizam, guided by his 
able and far-seeing minister Salar Jang, had displayed to the Brit- 
ish a loyalty not to bo exceeded. But tho times wore peculiar. 
Tho population of tho Nizam’s territories was to a very consider- 
able extent Hindu. Instances had occurred before, as in the ca-e 
of Sindhia, of a people revolting against thoir sovereign when 
that sovereign acted in the teeth of tho national feeling. It was 
impossible not to fear lest the army of Tantia should ronso to 
arms the entire Manitha population, and that tho spectacle of a 
people in arms against the foreigner might act with irresistible 
force on tho people of the Bakhan. 

Fortunately, these fears were not realised. Six years* ex- 
perience of British rule had produced a remarkable 
effect upon tho feelings of tho Central Provinces. 
'Whatever might bo the feelings of tho landowners, 
of tho courtiers, and of those Brahmans who, by 
means of their influence in a court where Brali- 
manical influence was supreme, were able to live a 
life of luxury, of intrigue, and of pleasure without 
having recourse to industry and toil, this at least is 
eirfain, that the peasantry h id no desire to recur to their old 
masters. In this respect the Central Provinces presented a ro- 
markablo conti ast to Oudh and Bundelkhand. With all its 
faults, tho people of this part of India preferred the substantial 
justice of the rule of their alien lords. It is, indeed, a remark- 
able fact that whilst, in the dominions of Sindhiu and in tho 
principalities governed by Kajpiit princes, Tantia and his 
followers enjoyed tho sympathy of tho villagers, and always 
obtained from then:, without pressure ami without payment, 
supplies in abundance, in tho Manitha country beyond tho 
Narbada tho peasantry regarded them ns pests in whose face 
the door was to bo closed and the gates were to be barred. 
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who were to receive no supplies without payment, and, if it 
could be managed without injury to themselves, no supplies 
at all. 

To return to the story. Tantia, crossing the Narbada forty 
miles above Iloshangabad, proceeded via Fathpur to Multai * 
in the direction of Nagpur, but, learning that a British force 
from that place had anticipated him, he turned sharp westward. 
Imping to penetrate to the country southward by an unguarded 
pass in the hills. Ke found this impossible, for 
Brigadier Hill of the Haidarabad contingent was 
watching at Melghat and Asirgarh ; further west- 
ward, Sir Ilugh Bose had made preparations to 
prevent Tantia from crossing into Khandcsh, and, 
further westward still, General Roberts was blung- 
ing up troops to bar Gujrat against him. Nothing could have 
been more tantalising, for south of the Taptf river, from the 
banks of which he was separated only by the narrow Satpura 
range, lay the country to which Nana Sahib laid claim as his 
rightful inheritance. f Across this, under the circumstances, 
Tantia dared uot venture. Shut out, ther, from further pro- 
gress west or south, Tantia made a turn north-westwards into 
Ilolkar’s possessions, south of the Narbada, hoping to recro>* 
the Narbada un perceived aud to penetrate thence into the 
territory of the Gaikwar. On the 10th November he reached 
Kargiin, a decayed town in Xirnar. Here was stationed a de- 
tachment of llolkar’s troops, consisting of two troops of cavalry, 
a company of infantry, and two guns. These Tantia forced to 
join him, and then pushed on westward. On the 
23rd he crossed near Than, the great high road from 
Bombay to Agra, just as it was being traversed by 
carts laden with mercantile stores for the use of the 
English. Plundering these, taking with him the 
natives who had been escorting the carts, and de- 
stroying the telegraph wires, he pursued his course, 
feeling confident of success if only ho could reach 
the Narbada before the English, whom he believed he had out- 
manoeuvred, should molest him. 
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• Multflf is ft town in the Betul district, twenty-eight miles cast of Bednur. 
its chief attraction is a large tank which is reverenced by the natives as the 
source of the river Taptf. 

t THackivoo'Vi Micjazinc , August 1SC0. 
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But Fortune did not favour Li m. Michel, indeed, after 
Michel defeating Tantia at Kurai, lmd pushed on in pursuit, 
though noton the same track, and, with his cavalry, 
had reached Iloshangnbad on the 7th of November. There ho 
joined Parke, whom he had previously ordered to meet him. 

Leaving Parke at Iloshangabad, Michel crossed the 
information N^rhadd and found himself in the wild country 
about Bet Til, with no accurate maps, no information 
of his own regarding the movements of the rebels, with no 
prospect of obtaining any from tho local authorities. Left 
thus to the resources of his own intelligence, Michel came 
to the conclusion that the roads to tho south and 
Tint he's in- l ^ uc wos ^ w °uhl certainly bo barred to Tantia, and 
undone that, although there was but little prospect of his 
attempting to reercss the Narbada, yet that it would 
not be wise on his part to move too far from that river. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he ordered Parke to cross the 
ami ukrs Narbada at Iloshangabad, to march in a direction 

them. south-west by west, and take up a position at 

Chnrwah, eighty miles south-east from Indur, a 
town forming the angle nearest the Narbada of a trianglo of 
which Melghat and Asirgarh, both occupied by British troops, 
formed tho other angles. In that direction, though more 
slowly, ho moved himself. 

Whilst General Michel was making these preparations south 
of the Narbada, the British authorities at Man, to 
‘iheHritrii the north of it, were receiving disquieting rumours 
Mi-i regarding the continued and persistent movements 

ofTiintid westward. Dreading lest that chief should 
get possession of the grand trunk road, intercept supplies, and 
destroy the telegraph wires, Sir Robert Hamilton and Brigadier 
Edwards, who commanded at Mau, dfjt inert it advisable, before 
'Tantia bad pillaged the carts in the manner already 
!r/"wa f *htbc related, to post two small infantry detachments to 
watch tho fords ahovo Aklmrpur. A day or two 
later, when intelligence was received that tin* 
westerly movement was being prolonged, Major Sutherland, 
who commanded one of these detachments, coi sisting of a 
hundred men • »f the 92nd Highlanders and a Inn drel of the 
4th Bombay Pities, received instructions to cross the river at 
Akbarpur and keep clear the grand trunk ro-d. Sntle rland 
obeyed his orders, and passing tlnough I lian the village 
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already spoken of — seventeen miles from Akbarpur, Sutherland 
proceeded to Jilwanah, thirteen miles further on, erase* the 
nearer to Bombay. Thero he was when, on the ^“tbeiow A 
afternoon of the 23rd of November, Tantia and that tra- 
ins troops passed through Than, plundered the xdvuL y 
carts and cut the telegraph wires, as already de- 
scribed. 

Tantia having taken the precaution to carry off with him all 
the men accompanying the carts, Sutherland remained for some 
hours ignorant of this occurrence. He had been reinforced on 
the morning of the 23rd by fifty Europeans, sent on camels 
from Man. The*evening of that day, tho report regarding the 
plundering reached him. The next morning, taking with him 
a hundred and twenty Europeans and eighty natives, 
riding alternately on camels, Sutherland proceeded u^rn» r the d 
to Than, and inspected as far as possiblo the damage vicinity of 
done.* Learning there that the rebels had taken a p u rsues^n !*m 
westerly direction, he followed hastily and came in 
sight of them as they were passing through the town of Rajpur, 
nearly midway between Than and the Narbada. Pushing on, his 
men in advauce still riding camels, disregarding the 
enemy’s stragglers and the quantities of abandoned only 1 to see 0 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half l.im retire, 
an hour, had approached near enough to force a 
battle. lie ordered, then, his men to dismount ; but the delay 
thus caused gave Tantia an opportunity, of which ho availed 
himself, to retire. Before Sutherland could set out in pursuit, 
he had the satisfaction of being joined by his rear-guard — tho 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desire for 
combat, had marched at a great pace. Keeping the whole 
of his force demounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and after marching two miles came up with ummmathe 
the rebels, formed in order of battle on a rocky i ,ur6Qlt - 
ridge, thickly wooded, with their two guns, the 



* “ The road fur eight miles was strewed with articles taken hr the rebels 
the previous day from some merchants’ carts on the main road ; several carts 
had be-'n brought on and ubandened when the bullock* got tired. The soldiers 
tilled their water-bottles with port or sherry, of which there was enough to have 
i* x'kf'd a large cellar, hut not a man got intoxicated. A cart-load of books hud 
been opened by the rebels during a halt — the contents were torn up and strewed 
in a circle, with a Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary left intact in the middle/' — 
War 1 , wood* August 1 SCO. 

n 
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Tomes upon g Uns 0 f Ilnlkar fun ml at Kargun, pointing down tlio 
in'orde/of road. Tantia had with him from three to four 
thousand men. Sutherland had just two hundred. 
After a little skirmishing, the smaller number charged the 
larger. Dashing up tho road under a shower of grape, they 
captured the guns, Lieutenant II uni fries, adjutant of the 92nd, 
receiving a sword-cut from their commandant, who 
luincks arid ^ vas killed at his post. The robel infantry then 
uTiilghi.” 1 fled. Tho casualties on both sides were trifling.* 

Sutherland, whoso men were too tired to pursue, 
encamped on the ground ho had gained. 

The presence ot the two guns with Tantia’s force had neces- 
sitated that slow march over rough ground which 
l^v^ofh’n had allowed Sutherland to overtake him. Now that 
jn»n*. ro unds the guns were h st his men wero able to display that 
his flight, capacity for rapid marching in which the natives of 
India are unsurpassed, I might almost say unequalled, by any 
troops in tho world. So quickly did they cover tho ground 
that, when at sunset the following day Sutherland reached the 
1 anks of the Narbada, be beheld the rebel force comfortably 
encamped on the oppo*ito bank. Between him and 
tin ir camp flowed the waters of tho Narbada, at 
lMwtcn iiin- that point five hundred yards broad, its banks high 
pnriJre!* 18 and difficult. To cross it in tho face of an enemy 
twenty tinns his strength would havo been an 
impossibility even for tho troops he commanded. 

That Tiintia had boon able to cross the Narbada can only be 
accounted for bv the fact that he had inarched the 
ifm^ TAnU.t previous afternoon, and tho whole of the night, and 
lmd b«n »M<» pad thus at least twelve hours’ start of his pursuers. 
!\»rba.u h It was well for lit in that he had that start. When 
ho reached the left bank of the Narbada Tiintia had 
beheld on the bank opposite a party of n hundred sawars under 
an ofliecr.f Tudor oilier circumstances the sight of tin so men 
might have made him hesitate. But he knew that Sutherland 



• Kegiirdmg: this arti»n, Tiint.ii writes (nf tor r brrng to the cni t ire of tl •» 
carts : ** We then left tho high nml and proceeded w(*lw»ird. Tin* next day 
wc were surprised by the English force, and, leading onr two guns we fled and 
reached the Narh%d;i. n 

| So Taut in himvlf, and I have u-uullv found lis tate units corro- 

borated by otr.er w nttrs. Ilut I hfi'e been unable to nscert in w ho w rc th c 
troopers ci \» ho wa t lie oflierr. I’r *1 «My lie was a native ("fiber. 
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was behind him. Tie, therefore, plunged boldly in. The sawars 
then took to flight. 

At midnight Tantia, having plundered a village called 
Chikhi, broke up his camp on tho Narbada, and 
inarched in tho direction of Barodah. It was his ™ , *|^ pi,shc9 
last chance, but it was a great one could he but Burodfh 
arrive before the English. Barodah was the seat of 
a Maiatha dynasty, and it was known that a large party at the 
court sympathised deeply with Nana Sahib. There were in the 
city only one company of Europeans and two native regiments, 
besides the troops of the Gaik war, who were almost suro to join 
the rebels. Full of the hope raised by the prospects fu!lofhope 
before him, Tantia pushed on rapidly, marching 
from the banks of tho Narbada thirty-four miles straight on 
end. lie halted at Ihijpura, took three thousand nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from the chief, of that 
place, and marched the next day for Chhota Udaipur,* 
only fifty miles from Barodah and connected with Barodah. 
it by a road. Could he arrive at and quit that 
place unmolested, his future, he thought, would be assured. 

But his pursuers were too many. 1 left General Michel and 
Brigadier Parke, in the second week of November, MicheJ 
at Charwah, south of the Narbada, confident that discovers 
Tan tiii’s progress to the south was barred, and that Nation* 
he would endeavour to seek some means of recrossing 
into Malwa. Some days elapsed before an accurate account of 
his movements reached Michel. That able officer displayed 
then not a moment's hesitation as to the course to be followed. 
Recro>sing the Narbada at the Barwani ford, he marched 
himself on Man, while he despatched Parke with a an J 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two d.^paiches 
guns, to pursue Tantia with the utmost speed that 
was possible. 

Parke carried out these instructions to the letter. Marching, 
in nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, „ . , , 

for the last twenty of which he was forced to thread T«intidat 
his way through a dense jungle, he came up with vd^pfir. 
Tantia on the morning of tho 1st of December, at 



• Chhota Udaipur is a state in tbe Rowd Ivautlid district, the chief of which 
lavs an annual tribute to the Gaikwar. It possesses au area of about eight 
hundred and seventy-three square miles 
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Chhota Udaipur, just an hour or two after he had reached 
that place. Considering the climate, the nature of the country, 
and the other difficulties of tho route, this march must be con- 
sidered as rivalling any of which history makes record. 

Tho forco commanded by Parke consisted of two 9-punnder 
guns Bombay Artillery, fifty men 8th Hussars, fifty of the 
2nd Bombay Cavalry, a party of the Mardthd horse 
rar r ke Und r wilder Kerr — which, after having disarmed the 
southern Mardthd country, had been sent from the 
west to join Michel — Moore's Aden Horse, a hundred of the 
72nd Highlanders, mounted on camels, and a hundred and 
twenty-five Gnjrati Irregular Horse. For the last twenty miles 
before reaching Chhota Udaipur, this forco had, as I have 
stated, threaded its way through a dense jungle, skilfully 
piloted by Mooro with his Aden Horse. On emerging 
Hscoveryct from the jungle Moore perceived tho rebels. He 
force. instantly surprised their outlying picket. I ho 

ground beyond tho jungle was covered with largo 
trees, brushwood, and tents still standing,* and was so broken 
as to bo very difficult for cavalry and artillery. As 
bUforce^fn Karke’s troops debouched on to it, ho deployed his 
tattle *rmy. force, placing some of the 8th Hussars, of the 
Mardthd Horse and tho Aden horse on his right; 
tho rest of tho Mardthd Horse, under Kerr, on his left, the 
72nd Highlanders flanking tho two guns in his centre ; tho 
remainder of tho cavalry in the rear. His whole front scarcely 
coverod two hundred yards. Tho rebels menu while, roused to 
action, had formod up about six hundred yards distant. They 
numbered three thousand five hundred men and outflanked tho 
British force on l>oth sides. Tan t id first endeavoured 

I anlltt * . . 

■wrmmve to turn tho British left, but hen*, changing his 
front, charged with great impetu osity, and, driving 
tho rebels from the field, pursued t hem for a con- 
siderable distance, laying sixty of them low. A similar attempt 
on tho British right was met with equal success by t lie cavalry 
stationed there, Bninerman, of tlio Southern Mdrdtha Horse, 
greatly distinguishing h nisei f and killing foui men with his 
own hands. In tho pursuit a standard of tho Mil Bengal 
Irregulars, borne by tho robels, was captured. Whilst flit' 
wings were thus engaged, tho two British guns had kept up 



Tdntid admits that he was surprised on this occasion. 
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a heavy fire on the centre. But it was not long 
needed. With the repulse of the flanking attacks 
the action terminated. A pursuit along the whole 
line then followed. 

This engagement was fatal to Tantia’s hopes regarding 
Barodah. Leaving his route to the westward, ho 
fled northwards into the jungles of Banswara, the 
southernmost principality of Lajputana. These 
jungles, extremely dense in their character, are 
inhabited principally by Bhils, a wild and uncivilised race, 
much given to. plunder. Hemmed in on the south b}- the 
Narbada, now for ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrat, 
now completely guarded by General Huberts, and on the 
north and east by difficult ranges which separate it from 
Udaipur and Sirohf, and the passes across which are few and 
difficult, Tantia might have been excused if he had despaired 
of escape. But he did not despair. Kao Sahib was 
now his only companion, the Xawab of Bandali having 
in November taken advantage of the Loyal Pro- 
clamation to surrender.* But these two men were, 
in this hour of supreme danger, as cool, as bold, as fertile 
in resource, as at an}* previous period of their 
careers. 

And yet the British commanders had done their 
utmost to hem in Tantia. They really believed that at last tin y 
had him. The troops of Loberts’s division were ThecOTll( 
echeloned along the roads and paths and passes about th m 
leading from Banswara to the west. On that side 
escape wis impossible. A force detached from 
Niinach nndcr Major Locke guarded tlio passes to the north and 
north-west. Another column sent from Man, under Colonel 
Bemon, commanded at the moment by Colonel Somerset, 
watched the passes leading eastward and south-ea>tward, whil>t 
Tantia was cut ofT from the south by his recent pursuers, 
greatly strengthened by flying detachments, from Burhrinpur 
and from Khundesh. To add to his difficulties, the Bhil 
inhabitants of tho jungles of Banswara, far from aiding him, 
followed his track as tho vulture follows tho wounded hare, 
anxious for tho moment when she shall lie down and succumb. 

But, undaunted, Tantia pressed deeper into tho jungles. On 



Desperate 
position of 
Tantia and 
Kao Sahib. 



They remain 
undaunted. 



To be hereafter referred to. 



